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THE 
ManuatTtan SEwING JY ACHINE 


Is the most Desirable Family Sewing Machine in 
the World. 


The manner of using everything connected with the machine will be fully 
éxplained to every purchaser, with printed directions, or by personal instructions. 
EVERY MACHINE FULLY WARRANTED. 

With each machine is furnished, gra/urfous/y, one Patent Baster or Binder and 
Gauge. 

1 Broad Hemmer and Feller, 1 Quilter, 

1 Narrow Hemmer, 1 Screw Driver, 

1 Plain Gauge, 1 Needle Stone, 

1 Threader, 1 Close Oil Can, filled, 
and extra assorted needles. 

An examination of the MANHATTAN SEw1NG MACHINE will at once demon- 
strate the fact that it combines the greatest simplicity in construction, durability 
in work and wear, and most perfect ease and certainty in operation. 
ist. Because It makes the strongest stitch. 
2d. e It cannot be worked backwards, hence always starts in the right di- 

rection. 
3d. Because It has the four motion, under feed—the on/y one really reliable. 
4th. - It is composed of very few pieces, and all the parts of direct action, 
hence friction is reduced to a minimum;; this, with the peculiar arrangements 
of the treadle and the wheel, economizes power, entirely relieving the mus- 
cles of the back, and rendering the MANHATTAN the safe and healthy 
machine for ladies’ use. 
Because It has a short, straight, self-acting needle, of upright action; runs 
with greatest ease and least liability to break a thread or drop a stitch, sew- 
ing fabrics beyond the power of machines twice its size, which use a curved 
needle, 
Because It is the most silent sewer. 
« It is a “RAPID” Sewing Machine. 
t The mechanical work is perfect. ‘* It is an honest machine,” 
It sews directly from both spools, using neither shuttle or bobbin. The 
thread needs no rewinding, the spools as purchased being piaced directly on 
the spool bars. 

. The tensions are the simplest, and by our newly patented device are the 
nearest to being self-adjusting, the seam being drawn perfectly equal and 
alike from the first stitch until the spools are exhausted. They alone have 
the great and peculiar advantage of being in sight, and thus very easily 
regulated. 

Because It makes the very best stitch for any and all purposes, the fairest 
on the surface, no ridge below, yet possessing such an inherent elasticity as 
to allow a stretch equal to the goods even in hosiery, and will not draw, 
pucker cr break in washing, nor rip in wear. 

Because It has the best Ruffler or Gatherer in use; one that does not gnaw 
the goods or injure the fabric. 

Because It makes a perfect Embroidery stitch, superior to any hand work, 
by merely changing the thread and tensions. 

Because The stitch can be taken out, the thread re-wound on the spools and 
started again from any desired point, without breaking either thread on 
marring the work, (N.B.—This is a feature entirely new and peculiar to 
this machine.) 

Because This is the only machine which allows closed work, like sleeves, 
to pass entirely around the plate while being sewed or tucked. 

Because {t makes the beautiful ‘“‘ PEARL EDGING,” a highly ornamental 
work, unequalled and not attempted by other machines. 


MANHATTAN SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
37 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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o TAND to your colors.” This 

S maxim, which had its rise amid 
the dust, heat and thunder of battle, 
is of no less significance and value in 
the stern conflict of every-day life, 
That 
so deeply 


which comes home to us all. 
community of interest, 
founded in nature — illustrated in the 
family relation, in identity of 
or descent — derives all 
tures from the forces which bind to- 
gether. The dying farmer in the 
fable, laboring to cure his sons of 
dissension by severally snapping the 
rods which in a single bundle defied 
the utmost human effort, taught a prac- 


race 
its best fea- 


tical philosophy which will be in force 
As in 
the family and state, union insures 
strength to all the intermediate grades 
of socicty. 

Through the dark firm 
custodians of the arts of peace were 


as long as the race endures. 


ages, the 


the trade -guilds, of which there were 
many. 
first formidable front to kingly and 
In our country, the 
old time-honored feudal tenures are 


These societies presented the 
feudal tyranny. 


bug - bears of a dead and distant past; 
but in their place, we have a despot- 
ism almost as unrelenting. The ac- 
cumulated products of industry by the 
sanction of law and custom become 


capital to the possessor, and may in 


GUILD. 


the United States be wielded to the 
disadvantage of labor. 

From a supposed necessity, there 
have 
numerous societies of wide -reaching 


originated in modern times 
influence, denominated trades- union. 
These have been roundly traduced by 
a venal treated 
superciliousness by most writers on 
political economy, who 
possible good accomplished by these 


press, and are with - 


ignore the 


fraternities, in their horror of the 
stagnation produced by an occasional 
“ strike.” first writers 
of fiction descended to paint 


vivid pictures of the operation of these 


Some of our 
have 


societies, representing them as but lit- 
tle else than ruthless, soulless mobs, 
best 
gathered, it is beyond question that 


From the information to be 


unions have been of 
in developing the 
among the 


great service 
fraternal feeling 
crafts, and in putting 
down the petty animosities and jeal- 
ousies which a half-century ago dis- 
graced the trades. 

Most of the trades have their unions. 
There is, however, a very important 
and increasing class of our popula- 
tion entirely destitute of any real safe- 
guards secured by law, custom, or 
to the 
scholars and the learned professions. 


In the olden days, the nobility, the 


any social compact. I refer 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Reep, Browne & Co., in the Office of the 


Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
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wealthy and independent clergy, had 
If one 
lower classes arrived at the 


the monopoly of learning. 
from the 
possession of scholarship, he became 
absorbed at once into one or the other 
of these orders. Learning was long 
regarded as one of the ornaments or 
luxuries of life: it was not that which 

To com- 
one of the 
which the 


yielded direct emolument. 
municate instruction was 


kind 


nobles or the ri hly -beneficed « lergy 


r amenities 


offices ¢ 


might graciously exercise toward in- 
feriors. In the progress of years, as 
the number of the learned was mul- 
tiplied, the rich places in church and 
state ceased to be given to scholars. 
Then, 
entific and literary men became avé- 
tachés of 
scanty livings by sounding on all oc- 


to their shame be it said, sci- 


noble houses, eking out 
casions the praises of their patrons. 
For what a miserable mess of pottage 
was thus bartered the fair birthright of 
genius! The time is not yet, that in- 
telligence is looked upon as capital. 
It is hedged by no special laws or 
With the exceptions of the 
copyright and patent- right — doubt- 


customs. 


ful and partial acknowledgments of a 
property -interest in certain results of 
individual genius or learning — there 
is no law in any civilized state which 
in aught advantages science, litera- 
art. Why should the copy- 
right and patent-right be so meagre 


ture, or 


and transitory, as compared to other 


vested rights accruing to ordinary 
labor, such as real-estate and personal 
property? The greatest inventor of 
modern times, from whose brain the 
steam -engine perfect - pano- 
plied, made England the mistress of 


the commercial and manufacturing 


sprang 


world. Yet to his posterity he had 
little else to than the 
memory and honor of a descent from 
one of the world's benefactors. This 
at a time when that nation could 
afford to spend fourteen millions of 


bequeath 


was 


pounds sterling to aggrandize and 
honor Wellington ! 
The money-value of information 
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] 


has ever been variable and at a low 


figure ; for knowledge, like religion, 
has been regarded as coming “ with- 
out money and without price.” Cicero 
long ago gave expression to this feel- 
ing: 
communicating light from your torch 


“To impart information is like 
to your neighbor's, which lessens not 
your own supply, but makes him rich 
indeed.”” Since knowledge cannot be 
alienated or readily transmitted to 
one’s descendants, it has, of course, 
no definite money-value. How im- 
then, that scholars should 
guilds, or, through the 


themselves of 


portant 
have their 
establishment among 
certain codes, secure protection in the 
exercise of their vocations! How is 
it that, alone of all others, the purely 
intellectual professions should be with- 
out the safeguards of social 
union? In the days when scholastic 


attainments were rare, facile princeps, 


some 


the scholar stepped into his place in 
society at once. The authority he 
bequeathed to his successors has in 


the progress of civilization become 


less and less a sinecure, until now he 
must earn consideration by qualities 

’ < * - 
accidental and irrelevant to his chief 
merits. Thus, in the professions, 
family connections and influence, per- 
sonal attributes, like good looks, easy 
manners or lead to 


early successes in life to which medi- 


address, those 
ocrity as often attains as the most dis- 
To-day, the best 
linguist I have ever known —a ripe 


tinguished ability. 


and elegant classical scholar, a fine 
theologian, a man of most unusual 
simplicity of life and character —at 
forty - four years of age, can find em- 
ployment for his genius and learning 
only in teaching a few ignorant and 
besotted negroes at an mis- 
sion in Jamaica. Were this the result 


obscurt 


of deliberate choice on his part, it 
would have no relevancy here ; but I 
have the best of reasons for asserting 


that this was the only place open for 
him in achurch organization which 
prides itself on being the most en- 
lightened in the land, and which fur- 
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nishes employment to hundreds of 


mediocre men. This is no solitary 
instance. 

It has been coarsely said and often, 
that the ornaments of our colleges — 
the valedictorians, etc., — seldom fur- 
nish the celebrities of mature life. If 
this is true, is not its explanation to 
be sought in the sickness of heart, 
loss of health and early death of the 
ambitious spirit, due to hopes deferred 
and non-appreciation ? It is simply 
absurd to suppose that the qualities 
which insure general scholarship in 
the university are not those which 
achieve success in the broader fields 
of labor. It is certain that thorough 
scholarship, whether of the collegian 
or of the so-called self-educated, is 
the only true foundation for success 
in science and literature. 


where 


In Europe, 
university students are gen- 
erally wealthy, or where some pro- 
vision in the shape of fellowships and 
the like is made for the early support 
of earnest and successful members, it 
is seldom the case that the man fails 
to make good the fair promise of his 
early life. 

First among the scholarly voca- 
tions, let us briefly consider that of 
teaching. At present, in our country 
at least, it is followed as a profession 
but for a limited period. Almost never 
is it a life-occupation, save in our 
Even 
in these, the salaries afforded to pro- 
not at all commensurate 
with the duties, responsibilities and 
social station of the incumbent. Why 
is the teacher 
and-water support, 
farmer, the mechanic, and the mer- 
chant, the avenues to 
opened? By however 
avocation does not lead to wealth, it 
becomes by so much an inferior or 


larger ( olleges and universities. 


fessors are 


restricted to a bread- 
while to the 


wealth are 


much any 


servile one. Hence teachers are re- 
garded as servants, and are depend- 
ent upon the caprice or good will of 
their employers. Is there any reason 
i why the 


in the nature of things 


manual dexterity and the shrewdness 
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of the mechanic, farmer, and trader, 
should lead to larger results than the 
finest mental powers trained to the 
highest pitch of culture: known to 
to the neces- 

Unless the 
scholar betakes himself to some other 


the age, when devoted 


sary office of teac hing ? 


vocation than that for which he is by 
nature and cultivation best adapted, 
it is seldom possible to accumulate a 
competency for old age or a provision 
for his children. Must we perpetuate 
that old sentiment, handed down from 
a remote past, which demands that 
instruction be dispensed graciously 
and freely, as the old feudal lord flung 
his word of advice or favor to his serf, 
or as the titled and rich priest fed his 
flock with religious manna? If the 
modern teacher is of all others ex- 
this 
manner, the 


pected to exercise large and 


princely “tythes and 


cummin” should flow in from no un- 


certain source; he should be rik hiy 
endowed. 

I know a man possessed of abilities 
so versatile and extraordinary, and 
these so systemized and drilled to 
effective effort, that in any other than 
a literary market they would com- 
mand the highest 
could count on my fingers the men in 
the United States who could compete 
with him. This 
eight years has devoted himself, and 


very figures; I 


man for twenty- 
with distinguished success, to teach- 
ing in a prominent American college, 
on a salary for many years of fou 
hundred annum. The 
most rigid economy and good man- 


, 
dollars per 
agement, reinforced by severe toil 
during his vacations, and by frequent 
preaching, enabled him to support 
his family, as he was blessed with 
health, 
His income to-day —the largest paid 
hundred 
dollars per annum. Should his health 


good 


almost uninterrupted 


in his college —is twelve 


fail him, there would be nothing to 
fall back upon, 


long life of such high work as onl 


notwithstanding a 





a 
the occasional man can render; and 
in case of his death, his family will 
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of course have nothing as an inheri- 
tance save the memory of his rare 
abilities, his beautiful character, and 
devoted life, I present this instance 
of startling low wages for distinguished 
work in the fields of learning, in con- 
trast with the incomes reported by 
men engaged in successful business, 
who waste in their vices and in osten- 
tation more than enough to richly 
This 


best-en- 


endow every American college. 
Our 
dowed universities afford but a slender 


is no solitary cas 


support to professors. 

Among the learned professions, that 
of the law suffers less, perhaps, than 
any other, through the erroneous 
estimation put upon individual mem- 


rheir 


T he law yer 


bers. arena is a public one. 


measures his strength 
] 


with his fellow-lawyer, before an un- 
biased and attentive jury and an 
enlightened judge. The better man 
is pretty sure in court to be recog- 


nized, There are, however, marking 
the able lawyer, superior qualities not 
of a forensic nature; and such for 


recognition are left too much to 
chance. The celebrated Judge je ffries 
waited cight years for his first brief. 
How many mediocre men flourished 
and went to their decline during his 


} 1 wit ' 
lo r novi it 
Nn) nN LLU 


' 


Can such a discipline 
be necessary ? How much of an in- 
dividual life is thus liable to be wasted! 

If I desire al 
be satisfied, in the first place, that he 
of legal learning, and I 
of his 


val adviser, I should 
is a man 


should be assured afterward 


acumen, his general judgment, and 


nce. It may be that 
popular repute will point him out to 


experi said 
me at once. But is the public at large 
the proper judge? No. The lawyer 
has been admitted to the practice of 
his profession by the authority of a 


certain court, whose } 
to be 


dates, and who passes judgment upon 


idge is supposed 


competent to examine candi- 


their qualifications. All lawyers, how- 
how, 
the best man? 
upon popular 


ever, have the same authority ; 
then, am I to 
I am thrown 


ler 
select 


back 
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opinion, since he bears about with 
him no special certificate of superior 
qualifications. Of course, touching 
experience and general judgment, the 
popular verdict will not be far wrong. 
But I ought not to be in the least em- 
barrassed to select a capable lawyer 
without consulting popular rumor. I 
should be able to certify myself, at 
once, as to his qualifications by a 
simple look at his indentures. Law- 
yers, however, less than any other 
of the learned professions have rea- 
son to complain, either as to the cer- 
tainty of their income or the valuation 
of their best service. 

The pulpit, also, is a public arena, 
in which the leading features of the 
ht out 
however, certain 


individual are brou 
re lief. Even 


shouting merits or familiar drawing- 


in strong 


he re, 


room manners stand too often in lieu 
; head and 


of superior attributes of 
Certain services, among which 


heart. 
are included the inculcation of sci- 
ence, morals, religion, and the com- 
fort tendered to suffering humanity, 
above 


have ever been estimated as 


all money value. Any wages have 


been considered entirely incommen- 
surate with the slightest service ren- 
dered by the hand of affection or 
The value of life 


health, virtue and intelligence, none 


benevolence. and 
Hence those profes- 
mankind 
heedlessness would 


can compute, 


sions ministering thereto, 
with characteristic 
leave unpaid altogether. 

It has been a part of the Christian 
discipline to ‘‘ take no thought for the 
in the God “ who 
“to lay 


The ex- 


morrow ”; to trust 
ravens”: 
up treasures in Heaven.” 
ample which all pious souls have set, 
rigid 


feeds the young 


has only stimulated to self- 


denial. In the days of a celibate 
priesthood, this was the culmination 
of Christian life. 
however, must feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate their children; and, as if to indi- 
cate unmistakably their duty, Provi- 
them usually large 


A married clergy, 








dence sends 


families. 
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The celebrated Isaac Watts, during 
a long ministry and an exemplary 
industrious life, possessed an 


hundred 


and 


average income of one 
pounds per annum; of this he gave 
one-third to the poor. Examples of 
good pastors who, with their families, 
are crucified daily, are fearfully com- 
mon. ‘“ To bear the cross and endure 
the shame " in our children, when un- 
necessary, is disgraceful to Christian 
I have known scholarly 


incomes rendered it 


civilization. 
ministers whose 
impossible for them to keep pace with 
the scientific and literary progress of 
Their 
of the few books with which they left 


the age. ibraries often consist 


college. As for the current literature 


of the day, it is manna reserved for 


need not be sur- 


prised if their pastors become old- 


their patrons, who 


fashioned, and are no longer able to 
lead their flocks “‘ to green fields and 
pastures new.” 

Above all other professions, that of 
medicine suffers most from the caprice 
and ignorance of the public, and from 
the jealousy among practitioners, due 
to a close and selfish competition for 
public favor. The physician is pre- 
eminently at the mercy of society. A 
self-constituted censor, it makes and 
individual 


mars the fortune of the 


practitioner, whose success in life 1S 


often as much a matter of caprice as 
or a bonnet, 


the pattern of a shawl 


Society claims to decide upon the 
merits of physicians and of so-called 
that 


judged in the light of sciences with 


of medicine, must be 


systems 


public is totally unac- 
With what contempt do 
look 
the maxims of experience —the strong 
the fabric of 


out- growth of the 


which the 
quainted, 
the wiseacres of 


society upon 


columns which sustain 
~ the 
laborious thought and observation of 


medicine 


ages! 


Each one imagines himself 
another Samson, but not a blind one, 
in some pagan temple. 

But the profession suffers yet more 
from the jealousy of its members, the 


inevitable result of the pitiless strug- 
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gle for a living at the hands of a 
population too small to insure a sup- 
port to all, or too listless and ignorant 

value of 
Medical schools, by 
discharging upon the world an aggre- 


to appreciate the service 


when rendered. 


gate of practitioners disproportionate 
to the population, as well as in send- 
ing forth a host of incapables, aug- 
ment the trouble in the 


Young physicians usually start forth 
Ss pay ; 


protc ssion, 


into the world with less discretion 


than cows going to pasture, Their 
choice of a location is often subject 
to the veriest chance, or to wors¢ 
than chance. The young physician 


understands but slightly his own un- 
tried first 
upon an active field, it is quite possi- 
ble that he will commit some blunder 
or indiscretion that may blast his too- 


powers. If he enters at 


easily - won success, or cost him years 
Should he 
attempt to establish himself in the 


of painful labor to undo, 
midst of veterans in the 
he may 
loses heart for study and labor. 


profession, 


wait for business until he 
The 
profession more from that 
“hope deferred” that “ maketh the 
heart sick " than we can well estimate. 
medical 


course of weary 


suffers 


Even the best informed of 
graduates, in the 
waiting, lose their stimulus for exer- 


tion, and become the veriest drones 


and misanthropes; or they gradually 
glide into other avocations, yielding a 
more certain or a fairer emolument. 
Medical should be 


responsible for the thorough qualifica- 


~it 
colleges made 


tions of every one sent forth from 


their walls, and the young physician 
should go at 
employment. 


once to no 
If he is fitted for the 
medicine 


uncertain 
practice of and 
there 
broad land which really nee« 
Multitudes meet 
irom 
cessitous or undiscriminating public, 


surgery, 
must be many places in ou 
1 the ser- 
vices he can render, 
a considerable patronage a ne- 
for their 
If he should, after a 
fair trial, find himself illy adapted to 
his profession, he might then without 


though entirely unqualified 


responsibilities, 
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a ruinous sacrifice adopt some other 
vocation. Students of medicine are 
well aware of the incapacity of the 
general public for estimating profes- 
sional merits; and by non-applica- 
tion to study and observation during 
their pupilage, increase the number 
of incapables, even among those of 
good natural endowments, and who 
should become ornaments to their 
When the real 


ability thus dishonors the science he 


prok ssion, man of 
professes, the laity are confused in 
their general judgment, and discredit 
all science. 
fact 
ove rlooked, that if the profession ot 
not atford in the main 


The cannot be disguised or 
medicine does 
an honorable and ready avenue to 
gain, it will into its 
the highest minds; 


will abandon it for 


not draw ranks 
and of its capable 
members, many 
pursuits affording a larger or a fairer 
support. 


Is it not disgraceful, that to any 


other employment for human ener- 
gies a larger emolument should accrue 
than to this noble profession? Mer- 


chanis yrow rich in traffic, and win 


the fairest prizes. pee ulators in 
other sus- 
publi 


stocks and 
tained by 
Although not adding a particle 


property are 


sentiment and cus- 


tom. 
to values, they demand and receive 
great rewards for shrewdness and 


management, yet they as often mani- 
fest only thi 


of gamblers, 


boldness and effrontery 

If the skill of the phy- 
sician and surgeon saves or prolongs 
life, the value of the service is propor- 
that 


has 


tionate to the value of that life 
is, it is inestimable. Yet who 


ever heard of a skilled phy sician's fee 


rising to ten or sixty thousand dollars 
— figures sometimes reached in the 
legal profession in critical cases, 


where much property is involved? A 
hundred thousand dollars have been 
paid for a single word of advice from 
kne wing a iler in the 
A physician in New Orleans,* for 


claiming and receiving five thousand 


Pama 
som funds, 


* Surg. Chas 


McDougal, U.S.A. 
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dollars from a wealthy man for a few 
days’ service during an epidemic, 
was held up to universal reprobation. 
The medical profession also severely 
The stig- 


attached itself to 


commented on the action. 
ma of “ swindler” 
the doctor’s name. It 


say why the lawyer's service when 


is difficult to 
property interests are at stake takes 
precedence of the physician's and 
surgeon's, save that the former gen- 
erally holds his client’s property in 
Men 


pay ar hitects, for fanciful designs of 


his hands and can pay himself. 
buildings, ten times the fees ever 
offered the most skilful physician or 
surgeon, A fashionable and wealthy 
woman, indeed, awards a higher pre- 
for the skill and taste of her 
mantua- maker than she ever dreams 
of 


sician, 


mium 


yestowing upon her family phy- 


Ly an immemorial war custom, the 


captives won by the conqueror’s 


spear were regarded as so many for- 


feited lives. The vanquished became 
the slaves of thei This cus- 
tom of 


nations has been appealed to by our 


captor, 


antiquity and of barbarous 


tiating 
ng 


highest judicial tribunal as init 


and sanctioning the right of property 


in man. In accordance with this 
custom and the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court — as the saving 
of life is equivalent to sparing —the 
medical profession have a verital 


lien upon the whok 
t 
But th 


sician’s service 


human race, 
money- value of th 
in preserving life and 
nomi- 
able to 


health is d presse d tothe lowest 
nal sum by which he may be 

live, prov ded he has all the business 
umulating a 


he can do. As to a 


fortune, it is unknown; he 
dies in the harness, like 
the worn-out horse. He 
already old before he 
tive and 


almost 
gen rally 
is usually 
obtains an ac- 


remunerative 


pr ictice, He 


* Tr i leg ‘ t 
th DD Aber a 
grate f th ud p fr t ’ 
whos wa - ' " 

M f Westminster —tl t 
world 
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must make hay while the sun shines 
—though it is the late autumn or 
looking coldly down 
harvest. When 
are searching for some 


winter sun, 


upon his active 
other men 
quict and serene retreat for a peace- 
ful and genial old age, he is in the 
midst of his most active cares and 
labor. 

To indicate the meagre incentive 
held out to high professional attain- 
ments, I need but instance one rep- 
resentative case: Dr. Daniel Drake, 
of Cincinnati, a man of great genius 
and activity, after a long professional 
career left behind him nothing in 
property save his little old-fashioned 
house on Fourth street, which he had 
occupied for over thirty years. He 
won the reputation in Europe of being 
the first, strongest, most original 
medical author America had 


duced. He was also one of the most 


pro- 


successful and popular medical lec- 


turers in the United States. There 
were at least twenty mechanics in 
that « ity whose life-labor had con- 


tinued but about one-half as long as 
his, who would average twenty times 
his wealth as the result. 

If the physician ever accumulates 
a fortune, it is almost always by in- 


vestments of his patrimony or ecarn- 
ings in business outside of his legiti- 
mate avocation. The monied success 
of the practitioner of medicine is made 
to depend upon the number of patients 
he may be able to attend. It is at 
once terrifying and amusing to mark 
the movements of a dashing popular 


break- 


residence, he 


city physician, Driving at 


neck speed to some 


rushes like lightning up the steps and 
one hardly has time 


into the house ; 


to note his disappearance, before — 
presto! he is back, popping out of 
the door like a box -jumping-jack ; 


leaping into his pheton, he is off 


again on the wings of the wind to 


another case. Such hasty service at 


l-side may insure a large in- 


come, even when the charge for ser- 


vice is moderate. Any fee, however 
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small, would be more than an equiva- 
lent for the science or special study 
expended in this fer saltem style of 
professional visits. 

The country is filled with physicians 
possessing native sagacity and fair 
acquirements, whose time is so thor- 
oughly consumed in visiting patients 
scattered over a broad area of country, 
that they degenerate by necessity into 
shallow routinists. Finding no time 
for the study of medical science, they 
become a positive disgrace to the pro- 
adorned. 


fession might have 


a maximum hgure, 


they 
There should be 
to limit the 
physician may undertake; for it is 


number of cases that a 


indispensable that he should have 
leisure for the study of cases, and for 
keeping up with the progress of sci- 
ence. No encroachment on his pro- 
fessional duties and studies should be 
tolerated. He 


farmer, a stock -raiser, or a speculator 


never should be a 
in real-estate or the funds; fora right 
attention to his profession leaves no 
Med- 
and 


energy for these side - interests. 
ical science is a jealous mistress, 
will not abide a divided heart; and he 
who voluntarily 


is indeed unworthy j 
distracted by 


allows his mind to be 
otherwork. But with existing customs, 
it is impossible that it should be other- 
wise. Itis absurd and disgraceful that 
the experts of the profession do not 
yield to the members all 


ordinary cases, 


younger 
I have known many 
a young surgeon of promise starved 
out, while attempting to push upward 
beside some veteran surgeon, where 
the business was sufficient to support 
half-a-dozen. 
has won distinction is too apt to be 


In such cases, he who 


jealous of the slightest encroachment 
upon his field, and will not willingly 
suffer a single case, however trivial, to 
pass to the hands of the 
rant. The 


merable for the man 


young aspl- 
opportunities are innu- 
at the head of 
his profession to encourage others; 
but it is far more common for him, if 
too politic to indulge in open depre- 


ciation, to “damn with faint praise.” 
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One of the wisest and most success- 
ful physicians I ever knew, died in 
after half a 


He endeavored 


devoting over 
century to practice, 
gulate his professional life by a 
ideal. I believe it is stated that 
he never pr a bill. His be- 
nce and kindness of heart were 
imposed turn. He 
allowed himself to be paid by his 
patrons when and how they pleased. 
The result of this laxity in 
matters did not simply injure himself, 
iate the 


sented 
nevol 


upon at every 


business 


but reacted seriously to depre« 
+} 


others in the profession. 


His ereat skill and long 
have 


expericnce 


should been devoted to grave 


, 
whereas he 


and difficult cases only 


was at the beck of every man, no 


matter how trivia! the complaint. 


rhe disposition of such _ high- 
hearted physicians to idealize their 
profession —to render their relation 
to their patients one of friendship or 
benevolen introduces a false ele- 
ment, which reacts upon the profession 
t lai Physicians get no cr dit for 
the istom. A doctor showing an 
alacrity in coll cting his dues is 
sneered at as sordid and inhuman; if 
h s dilatory therein, he is called 


shiftless and unbusiness-like: either 
dilemma is ready to pierce 


ty will accept all that the 


horn of th 
physician gives, and will soon claim 
his best service as no more than his 
duty, even if unpaid. There should 
any kind 


p iticnt 


tous service of 





be no | 
done by physicians. If the 
cannot pay for medical service, the 
public should be at th ‘and 


vidual physic 


CX pr ns 


not the ind ian. I would 


not hedge or discourage the charities 
of the 


in mone 


physician: let him give asmuch 


y as he « hooses: but he has 


no rig d pr te the neral 


s, for by 


professional services, 
so doing he injures others. Were any 


} 


other trade conducted as loosely, it 


The physi- 
cian Is ¢ xpected always to graduate 


would soon beggar itself, 


his fees downward below his schedule 


* Dr. J 


n Delamater, ot Cleveland, O 
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of prices according to the means of 
almost never does he go 


b 


with the 


his patients; 
| 


above his schedule, even 


most wealthy. The 


conseque nce 1S 
custom is In the aggre- 


of the 


that his payin; 


gate worth but fifty per cent. 
fees allowed by the customary schedule 
In our cities, he 
to the 


public, it is 


of prices. is expected 


to giv his best service poor: 


or, if he is paid by th 


five 


most grudgingly, and at about 





hundred per cent. below the low 
standard for such as can pay. The 
great hospitals of New York City and 


elsewhere receive the gratuitous serv- 


celebrities of the profession, 


ice of the 


who anticipate an increase in their 
private practice through the experience 
insti- 


or reputation obtained at th 


tutions. This is all wrong. The in- 
iid for his 
Any 


man, physician or otherwise, may if 
endow hospitals. As it is, 


dividual citizen should bx | 


labor according to its worth. 


he likes 
the public establish dispensaries, alms- 


houses, and 


hospitals, and endow 


them with the unpaid labor of the 


¢ 


medical profession. At 


almshouses 
and prisons, a farcical attempt to 


salary attending physicians is some- 
times made, in disposing the 


, — 
to the lowest bidder. It is needless to 


lowest bidding amounts 
hundred 


tablished 


say that the 
to a reduction of about five 
low fees ¢€ 
burden falls 


population, the 


per cent. upon th 


by custom. The upon a 


moicty of the least 


able of all others 


to endure it. 


so habituated is the world and the 


profession itself to witness this terrible 
private energies, that it 


Strain upon 


has hardly excited a remark hitherto. * 


* Dr. J. H.G m, of New Yor in | 
New Y \ y M 
N 1854 ) 
t e 
r 1 | 8 
t f y N York g 
s t migt t vest 
k vas $ 8. oO t S 

rT t } profes g 
] : s t l 
I t ch 
s ve equally by 1c W mmunity 
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This condition is an heir-loom to 
dark when the 
priesthood dispensed a kind of rude 


us from the 


ages, 
medicine and surgery to their flocks, 
exactly as they did religious instruc- 
tion; looking forward, perhaps, to 
their sure and heavenly reward. The 
medical profession, however, is no 
priesthood — it issimplyatrade. The 
sooner it the false 
position which priestcraft entailed and 
which cupidity and ignorance per- 
petuate, the better for medicine and 
the world. Were all the prisons, dis- 
pensaries, almshouses, and hospitals, 


is rescued from 


constructed by the unpaid labor of 


the various crafts employed—the 


masons, builders, smiths, etc. —there 
would be more justice in it than in 
allowing the labor of physicians in 
attending the sick poor to remain un- 
remunerated, If the best physicians 
and surgeons of New York City must 
be employed in Bellevue Hospital and 
Blackwell's Island, they should be 
paid for at a proper rate. The public 
should pay a full price for all private 
labor. 


his ability and experience, can devote 


No physician, however great 


proper study to cases beyond a certain 


number daily. Those professional 
veterans who attend to large hospitals 
and dispensaries, in addition to an 
extensive private practice, must cer- 
If the charity 
cases do not suffer, private practice 
There is a limit to human en- 


I positively declare that | 


tainly fail somewhere. 


must, 
durance. 
have witnessed in hospitals, at the 
hands of great surgeons and physi- 
cians, such hurried service and blun- 
dering as should have forever damned 
them in this world and the next, were 
it not notorious that they were over- 
Every 
have sufficient leisure for study. 


should 
This 


can only be accomplished by increas- 


worked. physician 


ing the fees of all, but in particular of 
the pre-eminent. Moreover, all gra- 
tuitous labor must cease. 


The 


less honored from day today, although 


profession is growing less and 


it has steadily advanced during the past 
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relative number of 
attribute this 
decline in popular estimation to the 
They 


century in the 
capable members. I 


impecuniosity of physicians. 
are too poor to purchase books and 
instruments, or to refresh themselves 
by dissections and general study. 
Poverty makes them so humble that 
the valuation of their labor is lowered, 
until finally, so strong is the tendency 
in nature to equalize, their service 
less than 


Against this result, I pro- 


becomes worth as little or 
their hire. 
test in the name of the thousands of 


students of medicine, who find their 
spirits crushed in the bitter struggle of 
winning their bread by a noble pro- 


fession, —and this at a time when all 
forms of charlatanry flourish, 
the very first men in the profession 


when 


are forced to undertake five times the 
business to which they can do justice, 
in order to insure an income in any 
way proportionate to their needs. 

I feel constrained to arraign society 
for much of the The 
public is strangely inclined to extreme 


evil suffered. 
license of opinion concerning physi- 


cians; a jest is made of their serious 


and noble aims, and the most unrea- 
sonable prejudices are cherished 
them. I 
charges uttered against practitioners, 
which, if half true, should have con- 
them to the 
Nevertheless those physi lans went 
unchallenged — apparently 
upon their ill-repute, as if unscrupu- 
This 


shows not so much professional de- 


toward have often heard 


signed penitentiary, 


thriving 
lous work were at a premium. 
indulges 


moralization, as that society 


in most unbridled license of opinion 
and expression toward the profession, 
and manifests the ingratitude of the 
bosom-warmed viper toward true 
benefaction, 

That 


practice, 


a physician may command 
that he 
maintain a style of living equal to 
that 
with an 


it scems imperative 
of the successful business man 
income ten times greater. 
His children must be well dressed and 


educated ; he must keep up a house 








which will be attractive to 


This 


the profession. 


patrons, 
is the source of much distress in 
It happens that in all 
our cities, the physician lives up to the 


full measure of his income. This is 


largely due to the fact that there is no 


graded schedule of prices for medical 
ser\ founded upon ability and ex- 
perienc Che young physician just 
start out is forced by existing cus- 


toms to make the charge for 
service as the most 


As long 


yurse crowd its custom 


same 
distinguished 


veteran, as this is the case, 


socicty will of 
while the 
The 


between the 


on the man of experience, 
r aspirant Is Ove rlooked. 
inevitable result is, that 
es of twenty-five and forty - five — 

p riod of life the 
usually accumulated 


a barbarous philosophy 


extant called “ Zaéssez fais or letting 
alone, which teaches that all values 
will regulate themselves in proportion 
to d 1d; that nothing can be done 
by or through individual efforts to 
mitigate evil—if any evil caz exist 
by the light of this miserable philoso- 
phy. The world, like Providence, 
‘helps those who help themselves.” 


The profession has lost its proper 
status as compared to other vocations. 
division 

Little 


ul associa- 


Doctors must unite for a just 
among themselves. 


help can come from medi 
tions: th 


their 1 


entirely r 


ir moral power is small, and 
il power is less ; they must be 
constructed. 


thereisnone. A 


System must 
ced wher 
force must be brought to 
bear upon medical schools to elevate 
th standard of 
T medical 


medical education. 


colleges hav ec 


been harping on this string, before the 


Association, for the past 


tw ty years, — as it were, to raise a 
smoke to cover their own short- 
comings; for no single college, to my 


knowleds 


standard. They were largely, and 


has changed or raised its 


perhaps justly, accused of lowering 
that standard during the war, in order 
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to increase the number of matriculants 
Me dic al 


diminished 


and schools 


through competition have 


graduates. 


the average price of their lecture - fees 
to about one-half what it was eight- 
Almost all 


en steadily advancin 


een years ago. other 


values have b os 


the 
low estimate on professional labor, 


but medical education shares in 


and the general low valuation placed 
upon all kinds of teaching in this age 


} 


of free schools, when the public can 
draw so freely upon the life-labor of 
scholars. 

And now the aim of this paper may 


perhaps be seen. Let there be estab- 
lished a 


shall re 


Physician’s Guilk which 


ulate the number of medical 


schools and of medical students in a 
fixed ratio to population. This society 


should legislate the 


~ 


matter of qualifi- 
and 


medi- 


medical students 
The valu ot 
fixed ata 


cations both for 


for graduation. 


cal instruction should be 
price to th 
] 
| 


certain living professors, 


all of whom should become members 
of the guild. A strict 
account should bx 
of the 


country. 


and regular 
1 


} + 
kept of the needs 


population throughout the 


Forw irded and endorse d 


by this society, the medical graduate 


should go at once to a place which 


needs the services he can render. A 


must be enforced, similar 


discipline 


to that prevalent inthe army. Every 


port his business 
idquarters of the 


physician should re 
regularly to the hk 
guild; these 


would become 


} 
rc ports, consolidat d, 
I} 


a very valuabl 


source 


rt] 


of information. It is well worthy of 


consideration, whether a_ physician 
should ever be permanently attached 
to a community ; for, as he advances 
in reputation and skill, it is proper 
that a larger field 
him, from time to time, 
to self-culture. Thus, much of that 


and energy 


should be awarded 
as a stimulus 
unnecessary waste of life 
due to the attempt of ambitious young 
men to crowd upward in our great 


cities in the midst of veterans, will be 
avoided. This guild must keep upa 
vigilant guard upon its members, that 
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medical education 


decline. In 


standard of 
shall not 
order that this organization should be 


the 
and morals 
enective 
long 
unworthy member of the profession 


every physician should be- 


thereto. Every incapable and 
must be retired. The temple of medi- 
n of thieves"; 


cine has bec ome “ad 4 
it must be 


cleansed. 


thoroughly swept and 
Let medicine purge itself, 
choke 
hand every form of charlatanry and 
There 


of medi- 


and then down with strong 


all false systems of medicine, 
can be but one true science 
cine, any more than of chemistry or 
atural philosophy. 

ation extant is well 
indicated by the fact that all druggists 


The demoraliz 


and apothecaries are the willing or 


unwilling instruments for the dissemi- 
Such of 


as are good for anything, are 


nation of quack nostrums. 
these 
but simple prescriptions of some well- 
read 
medicaments are of any 


physician. If any of these 
service in 
the diseases they profess to remedy, 
they only take by so much from the 
legitimate practice of the physician, 
But in 


are expected to diagnose their own 


their use, as ignorant people 


cases, and are accustomed to rely 


upon these nostrums as Spe fic S,a 


great and is often in- 


flicted. 


sell these 


positive injury 
Any druggist presuming to 
villainous compounds, 
should be cut off from all professional 
patronage. If doctors will only put 
forth their 


matter, 


positive interdict in this 


druggists will return to their 
true allegiance. should 


> 


Physicians 
never associate with quacks, politi- 


cally, socially, or religiously. How 
can an educated physician accept the 
hand of a quack -doctor in Christian 


fellowship? Yet I have heard of but 


one Christian physician who has 
dared to carry his professional prin- 
cipl s into his religion, He, by the 
force of his character and strong op- 


position, kept all irregular practition- 
of the 


was connected. 


ers out church with which he 
Yet, within six months 


j 


of the death of this veteran, the same 
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church swarmed with quack - doctors, 
His life was in marked contrast to the 
milk-and-water conduct of the 


resentative medical man —so de pre- 


rep- 


catory and apologetic before “ dear 
though he 


‘Excuse us for having principles; 


socicty,”’ as would say, 


they can embarrass nobody.” People 
will continue to amuse themselves by 
experimenting with quackery, so long 
as they know they can whistle back 
a regular doctor whenever formidable 
trouble comes. 

The professional guild must wage 
war with all pretence and ignorance, 


which shelters itself under the wing 
of regular medicine; for to cherish 
such elements of weakness is most 


disastrous. This may be done, through 
censors cmpowse red to issue certificates 
of competency, and to interdict prac- 
tice to those failing to pass the ordeal 


This 


more 


of a searching examination. 
will force medical college s to be 
circumspect concerning diplomas. It, 
should be obligatory upon all phy- 
sicians to have their diplomas and 
ates framed and exhibited 


The 


cal service should be gradk d according 


> 


other certifi 
in their offices. value of medi- 
to skill and experience. Local guilds 
should be everywhere established, to 


take cognizance of professional merits 


or demerits. Should any physician 
neglect his work, he may then be 
prohibited from practice. To some 


local guild every physician must be- 


long on excommunication 
fron the profession. As 


of the guild is to elevate the 


pain otf 
the object 
whole 
profession, to individuals, 


protect 


and to insure to soc lety at large the 
very best service, the strongest pos- 
sible motives will be afforded to the 


thor- 
oughly qualified, and to keep himself 


physician, to render himself 


so 


Many physicians degenerate into 


“grannies,” even if they 


veritable 
start out in their career with fair abili- 


ties and education. Occupation of 
hand and mind is the only means 


whereby medicine can be elevated. 
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The miserable superstitions which 
stand in the path of medicine must 
be putdown. For example, the prac- 
tice should be freed 
from the false prejudices and unjust 
In no 
other way than by continuous study 


of dissection 
restrictions now attached to it. 


and the practice of dissection can a 
knowledge of anatomy be possessed 
by doctors. At present, only a few 
professors have that accuracy in this 
be a common 
It is as indispensa- 


science which should 
accomplishment. 
ble to the thorough physician as a 
knowledge of the mechanical powers 
i civil Some pre- 


is to the engineer. 


sume to practice surgery without thor- 
ough anatomical knowledge; it is 
needless to say that unscrupulousness 
little further. I often 
heard physicians and surgeons com- 


can go have 
plimented for the possession of in- 
formation, which it would be highly 
disgraceful not to possess. Anatomy 
is a science which moves the intense 
enthusiasm of its cultivators; but un- 
‘bread butter sci- 
it will 


very 


less it is a and 


ence,” as the Germans say, 


surely die out, save among a 


few. The other branches of knowl- 
edge which are tributary to medicine 
— physiology, pathology, chemistry, 


and general physics — must be sedu- 
lously cultivated, not simply at the 
schools, but through the whole pro- 
fessional life. 
ceived by all 
no bus ness in 
and should 


man. Every instant a 


Unless a man is per- 
to be a student, he has 
a learned profession, 
for a better 
doctor 
norance of the 


make room 
pre- 
sumes to live in ig 
above-mentioned sciences, he trifles 
with the most important interests 
known to man. 


picion which society often entertains, 


The shrewd sus- 
that doctors habitually do this, aggra- 
vates all the evils of which the pro- 
fession complains. 

I have no space to consider the 
many specious arguments which will 


be urged to discourage the attempt to 
“ It 
is corrupt; you cannot restore a rot- 


elevate the medical profession. 
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ten apple,” it will be said. This is 
simply ridiculous. I do claim for the 
medical profession, as it exists to-day, 
an equality, if not a superiority, to 
any other trade or profession, in its 
moral tone and the general skill and 
scientific attainments of its members. 

The mechanical trades have organ- 
ized their “‘ unions” 
world. 


over the civilized 
These societies have success- 
fully resisted and overcome most of 
the evils which they were designed to 
Under their 
hear little of the surfeit of labor com- 
The value 


combat. influence we 
plained of thirty years ago. 
of all manual labor has been steadily 


he ld 


in much higher respect than ever be- 


advancing, and all the crafts are 


fore. This forms a striking contrast 
with the relative condition of the schol- 
arly vocations, and the estimation in 
which they are held. 
gymen, and physicians have always 


Teachers, cler- 


been miserably paid for their labor. 
Wages have, it is true, slightly ad- 
vanced; but not relatively to other 
It is high time that schol- 
ars generally rouse themselves and 


vocations, 


< else the world will 
backward. Already 


men perceive that the ill success of 


assert their claims; 
surely go wise 
scientific men, as compared with oth- 
ers, is exciting a decided indisposition 
in parents to devote their children to 
scholastic vocations; for all have an 
eye to such practical results as getting 
a good living and accumulating prop- 
erty. 

There has been no practical diffi- 
culty in organizing the trade guilds, 
and there will be less in the 
Thousands of the noblest 
men in the profession have been for 


medical 
profession, 
years ¢ ndeavoring to square their con- 
duct toward the world and each other 
by the high code of ethics inherited 
While 


individuals in nearly every other voca- 


from the fathers of medicine. 


tion are permitted to advertise them- 
selves, indulging in form of 
self - puffing, the intelligent and high - 
minded physician is ¢ x per ted to hold 


himself superior to such low arts. A 


every 
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fraternity can, however, without com- 
promise of dignity or principle, do 
much to help deserving members. 
Let physicians then invoke the aid of 
a guild, solemnly pledging themselves 
to act in concert for mutual support 
and defence, and implicitly to carry 
out the behests of an organization 
which, ramifying throughout society, 
and operating through system, as one 
man, shall lift the profession from the 
dust. 

I cannot perceive that the condition 
of the profession in Europe is mate- 
rially different from its s/a/ws with us. 
As might be expected, we legitimately 
inherit from the Old World most of 
our absurd and antiquated customs. 
In England, however, the prevalent 
fees are much higher than with us; a 
sovereign a visit is the ordinary charge. 
A friend informs me that, at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh, 
he was present at an operation, the fee 
for which was two hundred pounds. 
Dr. S. inquired what the American fee 
would be for a like case, and was in- 
formed ‘‘ about one hundred and fifty 
dollars, were the patient abundantly 
able to pay!” Skilled manual labor 
is generally worth about three times 
United States as in 
England; a still greater difference ex- 
ists between the unskilled or common 
day - labor in the two countries. Thus 


as much in the 


it may be seen by contrast, that pro- 
fessional labor is relatively much too 
low in this country. 

The great masters of the profession 
should be graduated from all routine 
duties, and be no more necessitated to 
such over-work as greatly diminishes 
There is 
no chance for these evils to rectify 
themselves; they are worse this year 
than Medical 
tions have no real powers, as is evi- 


the value of their services. 


ever before. associa- 
denced upon any attempt to discipline 
practitioners for unprofessional con- 


duct; the public stupidly attribute 
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such action to professional jealousy, 
and the individual thrives on the * per- 
Indeed, these 
seem of little service, save to 


secution,” socicties 
pass 
resolutions of respect over deceased 
members. The American Medical 
Association has shown itself impotent 
yet all 
candid physicians admit that reform 


to effect any signal reforms; 


is loudly called for. 

The public has never shown itself 
generous to a class of men who habit- 
ually give away more of their labor 
than any other. We do not 
even the clergy or teac hers ; these are 


except 


in some sort generally salaried, and 
can manage to square their expenses 
accordingly. ‘The laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” but he must set his own 
price. From ill- pay and ungencrous 
competition, the chief troubles spring. 
The physician’s guild, after thoroughly 
purifying the profession, will have 
done much to put down the perverse 
free - thinking so prevale nt as re gards 
medical science. Many pretend to 
regard it as some old-fashioned and 
machine, criticizing it as 


Principles of 


worn - out 


‘behind the age,” 


etc, 
medicine as certain asthe maxim in 
physics that ‘‘ action and reaction are 
flippantly disputed by 
those as incapable of judging as chil- 
dren are of grave problems in politi- 
cal economy. 

Can we not by systemized effort and 


equal,” are 


combination raise ourselves to a high- 
cr plane, above the superstitions and 
cupidity of mankind, and force admi- 
ration and respect where now we get 
but sneers and ingratitude? By so 
doing we shall rescue from sorrow, 
privation, and untold bitterness, thous- 
ands of deserving men, who 
sought the bright apples of wisdom in 
the Hesperides garden of science, only 
to find them at the mouth “ apples of 
discord,” full of hate, and Sodom ap- 
ples, full of the ashes of disappoint- 
ment, G. M. Ketroce, M. D 


have 
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THE 
CHAPTER I. 


T EARLY all great men have had 
N their eulogists. Achilles found 
his Homer, AZneas his Virgil, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte his Abbott; and Wil- 
liam Boekel, who discovered the secret 
of salting herrings in barrels, inspired 
the muse of a Dutch poet who sang 
his praises in the most unexceptiona- 
ble Ciceronean Latin. The number 
of people who can appreciate the deli- 
cate flavor of a Dutch herring is no 
doubt far larger than the number of 
those who are capable of appreciating 
j l's /Eneid, or 
and there- 


Homer's Odyssey, Vir 
even Abbott's Napoleon ; 





fore, as the French proverb says, 
“ Chacun a son rout.” 


Still, few will care to deny that 
His 


been sealed by a great 


Boekel deserves well of posterity. 
fame has 
Emperor ; for Charles V. is known to 
have eaten a salt herring, tail and all, 
in honor of its discoverer, on Boekel's 
at Erkhuysen. 
of many other distinguished charac- 


tomb As in the case 


ters, so we find that a certain air of 
mystery also surrounds the question 
whether William Boekel 
called Buekling — saw the light of this 
planet in 1347 or in 1417. In the 
same manner, historians still differ as 


—-sometimes 


to whether Napoleon Bonaparte was 
born on the fifth day of February or 
on the fifteenth day of August. Boe- 
kel and Napoleon — fisher of herrings 
and ruler of men! There 
no doubt as to which of the two is 


should be 
more deserving of immortality. Boe- 
kel was a discoverer, Napoleon mere- 
ly aconqueror. The latter lost during 
his own life-time, what he had won 
in so many blood - stained fields ; the 
memory of the former survives even 


Napoleon 


after four or five centuries. 


caused hundreds and thousands to suf- 
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fer the pangs of hunger; Boekel has 
fed, and still continues to feed, mill- 
ions. No 
without 


mouth has ever tasted a 


herring bearing eloquent 
witness to Boekel’s merits. Napoleon 
has bequeathed to France the Cod 
Napoleon ; Boekel has given to Hol- 
The first of 
its laws ordained that no net should 
prior to the fif- 
Each 


were 


land her herring code. 


be cast into the sea 
teenth day of June. year the 
Dutch 
before they set sail for the fishing - 
grounds, to make solemn oath, in the 
presence of their burgomasters and 


fishermen compelled, 


councilmen, to observe this law. After 
taking the oath, the skippers received 
a certificate to that effect ; and on their 
return, they were again called on to 
swear that they had kept the first oath. 
This custom, which used to be, 
for all we know to the contrary.may 
still be observed, was 


and 
no doubt sug- 
gested by the observation that herrings 
caught prior to the fifteenth day of 
June were of an inferior quality; and 
Holland seems mainly indebted to it 
for the superior repute of her herrings, 

In the beginning of the month of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1720, 
the world-renowned city of Amster- 
dam was once more engaged in mak- 
ing preparations for its annual herring 
fishery. The harbor, capacious enough 
for all the fleets of Europe to ride 
in, was dotted with duyses—as the 
schooner -rigged, whaleboat - shaped 
vessels for the herring fishery, were 
called. A living and 
fishermen, clad in their quaint dress — 


line of sailors 


brown coats, enormous trunk breeches 
and broad - brimmed hats — extended 
all the distance 
magnificent town -ha!l — perhaps the 


from the harbor tothe 


finest building of its kind in any coun- 
try. All these 
herring fleet, and were proceeding 


men belonged to the 
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leisurely, in smaller or larger groups, 
according to the size of the vessels 
to which they belonged, in the direc- 
tion of the town-hall for the purpose 
of taking the customary oath to catch 
no fish before the fifteenth day of June 
at midnight. 

Among the crowds which this cere- 
mony had drawn to the square in front 
of the town-hall, was a man whose 
dandified exterior and affected man- 
ners, as he lounged about, contrasted 
oddly with the plain garb and stolid 
bearing of the natives. He was 
dressed in the extreme of French fash- 
ion, and might have been about thirty 
years ofage. To save his elaborately 


arranged ha from being ruffled, he 


carried his laced hat under his arm. 
With his chin in the air, he 


danced than walked along, derisively 


rather 


smiling whenever his long sword 


chanced to become entangled with 
the legs of some bystander. Suddenly 
his sword came into contact with the 
did not seem 


shins of one who dis- 


posed to bear it, and who resented 
this insolence with an emphatic French 
curse. The swaggerer turned around, 
laid his hand on the hilt of his rapier, 
but quickly dropped it, to rush with 
open arms towards the offender. 

“*Pon honor! Do my eyes deceive 
me? Can this really be the Marquis 
de Bois—my old comrade at Ver- 
sailles ?” 

The stranger, who had also grasped 
the hilt of his 


the other, and laughingly exclaimed : 


rapier, now embraced 
** As I live, here is our missing Cheva- 


lier de la Riviére’s own fascinating 
self?’ 


“Hist, Marquis! This is hardly the 


place for an exchange of confidences. 
Let us go to some inn, where we can 
discuss our affairs without listeners. 
There is a good one over the way. 
*Pon honor, I am delighted to meet 
We 
each other.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he 


you, have so much to Say to 


plunged into the crowd, and cleared, 
by an indiscriminate application of 
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his elbows, a passage for his friend 
through the very thickest of it. 

«Still the same as ever,”’ muttered 
the Marquis to himsc¢ lf, with a smile, 
as he followed in the wake of his im- 
“As 


used to be asa 


petuous leader. impudent at 
Amsterdam as he 
Musquetaire at court.” 

Arrived at the hostelry, the two 
Frenchmen ordered some wine, and 
sat down by a window which com- 
manded a full view of the town-hall 
with the square before it. 

When the Marquis had somewhat 
appeased the voracity which his friend 
displayed for Parisian news, he touched 
glasses, and said: 

“‘ Now, my dear Chevalier, it is your 
turn to solve the mystery of your 
strange disappearance from Versailles, 
I confess that it would have surprised 
me less to see a miracle —even to 
hear that you had paid your debts — 
than to meet the and most 
volatile butterfly at this at- 
mosphere of tobacco -smoke and salt 
fish.” 

‘Your own presence, my dear Mar- 


gayest 


court in 


quis, surprises me scarcely less.” 
“And yet nothing can be 
You are 


more 


easily explained. aware of 


my poet al tastes ?”’ 

“Certainly —in so far as_ the 
wretched satires with which you used 
to read us to Versailles 
deserve that appellation. None of 
us ever felt quite safe from your muse, 


sleep at 


though she was a very harmless per- 
sonage. 

The disparaged worshipper of Apollo 
made a wry face, and rapidly drained 
his glass to drown his mortification in 
the purple juice of the Bordeaux grape. 
*“ Upon this 
“there seems to be a different 


point,” he remarked, 
view 
entertained at Paris. I had," continued 
the Marquis, with a poor assumption 
of indifference, ‘‘ written a satirical ode 
on one of the Regent's amours, and 
was ordered in consequence to leave 
the capital within twenty-four hours, 
and France within forty-eight. Before 


I left, however, I took good care to 
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express my opinion still stronger of 
the 
court, in 


Regent, his ministers, and the 


another ode, which must 
have created a profound sensation. 
To convince you of the progress I 
have made as a poet, I will read you 
the verses.” 

With this threat, the Marquis began 
to fumble in the breast pocket of his 
coat. The Chevalier, greatly alarmed, 
“Later, 
dear Marquis, I shall be ravished to 


First permit 


seized his friend’s arm, saying: 


hear you read the ode. 
me to relate my own adventures.” 

“Will they be long?” half-sneer- 
ingly asked the Marquis, not a little 
nettled at the Chevalier’s evident lack 
of appreciation for his verses. 

“Not quite so long or so dull as 
mali- 








your ode would probably be,” 
ciously retorted the Chevalier. 
“ Perhaps just as long and dull as 


my Toledo!” exclaimed the enraged 
Marquis, rising and half drawing his 
blade. ‘Let us them at 
once!” 

The Chevalier fora moment fixedly 


measure 


regarded the Marquis, apparently dis- 
But 
he soon burst into a hearty laugh, put 


posed to accept the challenge. 


both hands on his companion’s shoul- 
ders, and forced him down on his seat, 
saying : 

“Old comrade, are we to meet in 
this land of tobacco-pipes and salt 
fish to cut our throats, or at least to 
disfigure our faces? Being on the eve 
of concluding a rich marriage, I can- 
not afford it.”’ 

“On the eve of a rich marriage? 
repeated the Marquis, whose anger 


” 


seemed as easily allayed as aroused. 

The Chevalier mysteriously nodded 
his and continued in a lower 
tone of voice: ‘In thiscountry, mil- 
lions are made in the herring trade.” 

‘Which millions you could no doubt 
find excellent use for,” dryly rejoined 
the Marquis, not unwilling to retaliate 
for the unhandsome criticism passed 
on his poetry. ‘When the Chevalier 
de la Riviére, Captain of the Royal 
Musquetaires, disappeared on acertain 


head, 
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night from Versailles, he was as poor 
as Diogenes in his tub — even poorer, 
for Diogenes had no debts, and drank 
nothing more expensive than water.” 

The shaft hit, and it was now the 
Chevalier’s turn to gulp down his ire, 
which he also did with a copious 
libation. 

‘Who wins may laugh,” he replied. 
** Rich heiresses are becoming scarcer 
and scarcer. Even now a man can 
well afford to go some distance to find 
such a paragon. The fatigue of a 
journey from Paris to Amsterdam will 
be amply repaid by a rich bride.” 


wast 


Marquis, in derision. 


rich bride ?” the 
‘It strikes me 


that you were married in France, and 


ejaculated 


toa lady who was reputed to have 
more of the dragon than the angel in 
her disposition. 
led the life of cat and dog.” 


“Poor soul! peace be toher ashes!’ 


Report says that you 
, 


quickly said the Chevalier, affectinga 
mournful expression of countenance, 
“Let us be mindful of the classic in- 
junction to speak no ill of the dead !” 

“Ts she dead?” incredulously in- 
the 
first I have heard of your bereave- 
ment.” 

“‘T have been a disconsolate widow- 


quired the Marquis. ‘This is 


er nearly a year,’’ continued the Che- 
valier, carefully avoiding the steady 
gaze of his sceptical friend. ‘“ It was 


a romantic, youthful passion.” 
‘*Which soon became detestation,” 
remarked Marquis. ‘ But it is 
immaterial ; the sod more 
lightly on her than her hand did on 
Who is the object of your new 


the 
may rest 
you. 

flame ? 

‘‘T love a second time, because I 
cannot exist without it.” 

‘ Nor without money.” 

“Twill point her out to you,” said 
the Chevalier, rising from his seat. 
the 
door of the hostelry, where the Che- 


The two compatriots went to 
valier asked his friend to direct his 
eyes to a window on the other side of 
the square, at which several people 
were standing. On the right was a 
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fat Hollander, with a fur cap on his 
bullet -shaped head, who was half 
concealed by dense clouds of smoke 
which he puffed with full red cheeks 
from a long clay pipe. On the left 
was a still fatter matron, evidently his 
mate. Her triple chin 
rested on a stiff ruff, which an extra- 


ponderous 


ordinary amount of starch alone could 
have saved from being crushed under 
the load of flesh it had to support. 
Her expressionless eyes had a very 
sleepy look about them, and would 
evidently have been firmly closed but 
for the man's tobacco-smoke, which 
caused the lids occasionally to wink. 
Between these two pictures of obesity, 
stood a young girl, with a_ brilliant 
complexion and golden ringlets, who 
might have been called beautiful. But 
how should the offspring of two such 
mountains of flesh have come to any 
thing so unsubstantial ? 

“ There is my future family,” said 
the Chevalier. 

The Marquis screamed with laugh- 
ter. ‘‘ What? that big barrel which 


steams as if it were full of warm 
beer!” 

“That big barrel, my dear fellow, 
represents a barrel of gold. It is 


Mynher Archimbalt, the richest her- 
ring trader in the Netherlands, a man 
who equips every year forty vessels 
for the fishing grounds. The respec- 
table female on the other side is his 
charming fraz —the most accommo- 
dating mother imaginable, for she 
sleeps twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four, and never fully opens 
her eyes during the remaining hour. 
The darling between thetwo is, I need 
scarcely say, their only child, my 
adored Ursula!” 

** Not so bad, pon honor,” said the 
Marquis, eyeing the heiress to a bar- 
rel of gold. ‘‘ Viewed through a pac- 
tolian medium, she is almost irresist- 
ible.” 

“T trust you will respect the rights 
of a friend,” observed the Chevalier, 
regarding the eulogist with suspicion. 
** She is as good as betrothed to me, 
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and any attempt to get up a flirtation 
with her would only be a useless waste 
of time on your part, besides being an 
insult to myself.” 

‘How did you manage to secure 
an introduction to the family?” 
ceeded the Marquis, apparently un- 
heedful of the warning, and still 
ogling the heiress. 

‘Oh, though not claiming to be a 
poet, I still possess some inventive 
genius, WhenlI came here, I heard 
that Mynher Archimbalt was looking 
about for a French teacher for his 
daughter, I introduced myself to him 
in that capacity, and Ursula became 
During the two 


pro- 


my devoted pupil. 
months of my instruction she 
made astounding progress.” 


‘Progress ? In what? In the art of 


has 


love, or in French?” 


“In the language of both. She 
writes French exercises, and I make 
her translate such sentences as—. 


‘Charming friend, I love you dearly ;’ 
for life ;’ and similar 
tender expressions.” 

‘‘But what do the parents say to 
this ?"’ asked the Marquis. “Is this 
course of study approved by them?” 


‘Mine is a love 


“They seem to have no objection, 
The father is always smoking, while 
the mother sleeps. Moreover, the old 
man sails to-night for the North Sea 
for two months, and in the mean 
time ui 

“You expect to 
course of instruction,” interrupted the 
Marquis; “ and that is perfectly natu- 
ral. But,”’ added he, after a pause, 
“T fear that this human chimney 
may yet disappoint you. We are not 
in Paris, where the women rule; and 
if Mynher should happen to prefer 
some one else for a son-in-law, you 
might lose the game after all. But 
look,”’ he exclaimed, with animation ; 
“the girl has just been joined by a 
young fellow who has the appearance 





complete your 


of a rival.” 

The Chevalier gazed in the direction 
of the window where the Archimbalt 
family stood, and saw there a sturdy, 
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fine -looking young Hollander, who 
had planted himself by Ursula’s side, 
while he was lighting his pipe at that 
of the father. 

‘‘He is not dangerous,” 
Chevalier, 
“Though the lout is a good deal at 


said the 
perfectly at his ease. 
the house, and much thought of by 
the old skilful herring 
fisher.” 

“But that should be a very high 
recommendation !”’ 

“Luckily, he embarks to-day with 
the father, and this will afford me full 


man as a 


Ss opt “ 

‘Take care, Chevalier; may 
lose the game, unless you play your 
best of both. 
These stolid and phlegmatic Holland- 
ers look to me as if they acted more 
than they talk 
are their exact 


you 
card before the return 
-in which respect you 


Were I in 


your place, I would bring matters toa 


opposite. 


crisis by running away with the girl. 
Unless grossly mistaken in the customs 
of the this the 
surest means to compel the old man 


country, would be 


to give you his girl, no matter how 
much he may now dislike the match.” 
The Chevalier was for a moment 
taken by surprise, and eyed his friend 
The Marquis, how- 


ever, endured this scrutiny with the 


most intently. 


utmost composure, looking the very 
ideal of a disinterested adviser and 
faithful ally. 

‘| should be sorry,” he proceeded, 
‘‘to have it said that a Frenchman, a 
Chevalier de la Reviére, had been cut 
It would be little 
Run 


out by a Hollander. 
less than a national humiliation. 
away with her, I repeat, and this very 
night at that, when her father and 
lover are going to sea. No opportu- 
nity more favorable could well present 
itself. My purse, arm, and equipage, 
are at your service. We shall drive 
to the the 
frontier into Germany, where a cler- 


Hague, thence across 
gyman will easily be persuaded to 
unite you. I shall compose the epitha- 
lamium, and sing the bliss of your 


wedded love; you send the verses, 
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with a touching letter, to Papa, and I 
wager that he opens his arms forgiv- 
ingly to his erring children.” 

This touching picture, so skilfully 
conjured up in the imagination of the 
love -lorn Chevalier, was so effective 
that he appeared for a time completely 
carried away in its contemplation. 
At last, enthusiastically embracing the 
Marquis, the ex-Musquetaire said: 
“Excellent friend, guardian spirit of 
everlasting 


my love, count on my g 
gratitude.” 

‘And you count on the barrel of 
the of the 


bride ensures to you. promptly 


gold which possession 
Act 
and energetically, and your fortune 
will be made before morning.” 
“Yes, this very night I will act, 
brother! 


of love to Ursula, find an opportunity 


I speed now on the wings 


to see her alone, arrange everything, 


here to complete our 


preparations. As Orestes and Pylades 
abducted the Diana 
from Tauris, so we two will furnish a 
modern parallel to that classical 


friendship by bringing 


and return 


once image of 


away our 
ador« d Ursula.” 

“That means, of course, into your 
loving arms,” explained the Marquis ; 
«and, like Orest 
I, my Pylades, behold in Ursula only 


s in Iphigenia, so will 


a beloved sister.” 
T he 


embraced, 


two compatriots once more 


exchanged a few more 
assurances of undying friendship, and 
then parted. The Chevaliet procee¢ ded 
with clastic steps in the direction of 
the Archimbalt while the 
Marquis returned tothe tavern to await 


mansion, 


his friend’s return. 

‘‘ He wants to overreach me,” mut- 
tered the Chevalier, on his way to his 
“As if I 


through the scheming poetaster! He 


intended. could not see 
shall help me to get the chestnuts out 
of the fire, but he will hardly gain 
anything more than burnt fingers by 
the operation.” 

“The fool!” said the Marquis to 
himself, opening a fresh bottle of 
“Does he really imagine 


Bordeaux. 























that the heiress is to be abducted for 
his benefit? I shall teach the popin- 
jay that I can 
actual life as well as on paper.” 


make epigrams in 

These monologues suffix iently indi- 
cate that the two friends were at this 
moment, if not exactly of one body, 
certainly of one mind, for both had 
the same thought, namely, to secure 
the barrel of gold —the girl being but 
a secondary consideration. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the rear of Mynher Archimbalt's 
residence was a large garden, which 
side 


opened on an_ unfrequented 


street. In this street were drawn up 
after dark the horses and carriage of 
the Marquis de Bois, evidently ready 
to start at a moment's warning for the 
Hague. When the numerous chimes 
of Amsterdam rang out on the night 
the tenth hour, the two conspirators, 
muffled in large cloaks, approached 
the garden gate, which the Chevalier 
carefully swung back on its hinges. 
The Marquis could not refrain from 
an audible chuckle at the thought of 
the amusing adventure upon which he 
was about to enter. 

‘ Hist !"’ whispered the Chevalier ; 
“‘remember that Mynher and Wilkins 
are probably still in the house.” 

‘A set-to with the herculean Hol- 
lander who appears to be your rival 
might no doubt 
replied the Marquis, still chuckling ; 


be disagreeable, 


“that young giant looks as if a single 
blow from his ponderous fist would suf- 
fice to put an end to all your wooing.” 

‘*T fear no man whocarriesa sword, 
but all my notions of honor recoil 
from the idea of 
with a blackguard,” said the Chevalier, 


drawing the Marquis under the shade 


coming to blows 


of a stunted tree. 

“Shall we be kept waiting long ?"’ 
asked the Marquis after a while, with 
ill- concealed impatience. 

“Until the signal gun of the fishing 
fleet summons Mynher and Wilkins 
on board their vessels.” 
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‘And has Ursula positively prom- 
ised to meet you as soon as the coast 
is clear?” 

‘* She has. 
name all the 
French to her, and she pk dg d her- 
self to 
garden.” 

‘* But if the girl is so devoted to you, 


I told her that I would 
stars in the sky in 


meet me secretly in the 


why did you not inform her frankly 
of the 
night? 


reason for mecting you to- 
Why did you not tell her at 
once that you meant to run away?” 
“ That equivocal phrase might have 
shocked the innocent darling, though 
I have not the slightest apprehension 
perfectly 
You can 


hardly conceive how she adores me.”’ 


of her failing to become 
reconciled to the idea itself. 


‘In secret, no doubt.” 
“And though she 
believe the astronomical theo1 y , con- 
tinued the Chevalier, not heeding this 


prete nded to 


malicious insinuation, she is no 
doubt fully prepared for something 
entirely different.” 


“We shall 
Marquis, sceptically shaking his head. 


soon see,” said the 


A stream of light from a window in 
the lower part of the Archimbalt man- 
sion sudde nly shot out into the dark- 
ness, and the sound of voices became 


audible inside. 


The Marquis pinched 

his friend’s arm, and whispered : 
“There they creep 

nearer the window; 


are. Let us 
perhaps we may 
overhear their conversation.” 

Almost creeping on the ground—a 
mode of locomotion to which they 
were accustomed as courtiers —the 
modern Orestes and Pylades reached 
a point sufficiently close to the open 
window to hear and see all that passed 
within without being exposed to ob- 
servation themselves. 

In the 
entire family, with the addition of 
Wilkins. The mother was sleeping, 
as usual, on a chair: the daughter 
knitting - needles ; 


room were assembled the 


busily plied her 
while the father was smoking as if for 
a wager, with his younger associate. 


“We shall have an abundant yield 
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this season,” said Mynher, blowing 
out a dense cloud of smoke from his 
pipe, ‘“‘for all the indications have 
been singularly propitious.” 

“Yes,” was the reply of the younger 
Hollander; after which a long pause 
ensued. 

Having thoroughly digested the last 
remarks, the elder of the two men 
slowly removed the pipe from his 
mouth, laid it on the table before him, 
gave the other a significant look, and 
said, stopping every few seconds 
between each word to breathe : 

“TI expect, Wilkins, that you will 
this year be sufficiently lucky to pro- 
cure me the honor of the first herring 
and yourself the gold medal. Last 
year, you know, William Dudolf, one 
of old Belkland’s fishermen, was the 
successful man; this time it must be 
one of mine.” 

Wilkins signified his cordial assent 
to the proposition, by nodding his 
head and smoking more vigorously 
than before. After another and a 
longer pause, Mynher continued : 

‘You understand your business as 
well as any one. Catch the first her- 
ring of the season, — let it be said at 
Amsterdam that old Archimbalt has 
carried off the victory over his old 
enemy and rival, Belkland, — and the 
hand of my girl shall be yours.” 

As indifferent a listener as Ursula 
had hitherto always appeared when 
the men were talking, it was evident 
that these words had not escaped her 
attention, for she blushed scarlet, and 
her eye shot a sharp glance at Wil- 
kins. That imperturbable individual 
showed, however, not the least sign 
of emotion or surprise, but remarked, 
in his ordinary apathetic manner: 

“And the Frenchman, the rich 
Chevalier ?” 

“The Frenchman,” unctuously re- 
plied the old man, “is a bag of wind, 
who has tried to pull the wool over 
our eyes. Cautious as it behooves a 
business man always to be in dealing 
with strangers, I wrote to an old cor- 
respondent at Paris to institute inqui- 





ries into his history, character, and 
antecedents. The upshot is that his 
estates lie in the moon; that the very 
wig on the top of his head is still un- 
paid for; that he is a pauper, a spend- 
thrift, a debauchee, who has no more 
scruple to cheat honest people out of 
their own than to run a husband 
through the body after seducing his 
wife.” 

At this decidedly personal turn of 
the conversation, which showed the 
eavesdropping Chevalier that he was 
found out, the Marquis could not 
refrain from a malicious chuckle. 
His friend, who saw himself so sud- 
denly and unpleasantly unmasked in 
the eyes of his intended family, 
stamped his feet in impotent rage, and 
hissed through his hard - set teeth : 

«The old herring barrel ! the shark! 
the idiot! I'll murder him!” 

‘‘Hush!” whispered the overjoyed 
Marquis into the ear of his disgusted 
compatriot. ‘‘ Your father-in-law has 
not yet done entertaining his hearers 


> 


with a catalogue of your virtues. 

And the Marquis had anticipated 
correctly. Mynher Archimbalt, who 
had probably not often held such a 
lengthy discourse, resumed : 

“IT have, moreover, forbidden this 
adventurer the house, and my daugh- 
ter shall no longer speak to him. 
You,” he said, turning to Ursula, 
“have taken your last French lesson.” 

“Yes, father,” dutifully replied the 
daughter. 

“Do you hear that ?”” whispered the 
Marquis to the listening lover. ‘* The 
chances do not appear to be so much in 
your favor as you represented to me.” 

‘* Patience,’”” murmured the Cheva- 
lier, as he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. 

The signal-gun, which just then 
boomed in the harbor, relieved him 
from the painful necessity of further 
explanations, 

“The hour to go on board has 
come!” said Mynher. 

‘‘We must say good - by,” assented 
Wilkins. 
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“Myn Got, Mynher, what is this ?”’ 
exclaimed the mother, rudely awak- 
ened from her almost perpetual slum- 
ber by the boom of the cannon. 

‘“‘ Itis nothing,” soothingly answered 
the husband. ‘‘ We are to raise the 
anchor. Good -by , Ursula! good - by, 
wife ; take good care of our girl.” 

“| will guard her like the apple of 
replied the wife, yawning 
and stretching herself. 

‘The apple of her eye is certainly 


my eye,” 


well guarded,” ironically whispered 
the Marquis, “ for the lids of her eyes 
are always shut.” 

Wilkins now stepped to the side of 
Ursula. 
without any perceptible emotion, “I 
shall be sure to catch the first herring, 
In the 
mean time, don't forget the absent.” 


“I certainly will not,” she replied, 


‘God bless you,” he said, 


as your father wants me to do. 


with averted face. 

Mynher imprinted a cold kiss on 
his daughter's forehead, and looked 
round with the intention of saluting 
his wife but, discovering that she 
had already relapsed into her usual 
comatose condition, he relinquished 
the idea, and left the room with 
Wilkins. 

“A happy voyage to the infernal 
regions!"’ hissed the Chevalier, when 
the sound of the house - door and the 
heavy footsteps of the two fishermen 
had died away. 

“Those Dutchmen have made you 
sweat,’ remarked the Marquis to his 
friend. ‘If the stake were anything 
less than a barrel of gold — = 

“The stake is as good as won, 
brother,” reassuringly said the Cheva- 
lier. ‘* You look tothe carriage. My 
bird might be frightened to see you. 
She and I will join you soon.” 

“You send me away ?” 

“ Are you afraid that we shall run 
off without you ?” asked the Chevaiier, 
derisively. ‘* Remember, we have no 
conveyance but yours.”’ 

“ That is true,”’ apologetically said 
the Marquis; “only do not put my 


patience to too severe a test.” 
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“He does not quite trust me, after 
all,” thought the Marquis, as he went 
to the place where he had ordered his 
servants and carriage to wait for him. 
‘*Let me once have the gold mine 
inside, and the rest will 
itself.” 

“The Marquis 
scheme in his mind,” thought the 
Chevalier; ‘‘ but it would be 
if I should not be man enough to take 


follow of 


has some deep 


strange 


care of the girl as well as of the 
money.” 

He cautiously went to the window, 
which was still open, and glanced into 

The mother 
habitual serenity ; 
Ursula continued her knitting, though 
her attention did not seem to be con- 
centrated on the work. 
time her eyes uneasily surveyed the 
room and rested on the window. The 
Chevalier, who flattered himself that 
he was the cause of this uneasiness, 
but 
went on 


the room. slumbered 


with her while 


From time to 


inserted his head into the room; 
the slender white fingers 
knitting even more rapidly than be- 
fore. 
“Ursula! 
softly called. 
The girl slowly raised her head, 
and looked him straight in the face 
without the least 
For a single instant something like a 
flashed 
mouth; but it was not until the Cheva- 
lier had called her by the tenderest 
names in the vocabulary of love, that 


adored Ursula!" he 


Sign of recognition, 


roguish smile round her 


she rose, placed one rosy finger on 
her pouting lips, and pointed to the 
parent. After this 
mime, she came to the window, and 


sleeping panto- 


said with the utmost composur¢ 


“The sky is overcast to-night. 
You will have to find some other 
occasion to name to me the stars in 


French.” 

Having said these words, the girl 
deliberately let down the window in 
the face of her admirer, who had ex- 
pected an entirely different reception. 
He stood for a moment as if petrified, 
and then cried through the window: 
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“Ursula, divine Ursula! It is I, 
your devoted slave. Come out into 
the garden, I adjure you! The star 
of love shines brightly in the sky.” 

But Ursula appeared for the nonce 
as hard of hearing as her mother. 
Vainly the disappointed gallant before 
the window gesticulated and entreated. 
At last his love, his devotion, his ten- 
derness, turned into fury, and he cried 
savagely : 

‘“‘You have made a fool of me, 
Ursula! Of me, the Chevalier de la 
Rivicre! But I will be revenged, 
and then woe be to you!” 

“ Woe be to you!” suddenly re- 
echoed a masculine voice behind him. 
At the same instant, the Chevalier 
felt a heavy mantle flung over his 
head, a gag thrust into his mouth, and 
two pair of powerful arms raised him 
bodily from the ground like a child 
and quickly bore him into the street. 
There he was once more put on his 
feet, but without having either the 
mantle or the gag removed; while 
the same terrible voice which had 
echoed his words, now muttered into 
his ear: 

“Forward, or you are a dead 
man!” 

The poor Chevalier had no choice 
but to obey the mandate, and walked 
on between his captors without know- 
ing where he was going. Their des- 
tination proved to be the harbor, 
where he was made to enter a small 
boat, which carried the party to a 
large vessel. There the kidnapped 
man was ordered to sit down on a 
coilof rope. Aftera while the vessels 
made sail. When fairly under way, 
his mantle and the gag were removed, 
and then the first man he saw was his 
rival, Wilkins, pacing the deck with 
long strides. 


CHAPTER III. 


Leaving the Chevalier to his fate, 
we must now return to the Marquis, 


who had vainly waited for his friend 
and the bride. When they failed to 








make their appearance, he went to the 
garden gate to see what had become 
of them: but he found it locked. His 
first impression was that the Chevalier 
had deceived him, and eloped in some 
other way. On the next morning his 
investigation began with a visit to the 
Archimbalt mansion, where he saw, to 
his amazement, Ursula seated at the 
window as usual. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the Chevalier’s lodgings, 
where he was told that his friend had 
not slept at home that night. Although 
the feclings with which the two com- 
patriots regarded each other were 
none of the best, the Marquis still 
thought himselfin honor bound to sift 
his mysterious disappearance to the 
bottom, and with this view he finally 
went to the burgomaster of Amster- 
dam. 

“Was your friend young?” asked 
that official, after hearing the facts of 
the case. 

«“ About thirty years of age. 


“ Strong and able-bodied ?” 


“Yes, but ——" 

“That will do,” interrupted the 
official. 

“Then you know what has become 
of him?” 

“IT can readily imagine —he has 


fallen into the clutches of the 
press gang. I understand they were 
out last night.” 
“What is to be done ? 
“Nothing,” was the dry answer. 


“The kidnapped men are at once put 
on board. You will not see your friend 
again for some time.” 

With this poor comfort, the burgo- 
master dismissed the Marquis, who 
was so profoundly touched by his 
friend's misadventure that he imme- 
diately sat down to compose an elegy 
upon him. The next day, however, 
he made an elaborate toilette, and 
paid his respects to the Archimbalt 
ladies. When he left their presence, 
a triumphant smile lit up his face. 
Sad to relate, Orestes had just taken 
what he regarded as the first step to 
supersede Pylades in the double char- 
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acter of Ursula’s lover and French 


teacher. 
CHAPTER IV. 
One bright breezy August morning, 


about after the 
rences recorded in the last chapter, 


two months occur- 
while the Marquis de Bois was on his 
way to give Miss Ursula her two-fold 
unusual stir 

and on the 


lesson, he noticed an 

and bustle in the harbor 
wharves of the city. A large number 
of vessels had come in during the 
night, and piles of barrels, whose salty 
exhalations sufficiently indicated their 
wharves 
The 


were 


contents, encumbered the 
and streets near the water -side, 
Amsterdam 
crowded with sailors and fishermen, 
who had evidently just landed. The 
arrested his 
Strik- 


ing himself on the forehead, he mut- 


lower parts of 


involuntarily 


Marquis 


steps at the sight before him. 


tered: 

“What I feared has come to pass. 
The herring returned 
before I have succeeded in carrying 
off the heiress. Indeed, I hardly know 
what to make of the girl. I have 
plainly enough told her the state of 
my feelings; but what is one to think 
of a woman who says yes to every- 


caravan has 


thing and is at the same time as un- 
emotional as a door-post? Perhaps 
the girl is far deeper than she seems, 
and means to foil me as she did the 
Chevalier. The mother is no doubt 
on my side, since I propitiated her 
favor by the soft-cushioned arm- 
chair in which she now sleeps more 
comfortably than ever. If it were 
not for that confounded Wilkins! 
The Chevalier, even should he turn 
up again, might be easily managed : 
I possess a piece of news which is 
capable of driving him to the anti- 
But this Dutch Goliah — this 
Wilkins; as far as I can see, Ursula 
is rather partial to him,” 
It appeared advisable for the Mar- 
quis to dispense for this day with his 
usual lesson, and he retraced his steps 


podes. 


in a decidedly ill- humor. At his lodg- 
ings a man was waiting to see him, 
whom he at first failed to recognize, but 
who proved to be none other than the 
Chevalier de la Riviére, our old ac- 
quaintance, in the dress of a Dutch 
After the two faithful 
friends had exchanged greetings, and 
the Marquis was tired of laughing at 
the strange figure cut by his compa- 
triot, the Chevalier good-naturedly 
said : 

“You see that I am not all angry 
at your having taken advantage of 


fisherman. 


my misfortune to continue my lessons 
in French.” 

‘But your sudden disappearance, 
my friend, led me -—” 

“That was a scheme of Wilkins to 
spoil my wooing. But I have paid 
him back with interest, and what he 
thought would be an injury has really 
turned out a benefit to me.” 

‘*] do not understand you.” 

“TI mean that where the Chevalier 
was likely to fail, there the fisherman 
is certain to succeed. Strange to re- 
late, the kidnapping, which I 
bless, has thrust me into the very path 
which leads straight to the goal of my 
desires — the hand of Ursula. Apart 
from this, it has shown me how to 
turn my talents to the best advantage. 

“Talents? for what?” curiously 
demanded the Marquis. 

“Talents for the herring trade,” 
replied the Chevalier triumphantly. 

The Marquis raised his hands in 
astonishment, and burst into a irre- 
pressible fit of laughter. “ Ha, ha, 
ha! The Chevalier de la Riviére — 
the pink of fashion; the gallant for 
attentions princesses of the 
blood royal have competed; the 
flower of Gascon knighthood —a 
dealer in herrings! It is enough to 
kill one!’ 

The newly-made herring 
winced, and his hand involuntarily 
sought the side where the hilt of his 


now 


whose 


fisher 


rapier once used to be. But he mas- 
tered his ire by a violent effort, and 
replied with assumed indifference : 
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“Better to be laughed at than 

pitied. Other countries, other cus- 

toms. France is proud of her chiv- 

alry Holland is no less so of her 

trade. I have definitely bidden adieu 


to an ungrateful country, and intend 
to become completely naturalized in 
this, my adopted one. I begin my 
new life by salting herrings, and end 
it by being a millionaire.” 

*“Admirably planned !”’ 
Marquis, fairly shrieking with laugh- 
ter. ‘I see the former Parisian voxue, 


cried the 


as he stoops to gut herrings instead 
The 
ploits has changed. At 
you have vaulted from the ante-cham- 
ber of Versailles upon the deck of a 


of hares. theatre of your ex- 


one bound 


herring vessel, and relinquished the 
perfumes of the doudoir for the smell 
of rotten fish. What would your wife 
say to behold her Chevalier in his 
new 70/0?" 
“My wife is dead.” 
that she 
day in 


“ Beware, herring fisher, 
does not appear to you som 
the shape of the ‘ Flying Hollander’! 
— for, after this metamorphosis, I can 
believe anything.” 

“You will be constrained to believe 
still more, and put on a good face to 
a 

““When I taste your achievements 
in the herring line ?’ 

“When you learn,” superciliously 
“that my 


continued the Chevalier, 


skill in trade has won me the esteem 
of Mynher Archimbait.” 
“The affection of his daughter 


might be more to the purpose.” 

‘His daughter, as I happen to 
know, will give her affection to him 
who has the esteem of her father. He 
has already shaken my hand overa 
herring barrel with a force that almost 
crushed it. In of this 


takable expression of parental liking, 


view unmis- 
I fancy you will withdraw from the 
race.” 

‘But Wilkins, who is a skilful fish- 
erman ?” 

“* His rivalry is no longer formidable 


to myself. Such chances as he per- 
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haps once had to the hand of Ursula 
I have taken care to spoil.” 

‘*You mean his chances to her 
father's gold?” 

“A truce to this sparring, Marquis; 
I give you the well-meant advice to 
sound the retreat and leave the field 
gracefully.” 

“That is, Ursula and the herrings? 
Never! To the Chevalier de la Ri- 
viére, the descendant of one of the 
most ancient Gascon families, the 
Marquis de Bois might in honor have 
but not to the renegade 
My pride 


given way; 
noble, the herring trader. 
and self-respect forbid it!” 
‘I warn you not to defy the her- 
ring-trader in my person, for he 
might, for the sake of baulking you, 
descend to weapons which the Cheva- 
Since I 


landed, a piece of news has reached me 


lier would disdain to employ. 


that is sure to give you a passport.” 

« And I, too,” replied the Marquis, 
acrimoniously, “‘ have something in re- 
serve, a secret rod, an ally, whose 
well-known prowess would rout you 
horse, foot, and dragoons.” 

* Really ?”” sneered the noble fish- 
erman, who supposed this menace 
mere -bluster. 

‘“*’Pon honor! When is the duel to 
begin ?” 

** Let it be to-morrow !"" replied the 
Chevalier, in an off-hand 


“Mynher Archimbalt expects to en- 


manner, 


tertain the crews of his vessels in his 
garden, where several hogsheads of 
bier will be broached and some oxen 
whole. As the old 
shall, of course, help him 


roasted man's 
favorite, I 


to receive his guests, and shall use 


this occasion to ask for the hand of 
his daughter. You, as the lady's 
French teacher, shall receive an in- 
vitation at my express request. You 


see I do not fear you, and play an 
open hand.” 

‘‘ Because you fancy you hold the 
highest trumps. Well, we shall see 
who will win.” 

The two rivals hereupon parted, but 


without the usual embrace. 
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“The ass!” thought the one; “he 
will discover it hard to parry the blow 
I propose to deal him to-morrow.” 

“The dolt!” thought the other; “I 
will promise never to make another 
rhyme if he gets over the surprise in 
store for him, and compared with 
which his herring 7é/ is mere child's 


play.” 
And what made the matter still 
stranger was that both Frenchmen 


initiated hostilities by paying a secret 
visit to Wilkins. The same evening, 
Mynher Archimbalt 
letter from the Marquis de 
which this gentleman formally pro- 
posed for Miss Ursula. 


received a 
Bois, in 


CHAPTER V. 


On the next day, while the sailors 
and fishermen were assembling in the 
garden behind the Archimbalt man- 
Frenchmen met in 
The Marquis was 


sion, the two 
the family circle. 
dressed in full 

Chevalier wore the ordinary garb of a 
Dutch Both 
quently urged their respective claims 
Mynher 


court costume; the 


fisherman. suitors elo- 
and their love for the lady. 
listened with exemplary patience for 
some until, 
loquac ity of the rivals or the fumes 


time, confused by the 
of his pipe, he at last declared that 
Ursula 
herself. 
usual during the whole of this wordy 


should decide the 


The mother had slept on as 


question 


strife. 
With equal confidence, the French- 
men addressed themselves to their 


prospective bride. Each vowed that 
his heart beat only for her, and that 
she could with him alone be happy. 
ans Speak, honored lady,” lisped the 
Marquis, looking unutterable things. 
“ Darling!” Chev- 


alier in honeyed tones. ‘* Remember, I 


murmured the 


worshipped you while the Marquis was 
still running after the women at Paris.” 
“Running after the 
Paris ?"’ cried the indignant Marquis, 
placing his hand on his sword. 
“Yes,— but why quarrel? Speak, 


women at 
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sweetest child, say that it is 1 who am 
to be blessed!” 

* Neither that 
slowly replied the damsel ; then rais- 


you nor other,” 


ing her voice, she said: ‘I love 
Wilkins!” 

Hardly had she uttered this name, 
when the person who bore it entered 
in company with a number of sailors 
and fishermen. The appearance of 
their rival on the scene, and under 
these circumstances, completely dum- 
founded the other two wooers, for they 
had entirely left the Hollander out of 
theircalculations, But they exchanged 
a glance of bitter resentment, plainly 
meaning ‘* This is your work.” 

Mynher appeared quite as much 
startled as the Frenchmen, and the 
pipe dropped in sheer amazement 
from his wide-opened mouth. Even 
his sleepy spouse seemed intuitively 
to feel that something unusual had 
actually looked 


preternaturally 


happened, for she 
for a few 
wakeful. 
“Wilkins!” 
he had in a measure realized the fact 
that this individual stood bodily in 
‘*Have I not forbid- 
den you ever again to set foot in my 


seconds 


roared Mynher, after 


his presence. 


house '~ 
“You have; 
believed me a disgraced man,’ coolly 
replied Wilkins. “I have now 
brought you a witness to clear my 


but it was because you 


” 


character, who will tell you —— 
“ What?" 
“He shall relate his own story,” 
Wilkins, 


abashed - looking individual in sailor's 


answered turning to an 
dress at his side, and bidding him to 
make a clean breast of it. 

The Chevalier 
eyes on the man than he involuntarily 


had no sooner set 


uttered a deep imprecation and ex- 


claimed: ‘Sampson, the wretch!”’ 
“You 


the person thus apostrophized, sternly 
“| was indeed 


are perfectly right,” replied 
facing the Chevalier. 
a wretch to be seduced by your ac- 
cursed gold to make this brave young 
The sight of his 


man miserable. 
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unhappiness touched my heart, and I 
tried in vain to stifle the reproaches of 
my conscience in drink purchased 
with your money. One day in my 
cups I revealed the whole rascally 
plot to Mynher Wilkins, who, seeing 
me sincerely repentant, not only par- 
doned my share in it, but gave me 
the means to return you these.”’ With 
this the man Sampson flung five /owzs- 
d@'ors at the feet of the discomfitted 
plotter, and then made a clean breast 
of it. The story he told may be 
summed up as follows: 

To entitle a fisherman to the first 
herring of the season, he must catch 
an ordinary herring —not the so- 
called fario, a fish which usually 
swims at the head of the main col- 
umn, and which an old superstition 
requires to be recommitted again to 
the deep. Now when the luminous 
appearance of the water to which the 
approaching shoal gives rise is dis- 
covered by the fleet, all the vessels 
composing it naturally crowd on sail 
to outstrip each other. On the present 
occasion, it was Wilkins’s vessel, on 
which the Chevalier learned to fish, 
that first discovered the luminous 
streak in the sea. Shooting ahead of 
the rest, the young Hollander reached 
the shoal before all competitors ; and, 
casting his net, he drew up two fish, 
one of which proved to be a genuine 
herring, the other a fario. A gun, 
which each vessel carries on board 
for this purpose, was immediately fired 
to notify the fleet that the prize had 
been won, after which Wilkins ordered 
Sampson to fling the fario overboard. 
This order suggested to the Chevalier 
the idea of robbing his rival of his 
well-earned triumph, and, as already 
related, he bribed the man to throw 
the herring instead of the fario into 
the waves. When Mynher Archim- 
balt came shortly afterwards along- 
side in a boat to congratulate Wilkins 


on his success, he asked to see the 
fish, which turned out a fario. Samp- 
son, being called to account, stoutly 
asserted that he had made no mistake, 








hinted that there must have been two 
farios, and stuck so persistently to 
this falsehood, that Mynher accused 
poor Wilkins of having tried to de- 
ceive him. A violent altercation fol- 
lowed, which ended in the old man’s 
forbidding him his house. 

‘‘Nor is this the only revelation 
which I have to make,” remarked 
Wilkins, when Sampson had con- 
cluded his confession; at the same 
time laying his brawny hand heavily 
on the shoulder of the Chevalier, who 
shrank under the touch. “ For the 
past weck, a foreign lady has been in 
the city anxiously inquiring after a 
certain Chevalier de la Reviére, for- 
merly a captain in the Royal Mus- 
quetaires.” 

“A lady!” repeated the noble fish- 
erman, in evident alarm and con- 
fusion ; ‘‘ what can that person want 
with me?” 

“That person,” continued the im- 
perturbable Wilkins,— “ that person 
claims to be your lawfully wedded 
wife.” 

“My wife!” yelled the distracted 
Chevalier, covering his eyes, as if to 
protect them against the nails of his 
outraged spouse. 

The roar of laughter which greeted 
this admission completed the Chev- 
alier’s mortification, and he rushed 
with a bitter execration out of the 
room. 

When the unhappy Benedict had 
ignominiously left the field, the Mar- 
quis tapped Wilkins on the back, and 
said in a patronizing tone: “I am 
pleased with you, my good fellow; 
you have put the hint I gave you to 
good account. But now leave us, for 
I have some private business with 
Mynher Archimbalt.” 

« All cood things are three,” coolly 
replied the young giant. ‘I have still 
one more revelation to make. You 
must know, Marquis, that the licu- 
tenant of police may appear at any 
moment to secure your person. If 
you have anything to say to Mynher 
you had better be quick about it.”’ 
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‘I do not understand,” stuttered 
the Marquis, suspiciously eyeing the 
Hollander. 

“ Are you not,” continued the mer- 
ciless Wilkins, ‘“‘the immortal author 
of a satirical ode on the Regent and 
the French court?” 

‘“‘T shall never,” conceitedly replied 
the poetical Marquis, ‘be ashamed 
of my genius.” 

“Very well; the French govern- 
ment has demanded your extradition, 
and the Council of Amsterdam has re- 
ceived orders from the States General 
The Chevalier 
de la Riviére was yesterday arrested 


to grant the request. 


instead of yourself, and only released 
at my intercession.” 

The Marquis de Bois had heard 
quite enough. 

‘Satan take you, fellow !" 
with a curse; 
beat a hurried retreat like his worthy 
compatriot, 

rhe precipitate exit of the Marquis 
another roar of 


he cried 
and, seizing his hat, he 


was the signal for 
laughter from all present. 

** Now let us go and join our guests 
in the garden,” said Father Archim- 
balt, had 


breath; ‘‘we must drink a glass to 


when he recovered his 
the health of my children, my son 
Wilkins and Ursula.” 

An enthusiastic cheer on the part 
of those in the answered this 
announcement. It taken upa 
minute later by those in the garden 


room 


was 


with a fervor which fairly shook the 
mansion to its foundations and even 
startled Mother Archimbalt from her 


comatose state. 
CHAPTER VI. 
On the evening of the same event- 


ful day, the Chevalier de la Riviére 
andthe Marquis de Bois met on the 
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deck of a vessel ready to sail for 
Dover. At first the two rovers hardly 
knew how to treat each other. Like 
genuine men of the world, they con- 
cluded, however, to put a good face 
on the matter and to 
failure as a good joke. The one began 


view their late 


to laugh, and the other joined him. 
“‘ Let a truce, Chev- 
alier,” said the Marquis; “ the battle 


us conclude 
is over.” 

“We are neither 
other’s debt, Marquis,” 
Chevalier. 

“The most mortifying feature of 
the business is to me that the Dutch 
should us both. 
French 
mule.” 

«* Abetted by a Dutch goose,” added 
the ex herring - trader. 

Another derisive laugh completed 
the reconciliation of the late rivals. 

“My consolation is that I should 
have predicted from the beginning 
how it Mar- 
quis. ‘Remember, I warned you in 
advance that these phlegmatic Dutch 
boors looked to me exactly as if they 
than they talked; 
you, on the contrary, talk more than 


much in each 


replied the 


Two 
Dutch 


have routed 


foxes defeated by a 


would end;”’ said the 


acted more while 
you act.” 

“And you, my dear Marquis,” re- 
torted his friend maliciously, “ pro- 
duce more rhymes than ideas!” 

‘““My rhymes are my pride,” an- 
swered the Marquis. ‘ France perse- 
cutes me for them, the Regent tries to 
make me a martyr; 
fate form 
My love, my only love, shall hence- 
forth be the muse.” 

“And I,” asserted the Chevalier, 
with a pitiful sigh, ‘‘ hope to live and 


whereas your 


wears the of a petticoat. 


die in single blessedness, in spite of 
my better half.” 


W. P. Morras. 
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A FESTA AT LUGANO. 


_, VIDENTLY the first thing to be 


done was to have our shoes 


put in staunch trim and to have the 
soles thereof well studded with hob- 
nails. Some months of lounging in 
Southern Italy had given to us that 
desire for stretching our muscles 
which men feel when they have over- 
themselves. Added to this, 


fascination in 


slept 
there was a growing 
the scenery which we found about us 
while visiting these lakes. At Garda 
the spell was somewhat broken by the 
pretty boat and trolling-line which 
tempted us into a day of trout - fishing. 
At Como, a chapel and a cave, both 
high up in the hills, gave us a more 
relishing taste of the new life. When, 
therefore, we looked up from Lugano 
and saw Monte Salvadore holding its 
head so far cloudward, our ambition 
awoke with a bound. We must stand 
upon its summit before to - morrow’s 
sunset. 

Our initiatory climb back of Cadden- 
abbia had proven to us the necessity 
of tightening the seams in our shoes 
We 


said to ourselves that we would have 


and of roughening the soles. 


this done immediately, before lunch- 
time. 

A man who counts upon having 
anything done quickly hereabouts, 
reckons without the assistance of his 
host. It is contrary to the mode of 
thought in the nation. They do not 
believe in doing things after that 
fashion. We ought to have known 
better by this time, than to have en- 
We soon 


changed our enquiry at the cobblers’ 


tertained such a thought. 


shops, and passed from one to another, 
asking whether they would not attend 
Butthe idea 
to-morrow was met every- 


to our needs to- morrow. 
of work 
where with open-eyed astonishment. 
At every shop we met the same answer, 


“ Festa.’ They were not over - fond 
of work upon any day; and it was 
evident that they not have 
mended the shoes of Victor Immanuel 
upon a holiday. 

When we returned to the hotel, we 
enquired about this Festa, and found 


would 


that it was the celebration of Ascen- 
sion Day; that a procession made its 
way up the mountain at four o'clock 
in the morning, and that the whole 
after part of the day was given up to 
pleasure. We were longing to see a 
féte - day in the country, and resolute- 
ly determined to be up at midnight, 
ready for the ascent. We three, all 
men, unanimously resolved 
upon that. We had an early dinner 
to fortify us for the early rising ; and 
then, not to fatigue ourselves in ad- 


young 


vance, concluded to spend the three 
hours intervening between dinner and 
twilight in a quiet smoke upon the 
terrace overlooking the town. 

This terrace lies before the principal 
church of Lugano, and has a noble 
balustrade of stone along its face. 
Upon this we took our position of rest 
and 
town; 


observation. Below us lay the 
beyond the town, the lake, its 
shores indented with deep bays, be- 
tween two of which rose the majestic 
bulk of Salvadore. It was a place to 

and we felt the 
Not 


the town, not a ripple showed upon 


be content in, sweet 


peace of it. a sound rose from 
the lake, not a tree moved on all the 
hills. Little by little, 
noiselessly asin a dream, the shadows 


surrounding 


crept across Lugano, out into the lake, 
then up the slope beyond, and then 
the last rays flew from the summit of 
Salvadore to the clouds above it. A 
star broke out in the sky; a light in 
home answered it. 
Another 
twos and threes, then more rapidly, 


some below 


above, another below; by 
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shoals of stars and colonies of home 
lights twinkled out together. At last 
around blood-red beacon threw its 
rays out from the black and frowning 
front of Salvadore itself, heralding the 
Festa - eve. 

I do not know how long we sat 
there counting the time by hours; but 
I know that we were still there when 
the lights had all been put out below 
and the had hid the 
above; sitting hushed and reverent in 
the darkness and silence, watching 


clouds stars 


the single fire that burned steadily 
upon the distant mountain - top, like 
the watch -lamp of some angel whom 
God had set to guard the city in its 
sleep. 

Possibly this was not the best pre- 
paration for early rising. Whatever 
may be the cause, it is certain that 
Lugano had seen four hours of the 
sun before the first of us to awake the 
next morning drove sleep from the 
chambers of all three. Already so 
belated, there was no reason why we 
should not make a and 
leisurely breakfast. Then we lighted 
and forth with 
vastly indefinite ideas as to our 
whitherwards, only intent upon find- 


substantial 


fresh cigars, sallied 


ing the ‘‘ Festa,” as little boysat home 
go out to hunt for the Fourth of July. 
It was a morning beyond reproach, 
fresh and crisp with the coolness of 
the mountains, but tempered by the 
sweet breath of flower - bearing May. 
We were beginning to grow indifferent 
to aught else but the genial influences 
of the time, when the voice of chant- 
ing came to us brokenly, echoing in 
many a fugue amid the curious wind- 
ings of the old streets. 

We had up to this time found 
hardly a soul astir. As it proved, we 
had now chanced upon one of the 
very last processions, on its way — 
not to Salvadore as we supposed — but 
to a church in the of the 
mountain, lying between its base and 
When we met it the pro- 
than a 


direction 


the town. 


cession contained not more 


score, priests, choir - boys, and follow- 
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ers, all told. But as it advanced it 
gathered to itself the belated few, to- 
gether with such as had just arrived 
from outlying villages. I should like to 
have been an artist that morning. Had 
God given me the blessed power of 
brush and pencil, I would yet make 
that hour immortal; for the scene is 
before me now with every detail of 
outline andcolor. Following the lead 
of some peasants, we avoided a long 
detour the procession was about to 
make; and ascending a steeper path, 
looked down the winding street into 
which the head of the column 
just showing itself. Salvadore lay at 
our back; in the foreground was the 
advancing column. The bright clear 
warmth of color to the 
crimson robes of the priests and choir, 


was 


sun gave a 


whiteness to the lace dalmi- 
that covered their and 
shoulders. Before the Sacred Host 
was carried a cross of silver, and over 
the monstrance that contained it, a 
canopy of yellow silk. Behind these 


a snowy 


tics arms 


came the line of peasants in holiday 
garb, with heads uncovered. Beyond 
was the clear blue of the lake ; beyond 
that, the close - built, gray and weather- 
stained town; behind and above all, 
the hills rising terrace upon terrace of 
vineyard, olive and fig, to where long 
lines of chestnut forest met the cloud- 
less sky ° 

As the procession passed us, we fell 
in behind it, and followed it to its 
journey’s end, a short distance back 
of the rise upon which we were stand- 
ing. The street terminated ina large 
and well- paved square, fenced in on 
three sides by stone walls; while upon 
the fourth 
with wide - spreading roof. The piazza 
filled with the hum of human 
Into and out of the doors of 


side stood a low church, 
was 
voices, 
the church, processions were passing 
and re - passing ; but each as it entered 
set up against the outer wall the cru- 
cifix that had been borne before it. 

It was the only blot upon the fair 
day —the sight of that ghastly row of 
crucifixes. A dozen or more there 
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were, set up one beside the other, 
each raising the body that it bore 
Every 
crucifix 


above the heads of the crowd. 
Italian 
strives to outdo all predecessors in 
the portrayal of the terrible death 
agonies. So there they stood in the 
hot sun of noon, spattered over with 
red blood, gaping with hideous efforts 


man who carves an 


after breath, turning up tortured eyes, 
showing red, dry mouths, and black- 
God forgive the men 

—co-assassins with 


ened tongues, 

that made them 
Pilate and. Judas! I 
stand the theology out of which this 
I can understand the 
the whole 


cannot under- 
thing sprung. 

cross, for that 
sweet story which began at Bethle- 
a mother’s heart; but 


sums up 
hem close to 
the crucifix, the portrayal of but one 
horrible hour, must always be to me 
I think of 
battle 
for our country’s sake, and offer be- 


a mystery and a horror. 
the heroes who went down in 
fore their invisible memory a rever- 
ence almost akin to worship; but I 
pray you, do not hope to render truer 
or more helpful my emotion by show- 
ing me one of their bones. Eventhe 
sane Hamlet in tender 
sorrow of the lips he had *“‘ kissed so 
oft,” dropped the skull itself with a 
shiver of disgust —‘‘ Fah! it smells!” 

And yet these good people gave no 
heed at all to this which shook me 
so. Even little children sat down at 
the foot of that ghastly row, to com- 
pare the treasures of their pockets. 


who mused 


It is strange to what false tastes men 
Here in 
churches, 


accustomed. 
Lugano, at one of the 
we found a picture of the crucifixion, 


may become 


one of the boasts of the place because 
painted by Luini, in which are seen 
an angel and a devil drawing the 
souls out of the expiring thieves, like 
two rival dentists extracting teeth. 
We passed from the sunlight, be- 
hateful to us, into the 
church, The people were 


come over- 
crowded 
moving to and fro, like ocean cur- 
rents. through the 
streams and banks indistinguishable. 


ocean waves, 
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The music of the Mass was rendered 
with spirit, the incense was pungent, 
the pillars hung with crimson and 
gold. Each the shrine 
threw down upon the pavement of 
the 
then joined the outgoing crowd. 


visitor to 
church a holiday offering, and 


Once again in the free air, we won- 


dered if this were all, but found it 
only the prelude of the Festa. With 
the others we passed through wide 


open gates, and found before us great 


spreading meadows, newly mown 
and surrounded by noble walnuts and 
chestnuts, islanded here and there 
with lesser groves, and chased across 
by happy children, It 


unlike our holidays at home that we 


seemed so 


were grateful to have found a place 
where men dared to be happy with- 
out the aid of speeches or firecrack- 
We could believe that there was 
neither cobbler nor workman of any 


ers. 


class left in Lugano this day. The 
whole town was here. Every tree 
had a little party beneath the spread 


of its branches, the bright colors of 
holiday dress making delightful con- 
trasts with the rich green of meadow 
Miniature 
spread, and hundreds of lunch bas- 


and foliage. cloths were 
kets emptied their inexpensive luxu- 
ries thereon. It was pleasant to see 
old and young entering heartily into 
the pleasures of the day, without one 
hint of the conventional 
which, in “the land of the 
the home of the brave,” 
joined to the spreading of a table or 


nonsense 
and 
is inevitably 


tree 


the uncorking of a bottle. 
We watched this kaleidoscope of 
had 


well nigh. forgotten the ascent of Sal- 


merry - making so long that we 


late to re- 
take the 
Boy fashion, we 


vadore. It was then too 
turn to the lake-shore and 
road from the town. 
started ‘‘ across lots” for the base of 
the 
dogs, all put in demurrers against our 


mountain. Gates, hedges, and 
trespass. These farm-dogs of Italy 
are half wolf and half jackal. A 
peasant woman rescued us from their 
jaws, and helped us gain the road, 
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which, winding about the mountain in 
coils that seem to have no end, does at 
last bring us to the summit. Itwasa 
good walk of two hours; for the first 
hour through thick forests, for the 
through low and _ stunted 
shrubs. Near the found a 
house, with two or three men in it, 


who might have been goatherds, or 


second 
top we 


might equally well have passed for 
bandits. However, by dint of many 
gestures and a very little Italian, we 
managed to have a lunch spread. 
The only furniture was a table and 
two benches, table and benches both 
of rudest make; white 
cheese and black bread were all that 


they could produce; but luckily our 


sour wine, 


hunger made good all the deficiencies 
of the banquet. 

On the bald ledge above this house 
stood the chapel to which the pil- 
grimages of Ascension Day are made. 
The building is a rough stone, stuc- 
coed The 
was barred, the windows grated. The 


with hard cement. door 
most diligent investigation could find 
no other within its walls 
than a few paper flowers and ataw- 
dry doll. But standing be‘ore the 
chapel, we received large wages for 
toil. The lake spread out its 
arms two thousand feet 
Beyond the hills to the east, stood the 
snow-crowned peak of Monte Leg- 


treasures 


our 


below us, 


none. To the north, the country rose 
in a series of terraces extending for 


miles, the last forming the face of the 
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far-off Alps, whose summits were hid- 
den in the Westward 
could overlook the low range beyond 
which flashed the Lake of Maggiore. 
Everywhere white villages gleamed 


clouds. we 


through the rich foliage of early sum- 
mer. They did well who were con- 
tent to build only a hut here, for St. 
Peter's itself would look mean upon 
the top of Salvadore. 

After a dinner at the hotel, there 
were two hours of daylight to spare. 


We gave them to a row upon the 
lake. <A pebbly beach, fringed round 
with willows, gave us a bathing 


place which Diana might have en- 
vied. Then rowing out into the lake, 
we put up the oars and rested upon 
the cushions of our boat. A band was 
playing beneath some trees upon the 
nearest shore, and a company of dan- 
cers were about 
beneath the spreading branches, in 
the sweet haze of twilight. The boat 
drifted slowly away, the light with- 
drew, the dancers and the music were 
Then 
the fragment of a song came faintly 


moving gracefully 


lost in darkness and distance. 


to us, the voices of children singing, 
unseen, far away in the deep shad- 
ows of the mountains. The last note 
died upon the air, the last light faded 
from the sky, and our boat lay mo- 
tionless, brooded over by night and 
silence. The last hour of the day was 
gone, and the Festa at Lugano was 
ended, 

H. D 


Jenkins. 











THE 


I, 


PREFACE, 


6 OU shall write the biography 

Y of the Cardiff Giant," was the 
command given the writer of thisa 
short time ago, 

“T am gratified, of course,” was the 
reply, ‘“‘at the opportunity of playing 
biographer to so great a man [the 
Giant is 1o feet 44,] but as he has gen- 
erally been regarded as an exploded 
humbug for a year or more, I don't 
think it would be a very striking con- 
tribution to history—still less to cur- 
rent literature.” 

“ But The Giant 
is still on exhibition, and visited by 


you are wrong. 
thousands who go away in the full 
faith that the thing is a genuine an- 
tique, or a_ petrifaction—at least a 
mystery of some sort, deserving of 


great reverence. Besides, I have 
many facts which are new, and which 
furnish the key to all that is mysteri- 
They are as in- 
teresting as any romance.” 

“All right, then. I undertake the 


job —all except making a romance 


ous about the affair. 


of it. If you want a round, unvar- 
nished tale delivered, I am _ your 
man.” 

Upon this, the writer was placed in 
communication with persons and 


papers whose assertions cannot be 
disputed, and obtained an account of 
this affair which indeed proved inter- 
esting when given at first hands, be- 
ing the story of what is either a re- 
markable relic of an age long passed, 
or a monument of the gullibility of 
that 


the reader will see as he proceeds. 


which is now which, 


passing ; 


Il. 


THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST, 


The piece of gypsum known as the 
Cardiff Giant, which formed a promi- 
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OF A GIANT. 
nent topic of newspaper talk through- 
out the country for several months in 
the latter part of 1869, was dug up on 
the farm of one W. C. Newell, a farm- 
er of Lafayette township, Onondaga 
New York. The proximity 
of Newell's place to the little village 
of Cardiff, gave the Thingthe name 
which it bears. 
covery is pretty familiar, and will not 
detail. The 
been acciden- 


county, 


The story of the dis- 


here in 
had 


tally (so it was said) struck by some 


be recounted 
“Giant,” which 
laborers while they were digging a 
well, proved to be a somewhat gro- 
tesque but by no means badly shaped 
figure, 10 feet 43 inches in length, and 
generally well proportioned, the head 
being rather 
Caucasian 


large, the face a fine 
model, and the body and 
limbs finely developed. The José of 
the figure was, however, quite pecu- 
liar, the arms hugging the body, be- 
fore and behind, and the legs being 
drawn up in an unnatural way, show- 
ing that if the Giant was, as many then 
believed, a petrifaction, the being of 
whom it was the remains had died in 
intense physical agony; if a statue, 
that it had been designed to represent 
The ex- 
tract below, describing the finding of 
the statue, is taken 


— indeed, one might almost say tear- 


a person similarly afflicted. 


from the solemn 


ful — account circulated by the exhib- 
itor of the * Giant” a few months ago. 


** There it lay,a branch of atree over it, and so 














te lat it Was necessary t iw 
it off b, not the Giant the earth 
as iormal condition of the 
layer re lay ke a 
giant rent | led 
curiosity As may ut One ed 
the n ghb rhood, and the i ice Sprea and 
the people from all quarters rushed to this strange 
revelation of Science an its long 
sleep was broken. Learne s ific men, 
among them the high 1 geological 





1a there it was dis- 





palzontological science 


covered, and as it lay in the earth, the testimony 


was to its authenticity.” 
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This is, it must be admitted, a little 
mixed as to grammatical 
but it is evident that the propri- 
etors of the Giant do not pique them- 
thei 


construc- 
tion; 
selves at all upon grammar, 
reserving their best energies for geol- 
The 


extract is followed, in the proprictor's 


ogy and paleontology above 
circular, by a long list of scientific 
men who are quoted as vouching for 
the 
noted of them fell to disputing wheth- 


its antiquity. Several of most 
er it 
and the grounds of belief of the petri- 


was a petrifaction or a statue; 


faction party will be mentioned far- 











ther on in this sketch. As the pro- 
prietors go on to specify — 

“Tos it was apparent tl w ! 
be ved to exist, but had only partially if at 
ull, been realized by tt if n, 
wa Others sea i f f 
ur x gical |} y, and av Ww f 
i I civ i 1 0 rs g r 
sults of that upter of il pos f 
that cer | home f the Ir w l | 
ith sth Ce I t gest < t 
s fi mony led to tl elf showing 
I WW rt G t so thorougl ly gave, was 
rendered to its antiquity.” 


The proprietors meantime “ left the 
popular without 
certainly a very touching compliment 
* But 
tell us| they had a great duty to them- 


voice dictation ""— 


to the popular voice. they 
selves as men who would thrust aside 
no connection with deceit 
that 


Giant was in good faith found 


and have 
or fraud, and that was to show 
the 
buried in earth that had not been dis- 
turbed, and that it was not in any way 
a production of a plot or plan or sub- 
terfuge for gain.” 
pealed to affidavits from Newell and 
his laborers, and even the innocent 
mien of the 
‘its look of 


They therefore ap- 


itures — 


of all 


Giant's own fe 
rest, its absence 
tricks or appendages,” etc., etc. 

But 
made pilgrimages to Syracuse, whither 


had 


placed on exhibition ? 


what said the wise men who 


the Giant been removed and 
One of them, 
alluding to the suspicion with which 
he first approached it, predetermined 


to pronounce it a humbu 


9 


g, Says: 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 


A GIANT. 











** But the first look at the statue dis from the 
mind every tho t the 
marks of the ; lis and 
feature, inam lwitha stinctne 2 
no art can imitat I have 1 Se the first 
person who entertained any doul { its grea 
quity, after looking at that wonderful and x pli- 
cable figure rhe time spe n manufacu g 
and retailing the simpl i rd rum W i 
cir lat throug the cor lunity a f t r 
way into the papers, is weakly i { ly 
thrown away It is a serious and most remark 
able reality, and one wl rh yet receiv I 
satisfactory explanation, and probably never will.” 


He also urges Mr. Newell to dig 
trenches in all directions, through his 


{ discover ng 


farm, for the purpose ¢ 
more giants, which he thinks would 
be found lying around in considerable 
numbers. Mr. Newell, however, failed 
to act the 
reason will also appear as we proceed. 
who had trav- 
therefore 


upon hint. Perhaps his 

A reverend doctor, 
elled all abroad, and who 
knew all about statuary, pronounced 
that it must be the 


sculptor — one who had noble ori 


a trained 
inal 


powers, for none but such could have 


work of * 


formed and wrought out the concep- 


tion of that stately head, with its calm, 
grand smile, so full of mingled sweet- 
ness and strength.” 

A learned professor at Rochester 
wrote: 


Lying, as in it ginal earthy 
I its gray, Massive f it y yet : 
the ge vhich it s fr f 
and f >t y ! ‘ pw 
f th v pu re I s r 
w“ if { xtremest aw } t 
wonder I rru r by 
la us t . t PI t 
yes hig W“ 1} { o 
V ga n " 1 g \ 
gs | to acce tasar I g 
‘ i t with life and act y, nowa n 
C rps 


One doctor of divinity, who wrote in 
the ‘‘ Independent,” was sure that the 
statue the work of the 
Jesuit fathers, and was from 
old; “but [he carefully 


300 years.” 


was early 
220 to 
250 years 
Another doc- 


journal, records 


| not 
tor, in the sam¢ 


verdict that the statue is 


adds 
his 
‘not as old 
as the Egyptian sphynx, nor as young 
as the first settlement of New York by 
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the Dutch ;” and he is struck by the 
resemblance of the features to those 
of the poet Goethe. Prof. Hall, the 
State Geologist of New York, was 
among those who vouched for its an- 
tiquity; and Prof. Olmsted declared 
that ‘‘as a work of art, the Cardiff 
statue is, perhaps, a better embodi- 
ment of the intellectual and physical 
powers of a rock-hurling and moun- 
tain-piling old Titan than Italy pos- 
Sesses. 

Rock-hurling nddlesticks! Moun- 
tain-piling fudge and nonsense! It 
was modelled after the naked body of 
the fellow, Hull by name, and Olds 





by afas, who was the principal party 
in the perpetration of the humbug. 
The way in which it was brought about 


was this: 
Ill. 
BIRTH OF THE GIANT. 


Early in 1868, this George Hull, 
who passed at the time, and since, as 
George Olds, came to Chicago, and 
gave out that he had a job on hand, 
the carving of acolossal statue, to be 
done clandestinely; the material, 
selected as mentioned hereafter, was 
gypsum rock from a quarry near 
Fort Dodge, lowa. He sought a 
sculptor with the skill necessary to do 
the work, and the ingenuity and 
special sagacity required by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case. The 
quarry from which the block was to 
be shipped, belonged to H. B. Martin, 
a former partner of Hull in Milwau- 
kee; and it was part of Hull's plan to 
bury the statue on the farm of one 
Newell, his brother-in-law, near 
Cardiff, N. Y.—Newell being, of 
course, in the secret. 

Hull was recommended to Mr. Ed- 
ward Burkhardt, a partner in the weil - 
known Chicago firm of L. W. Volk & 
Co., sculptors, as the person best fitted 
for the job. He prove d to be so; and 
the job proved so difficult that it is 
doubtful whether any other person in 


the country would have been able to 





carry the affair through as success- 
fully as it was done. Burkhardt is a 
German, and lives well out on Clark 
street, in the North Division of Chic ago. 

The bargain was made, and Martin 
shipped the block from Fort Dodge in 
May, 1868, having first sent specimens 
of the rock, to ascertain if they were 
hard enough for the purpose. These 
specimens came by express, to Burk- 
hardt’s address, mysteriously sealed 
up ina cigar-box. Being carried to 
his house for greater secrecy, his wife, 
fearing it was some infernal machine, 
refused to receive it. The suspected 
package was therefore taken around 
to the office of the marble company, 
where Burkhardt, opening it and hav- 
ing two or three dollars express bill 
to pay, was chaffed without mercy for 
having been sold on the Fort Dodge 
fellow’s worthless gypsum. The bleck, 
when loaded on the wagon, weighed 
g,000 pounds, and broke down one or 
two bridges in transit from the quarry 
to the railroad. It was itself broken, 


so that the image, which was designed 


to be fourteen feet in length, came out 
less than eleven. Reaching Chicago, 
through many tribulations, the em- 
bryonic Giant was conveyed to Burk- 
hardt’s barn, where arrangements had 
been made to work the stone in the 
utmost secrecy. Blankets were hung 
around the mysterious block, and the 
windows of the barn were curtained, 
to exclude the gaze of the curious. 
Tools for moving the block were got 
from the large work - shop, by cleverly 
detaining a set of apparatus which 
had been used at Rose Hill Cemetery 
in setting up a monument. Two work- 
men were employed :— Fred. Mohr- 
man, of the regular force, and one 
Sally, askilful fellow — the same who 
cut the figure for the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment at Rose Hill — but who was then 
out of employment. These were di- 
rected by Burkhardt, who snatched 
such odd hours as he might for the 
purpose. The others kept steadily at 
their task, week -days and Sundays, 
for about two months, 
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Those who are familiar with the 
modus operandi of sculpture, and who 
know, therefore, how much depends 
upon tools and machinery, can under- 
stand under what difficulties these 
carvers labored. Especially were they 
at sea with reference to the proportions 
of the figure, as they worked without 
apparatus, which is to 


and divi- 


the “ pointing ”’ 
the sculptor what his ruler 
Every- 
To 
overcome this difficulty as much as 
possible, Burkhardt had Hull strip 
He was en- 


ders are to the draughtsman. 
thing had to be done by eye. 


and stand asa model. 
dowed with a splendid form, almost 
gigantic in stature, and served capi- 
tally for the purpose. The problem 
was, without the usual accessories of 
the sculptor, to construct not only a 
figure which should be truthfully hu- 
man, except as to its colossal size, but 
which could be safely transported a 
long distance, heavy as it was, and 
Ac¢ ordingly, 


there must be no projections of limbs 


contraband as it was. 
and extremities to be chipped off in 
transit. 
given such a wonderful twist, one em- 
another 


This is why the arms were 


bracing the abdomen and 
the small of the back. 
legs were contorted inward so, and the 


This is why the 


feet brought so together that not even 
a toe offered itself as an object for an 
And this is why 
those placid and ingenuous features — 


untimely fracture. 


so inspiring of confidence in the ana- 
lytic mind of the reverend doctor above 
were placed upon a head 
of rather extraordinary 


quoted 
neck 
stoutness. 

So careful all the 
ments, that the work proceeded unin- 


and 


were arrange- 
teruptedly until the Giant stood before 
them in all his glory —exemplar of 
the ‘‘Greek school.” exceller of all 
Italian achievements, prototype of the 
Goethe statue, and all. Hull was sat- 


isficd with his statue —as a statue; 
but according to the original scheme 
it ought to pass for a petrifaction, too. 
A real former 


eon —would open people's eyes and 


ciant—relic of some 
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mouths (and pockets) far better than 
ever Could Mr. 
Burkhardt, then, do anything more 
toward making the Thing look like a 
deceased gentleman petrified ? Burk- 
hardt readily saw that the first scien- 
tific observer would put to flight the 
theory of a petrifaction, by discover- 
ing the lack of animal texture about 
it — particularly the pores of the skin. 


so clever a statue. 


Accordingly he set about supplying 
this defect of his calcareous colossus. 
Taking a piece of sole- leather, he 
fitted into it numerous harness - nee- 
dles in such a manner that, when lead 
had been run around the needles and 
a handle fitted into the lead, he hada 
barbed mallet of the most approved 
pattern ; this went all 
over the surface of the statue, and, 
hey, presto! there 
Sir, natural as life! 
ural, in fact, so that they had to be 


and with he 


were your pores, 


a little more nat- 


gone over again, with some dilute 


acid, as a sort of blender and toner. 
Of course all this toil and trouble of 

the three artists of the Greek school, 

rock - hurl- 


in the elaboration of the “ 


ing and mountain- piling Titan,” 
‘superior to anything in Italy,” etc., 
was not a labor of love, since Mr. 


Hull, a4#as Olds, had then no title to 
any affection from his 
this affair. Still less has he now, hav- 
ing cheated them out of the whole 
sum stipulated as a reward for their 
The Cardiff Giant has yield- 


ed to its various proprietors, hundreds 


assistants In 


service. 


of thousands of dollars, but to those 
who builded it, nothing. Sic vos non 
vobis / It is, doubtless, this sad and 
mortifying fact which prevents Chi- 
cago from glorifying over her hand in 
producing the most successful imposi- 
tion of the age ! 

The statue finished, the next prob- 
lem was to transport it to the railroad 


depot and thence East without detec- 


tion. So far, no soul had so much as 
guessed what was going on in Burk- 


hardt's barn, so secretly had every- 


thing been done towards averting at- 


tention from the movements of the 





w 


Before the 


boxed, however, Burkhardt called in, 


conspirators. statue was 


as a witness against any possible 
emergency, Mr. F. Metzke, a highly 
respectable furrier, of North Clark 


street, whose certificate I have, as 


follows: 





ady for burial, in Septem 1868 


F. Merzxe 





A box for the distinguished corpse 
was obtained at the planing mill of 
Nic. Strasser, on Menomonee street. 
It was of two-inch plank, and strongly 
ironed. Into this the precious charge 


laid 


no sooner this, than it became a dox 


was and securely ironed; and 


of machinery for carrying on acontra- 
band tobacco factory somewhere down 
in Pennsylvania. This was the story 


whispered to the two 


wed to cart it to the « 
an additional precaution, were plied 


tcamsters en- 


( pot, who, as 
pretty freely before 
the 
spot. Under cover of night, the mys- 


with stimulants 


ey were conducted to secret 
terious box was taken, through the 
most secluded streets, to the Michigan 
Central freight depot, and there, on 
the 26th of September, 1868, billed 
The 


certificate to 


through to Suspension Bridge. 


this effect is as follows: 


general freight agent's 


So these dry bones had not been 
converted into tobacco machinery yet, 
railroad were 


so far as 


companies 
The object of billing the 


concerned. 


package as ‘marble, finished,” is ob- 
but the same precaution which 
ensured a careful carriage of the Giant 


furnished 
his identification. 


vious; 
also an important clue to 
Little did that an- 
cient relic who, a year afterward, so 
inspired these New York 
» and awe —little did he 


wiseacres 
with re 
think, 


limbs to rest, 


verens 


while composing his Titanic 


forty thousand years 


ugo, or such a matter, what a com- 
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fortable railway ride he was one day 
to enjoy, across the then howling wil- 
derness of Canada, or what metamor- 
phoses he was to undergo—now a 
statue, now a petrifaction, and now a 


box of tobacco machinery ! 
IV. 


THE ITRON-BOUND BOX, 


From this period in the history of 


the Cardiff colossus, the incidents of 
his eventful career are given from 


sources not absolutely indisputabl 

nevertheless they come from no re- 
moter source than a partner of Olds, 
or Hull, and are perhaps as well enti- 
The prob- 


tled to credence as any. 


lem was, of course, how to get the 
the 


cossiping 


Giant buried without attracting 


notice of the curious and ov, 
This was no trifling matter, and 
seems to have involved considerable 
time in the preparation, for Olds did 
not call upon the railroad company 
for his box until the 4th of November, 
although it arrived on the 12th of Oc- 
tober. 
the teamsters being 


It was taken just before night, 
that 
they were to carry the Iron Bound 
Box toa point on the Black River 
Canal, where a boat would call for it; 


instructed 


and the curiosity of the teamsters was 
quieted by the usual story about con- 
Arriv- 


teamsters 


traband tobacco machine ry. 
Newell's 


were persuaded that they would be 


ing at farm, the 
about two hours too early for the boat 
if they proceeded at once, and so were 


taken up to the village of Cardiff, for 
; a drink, while 


confeder- 


the purpose of getting 
Newell and three 


ates got out the marble, buried it, and 


two or 


substituted something about equal in 
Arriv- 
the 
as might 
alarm 
of some sort being extemporized, the 


weight, to fill the box withal. 
ing at the canal, toward morning, 
expected boat was missing, 
have been expected ; and an 


box was therefore sunk in the canal, 


it was at the mouth of a deep inlet,) 


and left to be fished up by the master 


of the mysterious canal- boat. Thus 
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two elephants upon the hands of the 
Olds party were got rid of: 
and the 
machinery —the latter to be seen no 


the stone 


giant box of contraband 
more forever, the former to lie under 
the sod of Newell's until the 


resurrection, which was expected to 


farm 
occur in about two (This was 
fixed in the 
scheme; but 


years. 
the period original 
owing, doubtless, to 
Olds’s inexperience with resurrections, 
he overestimated the period of purga- 
tory, and the actual elevation of the 
buried party took place within a year, 
viz: on the 16th of October, 1869.) 
This account of the last stage of 
the Giant's ante-humous career is 
not, I have said, perfectly verified, It 
is, Moreover, contrary to some 
tended 
Syracuse “ Journal” of January 29th, 
1870, 


pre- 
affidavits published in the 


which leave the impression 
(upon those who know there is a huge 
that all 


the persons concerned in the hauling 


lie somewhere among them, 


of the concern from the railroad were 
in the secre t, either 
paid and trusted abettors of the trans- 
action, 


as partners, or as 


V. 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 


The secret of the statue was kept 
sacred until well into the winter, when 
Mohrman and Sally, the workmen 
employed in carving the image, pub- 
lished a statement 
nal. 
per man 


in a Chicago jour- 
About the same time a newspa- 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa, near 
which town the stone was quarried, 
published an “expose” of the affair, 
which was not, however, complete in 
its circuit of facts. Before any expo- 
sure of the fraud was made, however, 
and on the strength of the extraordi- 
nary testimonials of the wise men of 
the East, the humbug had been sold 
by Newell, its 


ostensible 


and 
$40,000, he 
reserving a quarter interest. Interests 
ifterwards disposed of on a much 
higher valuation — $240,000, the exhib- 


‘** discoverer” 


owner, for 


were 
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itors claim in one of their circulars; 
and the enormous receipts which its 
exhibition has yielded would almost 
justify such a price. During the furor 
at Syracuse, following the exhumation 
of the Thing, between six and seven 
hundred dollars per day was taken 
for admission fees. From Syracuse it 
went to Albany, Burlington, Vt., Wor- 
cester, and Boston. In the lastnamed 
city it has had its best success, not- 
withstanding several inquests which 
have been held on it by the learned 
men of the Hub. 
tion somewhere. So are the copies 


It is still on exhibi- 
in plaster and other material, which 
have been made in large numbers, 
and which form a staple in nearly all 
Several 
of these have come to Chicago, and 
their 
credulous knots of people, how the 


museums and side-shows. 


exhibitors have explained to 


“‘wonderful relic of antiquity before 
them may be more than 2,000, but is 
certainly not less than 200, years old;” 
etc., etc.; but none of their eloquence 
has been able to convert Burkhardt to 
this view, as yet. He refuses to see 
the antiquity of his stony offspring 
until after he gets his pay. 

The most successful feature of this 
very successful fraud was not the con- 
ception, which, as Hull first announ- 
Burkhardt, 


room at the Garden City Hotel, was “to 


ced it to in the former's 


make a colossal image and bury it 


somewhere, then find it (and thisidea 
was second-hand with Hull), but rather 
the ingenuity with which the idea was 
worked up, and without which sudden 
exposure would surely have followed. 
The selection of the stone, which was 
Burkhardt's, was very fortunate, the 
Fort Dodg 


unfamiliar 





gypsum being then a stone 


both to commerce and to 


science, and especially so at the East 


1,200 miles from its quarry. The 
selection of the spot for burying the 
treasure was also fortunate. rhe 
location had been celebrated for its 


fossils. The Jesuit theory also worked 
in well, and the 
abouts was 


state of socicty there- 


much more favorable to 
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the development of lively and general thought of it."". But he never lisped a 
public curiosity than if the statue word until released by the perfidy of 
had been buried somewhere at the Hull from the obligation of secrecy. 
West, where people are too busy, Not even his children or his most 


and have seen too much of the mar- 
vellous, to get excited over any such 
matter. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the affair, however, is the secrecy 
with which so large an enterprise was 
carried on. There was absolutely no 
one except the three sculptors, Mrs. 
Burkhardt, Olds, and his partners, who 
knew or suspected anything about the 
enterprise until eighteen months after 
it had been commenced. During the 
two months of the creature's gestation, 
Mohrman was being frequently up- 
braided and threatened at the office 
for going on so long a “ spree,’’ and 
Burkhardt himself was subjected to a 
thousand temptations to make confi- 
dants of his partners; 
probably, than when the papers were 
filled with the discovery 
and theories of its origin. ‘ You may 
be sure,”” he “that I felt my 
tongue tingle a little when they were 
reading me articles a yard long about 
the Giant, and asking me what I 


never more so, 


stories of 


says, 


familiar neighbors knew anything of 
what was going on within the little 
barn. And yet there was a woman in 
the secret! It 
Barnum, if he could secure the Woman 


really seems as if 


who Kept a Secret for exhibition in 
his museum, would be consoled for 
the chagrin which he experienced at 
being unable to engage the Giant for 
his first appearance on any —at least 
any modern —stage! This chagrin, 
by the way, was by no means slight, 
for Barnum's motto is, ‘‘ Let me fur- 
nish the humbugs of a nation, and I 
care not who writes the ballads.” 
The made 
above, with the exceptions specified, 


statements which are 
are vouched for not only by the Chi- 
cago gentlemen whose names have 
been mentioned, but by N. Colver, 
firm of Volk & Co., 
whose reputation as a veracious and 
educated gentleman is 
lished among Western business men, 
and people of science in Chicago and 


Esq., of the 


well estab- 


elsewhere. 
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Departures. Every Panjan- 
drum, except Morton and Ben Wade, 


\ JE have had a month of New 


has been going somewhere; and a 
general packing of political carpet - 
bags has been noticed among the 
captains of fifties and hundreds. To 
be sure, the journeys have been much 
like those of tourists who buy circular 
tickets and 


most of the travellers are now sleep- 


‘good for thirty days,” 


ing at the old place, with their old 
political chums. Indeed, it was no- 
ticeable on the trip that Panjandrum 
was select and conservative in his 
choice of company, and set at defi- 
ance the old saw that “ politics makes 
strange bedfellows.” The only per- 
sons who are noticeably away from 
home are Horace Greeley and Jeff. 
Davis. 
parted” from his wholesome purpose 


The latter has simply “ de- 


of silence; but there is yet no authen- 


tic information that he has “shut up 


for good.” To be sure, it cannot 


much matter to sensible men what a 


dead man says; his talk must be 
mostly of corpses; but then, we are 
not all sensible men, but rather, as 


Carlyle said of his countrymen, “ for- 
ty millions, mostly fools.” 
Horace is more 


He forgave Davis some 


The departure of 
important, 
time ago; he now proposes to go into 
the business of admiring the warriors 
The dear old philan- 
thropist is making mischief, not by 
stealing our thunder or getting us to 


of rebeldom. 


hurrah and expose our “nefarious 


designs,’ but by using up in sloppy 
sentimentality an honest desire every- 
where prevalent to forget and forgive. 
The people who get out their hand- 
kerchiefs to dry the spontaneous 
fluids on their cheeks, will bs 
‘+k to vote for force bills, and 


ready 
next wer 
to make themselves boundlessly un- 


happy over a murder in Georgia or 
We have for three years now 
wasted in this sort of slop enough 


Texas. 


good feeling to carry us beyond silly 
fears of secret rebel hopes and de- 
but, like our idolized Horace, 
half the Republican party never gets 


signs; 


beyond a good hearty cry of sympa- 
thy, or a “gush of manly emotion” — 
whatever that may be in politics. 

It has for some time been suspected 
that the artless philosopher puts a 


degree of art into his overflows of 


sympathy and good will. It is at 
least quite certain that they produce 
some efiects that might be foreseen. 
A little meditation upon the course he 
pursued before the Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1860 will suggest that a posi- 
tive polic y full of tender regard for 
the cause served to keep Governor 
Seward in check. And it is equally 
probable that the frequent display of 
impatient desire for amnesty and 
oblivion, rising occasionally to fervid 


Jackson, 


admiration of Lee and 
serves the immediate interests of the 
Camerons and butlers. It repels the 
charge of a malignant purpose, and 
suggests that the force bill is loaded 
to the muzzle with love of a very ten- 
der sort. It gives a show of national 
aims toa poli y utterly sec tional, and 
secking only the personal interests of 
a few ambitious persons; it carries 
us so much farther towards a political 
campaign without an issue. 

The one thing shown by attempts 
to make New Departures is that the 
most dull and slow peopl at last see 
that the issues of the war are exhaust- 
ed, and the time has come for a read- 
justment of political forces. Even H. 
G. admits it is time for a new deal — 
though he wishes, as much as Butler, 
to keep all the trumps won in the last 


game. If we make him out, the new 
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question is Protection or Free Trade, 
and the South should vote for Protec- 
tion. And here, too, the sprightly 
genius tor politic S appears; for most 
persons know that if the campaign of 
1872 should be modelled by a Repub- 
lican convention after that of 1868, 
“ The Tribune” of H. G. would heartily 
support it, and devote three columns 
daily to the 
crime. It is a new version of, 


calendar of 
“T am 
extremely anxious, gentlemen ; please 
don't hold me. But if you think that 
brute will whip me, for mercy’s sake 
don't let me 

Protection 
under 


Southern 


get away.” 
forced itself 


pretence of 


has into 


power ; raising 
taxes for the Government, it has gone 
heavily into the business of taxation 
for individuals. For some time it has 
refused to permit that question to be 
raised; but whenever it seems clear 
that a victory can be won for Protec- 
tion, the “mill” will come on for 
exhibition —not till then, if H.G. can 
help it. 


but those who hope to beat this phi- 


Perhaps he cannot help it; 


losopher in this littke game may as 
well devote some study to his consum- 
mate art. He is the brains of the 
American system of taxing one man 
for th 
small boys have now and then suc- 


benefit of another. Some 


ceeded in ousting him from the head 


of the council table; but the little fel- 
lows got soundly whipped when they 
went out to battle, and were glad to 


restore the philosopher. His success 
has | 


been attained by judicious mix- 
tures of Issucs. 


art of 


starts for 


He knows the 
sailing: and when he 
the North Pole, look for him at Liver- 
pool ahead of the fast steamers. 
Speaking for 
political action is confined to voting 


circk 


one citizen whose 


when he can find anything to vote 
for, | am really hopeful that Horace 


may see a clean path to victory ina 


square stand-up fight. Revenue Re- 
form in earnest cannot come until the 


} 


subject has been thoroughly discussed; 


and ( ommend me to an hone st cam- 


yaign, with an honest question in the 
§ | 
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Does it 


gre at a genius as 


ficid for discussion. 


at all difficult for so 


seem 
Horace really is, to so arrange mat- 
ters that we shall have the discussion 


And while 


he is arranging his plans, it would be 


and he have the victory? 
well for Revenue Reformers to mend 


their war-gear, and grind up their 
swords for the encounter. 

Among the devices of his associates 
which H. G. must disapprove —for 
he often is that of 


ing to run both political parties. A 


Says SO- attem pt- 


Republican party is to him a Whig 
party; a Democratic party is a Free 
Trade party. These  Protectionist 


Democrats must bea grief to philos- 
ophy ; and we may expect some hon- 
est effort to remove the exceptional 
The other side of the mat- 
ter has given him more concern. A 


incident. 


Free Trade Republican !— whew! 

Just so. Let us get rid of such du- 
plicities; and to gain this end, let us 
leave the 


the graves of the dead past, and only 


grass to grow green over 
visit them to catch the fragrant e of 
flowers and breathe the inspiration of 
present duty. If we do our duty as 
the regretted and glorious dead did 
their duty, the future also will be 


secure, 


The New Departure of the Democ- 


racy is of greatly more importance. 


It can scarcely be doubted longer 
that the 
position, and that the whole line is in 


party Is moving into a new 


motion; and there is no evidence that 


a vote has thus far been lost by 
In short, a successful 


change of front is being 


the manceuvre. 
made — and 
the change is towards Democracy, as 
that 


resists ¢ 


commonly understood. It is tru 


an angry minority sullenly 
but it is made up of men who must 
in the end vote early and as often as 
possible for the ticket labelled Demo- 
The Republican 


wholesomely fri 


, 
journals, 


cratic, 
ghtened by the dan- 
ger, have made as much as possible 
of those signs of disgust which ap- 


pear in the South and elsewhere, and 
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for some time yet many men in that 
party will expect a complete split in 
the other body. 
will probably be disappointed, unless 


These expectations 


the vital question about leaders proves 
to be beyond the political ability of 
the Democracy. For 
back, the main argument against the 
party of Hoffman, Pendleton & Co., 
has been its lack of Democratic ideas. 
It was the old story of the play of 
Hamlet Hamlet left out. It 
‘*went back” on money that chinks, 
on Free Trade, on honesty and capa- 


some years 


with 


city in office-holding, and got upa 
museum of political curiosities out of 
which the recent platforms were pieced 
together; and, worst of all, it main- 
tained a hopeless and useless fight 
against the principles of Reconstruc- 
tion which conservative Republicans 
have forced upon the Radicals or sen- 
timentalists in that party. The evil 
of the last-mentioned policy lay more 
in the than in the matter. 
The Reconstruction policy was W idely 


manner 


advocated on principles subversive of 
the Constitution. A batter 
down State lines altogether, filled the 


rage to 


Radical 
happily, the leading Democrats saw 


Republican soul; and, un- 


only this windy rage of sentimental 
people. Opposition to ¢Aat was well 
enough; the majority of the Repub- 
licans steadily, firmly and successfully 
opposed It. 

It is only fair to say that the New 
Departure is not towards the current 
Republican opinion. The Democrats 
affirm nothing of the fitness or justice 
of Republican policy in Reconstruc- 
that 
they still disapprove of features of 
the amendments to the Constitution, 
Indeed, if the Ku Klux bill fairly in- 
amendments, 


tion, It is safe to conjecture 


terprets one of these 
we may safely say that a full third of 
the Republican party does not endorse 
it. What the 
and are doing is to cease from a fac- 
measures which 
law. No 


If the Up- 


Democrats have done 


tious 
have become fundamental 


opposition to 


party could do otherwise. 
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position had been wise and just, the 
duty of retiring from a conflict with 
the settled purpose of the country ex- 
pressed in the fundamental law would 
be equally clear. In substance, the 
new ground is exactly the old ground 
of opposition ; for in demanding strict 
interpretation, the Democrats only 
express in a new form their opposition 
to the ideas which provoked the bit- 
The 


com- 


terest parts of their hostility. 
amendments could not have 
manded popular approval if their only 
animus had been that of recent legis- 
lation toenforce them. The Radicals 
favored them to forward revolution- 
ary views, to annihilate the Constitu- 
tion by obliterating the self -govern- 
ment of the States. 
Republicans forced upon the 
measures a 


The conservative 
whole 
body of Reconstruction 
diction and complexion which can be 
harmonized with the Constitution. The 
history of that struggle within a great 
party in full control of the nation, 
charged with the gravest duties in a 
solemn emergency, will constitute one 
of the great themes of our future his- 
That the 


success was sobered 


torians. intoxication of 


and restrained 
by the wisdom of the triumphant 
party, is to be the perpetual praise of 
the Republicanism of thos« 


But the Administration party has with 


years. 


all possible 
back from the wisdom that moulded 


( oOnsplit uousness gone 
the new members of the Constitution 
into the likeness of the old, and has 
taken up the radical ideas which were 
defeated within the Republican party. 

“A strict construction of the new as 


well as the old” parts of the Constitu- 


tion becomes a living issue upon 
which the radical and conservative 
Republicans once more gr ipple with 
each other. Every one knows that 
there are two Republican opinions 
upon the recent national legisla- 
tion. 

Now, when the Democrats opposed 
the amendments, they did so, in so 
far as their opposition was intelligent, 


because they believed that what has 
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happened wou/d happen. That is to 
Republicans to 
pass Ku Klux bills and election bills 


say, they expected 


until the Constitution perished. ‘ The 
Radical 
“will be given toall these measures,” 


interpretation,” they said, 
The Republicans have justified their 
fears, and made their opposition re- 
spectable But the 
amendments having become funda- 
mental law, the only proper political 
proceeding is to insist upon their in- 


statesmanship. 


terpretation according to the princi- 
ples which secured their success before 
the people. And so far forth as this 
matter of principle goes, the Demo- 
crats have now the right to demand 
of conservative Republicans a cordial 
support in their effort to return to old 
and safe paths of interpretation. If 
this part of the New Departure be 
Republicanism, it is not the Republi- 
canism of the Administration party, 
which is consistent enough to talk of 
enforcing its foolish legislation even 
in Northern States. 

silence on 


There Is, too, an 


ominous this subject in 
some recent platforms wherein self- 


clorification and double -mindedness 


scem to master other points of differ- 
ence. Are the Democrats to have 
this sound doctrine of strict inter- 
pretation all to themselves? If so, it 


will alone furnish as solid a platform 
as any party could need. 

On one other question, the New 
Departure is likely to be successful. 
Outside of Pennsylvania — for whose 
Tariff doctrines no party can be held 
responsible— Democracy is clear in 
favor of Revenue Reform, while Re- 
publicanism is double -tongued. 

On the 
chinks,” no 
likely soon to arise. 
fallacy is held by voters about equally 
numerous in both parties. And as to 
leaders, a party in which B, F. Butler 


that 
exists or 1S 


subject of ‘money 
issue 


The greenback 


real 


is a Panjandrum ought not to be noisy 
in exposing its rival. If this question 
be put aside, the Democratic party 
will stand before the country com- 


mitted upon two of the three great 
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issues before us to a sound national 
policy. 

It is too early to make any perfectly 
safe estimate of the relative positions 
of the two parties upon Civil Service 
Reform. Here it is probable that the 
Administration might, were it so dis- 
posed, thoroughly recover the confi- 
dence of the country. This question 
is really fundamental to every other. 
It matters little 


favor in our platforms, if the Presi- 


what measures we 
dent is to retain his tremendous power 
over members of Congress by giving 
offices to those who elect or re-elect 
them. 
Here, also, the Republican party is 
The ad- 


are in its camp, 


more free to move forward. 
vocates of Protection 
and are thought needful to its success 
too, the 
Radicals can do a 


in the coming contest. So, 
sentimentalists or 
good day’s work when voting is re- 
quired. And deep and deadly hos- 
tility may be roused by any attempt 
to reach sounder polit ies when deal- 
ing with the South or the Tariff. But 
in the field of Civil Service Reform, 
the worst enemies of change are 
happily those who would most profit 
by reform. No 
provided (and none ought 
to be if it could) that would not give 
the best and most influential part of 
the office- holders a 
tage over new men. 


competitive system 


could be 


decided advan- 
If the question 
with this class of persons be —and it 
ke ep 


service 


probably is— ‘* How shall we 
to favor Civil 
Reform may be found safest; at least, 
We 
may presume, too, that the President 


our places ?”’ 
safer than to organize against it. 


will have no further personal use for 
this power when he has secured his 
re-nomination. A President approach- 
ing his second term, a body of office- 
holders trembling at thought of the 
quadrennial coming up of the tribes 
who seek office, and a House of Re- 
presentatives to be chosen anew and 
therefore peculiarly quick to ob« J the 
other coincident 


people —these and 


facts render it possible that the people 
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may now obtain Civil Service Reform 
But the diffi- 
culties are so great, and the Adminis- 


if they really desire it. 


tration is so hostile to this reform, 
that one hesitates to hope that even a 
great danger may give us a great 
boon. Much may depend upon the 
success of the committee appointed 
to consider this subject, whose report 
will probably be before the country 
when these notes are published; but 
there are at least hopeful signs that 
the Reform of the Civil Service may 
become what even a ward politician 
knows under the name of “a politi- 
cal necessity.” For, the Republican 
party has as yet no single sound plank 
for its next platform. Nobody is 
likely to vote for men purely because 
they can brag of services rendered by 
other men of the same name in other 
years; either Protection or Revenue 
Reform will be worsted and disgusted 
in attempts to compromise; and, in 
the slang phrase of the time, “the 
Ku Klux don’t murder worth” 
enough to secure a victory. 





The Radicals have failed to irritate 
the South into revolution ; the Protec- 
tionists and Revenue Reformers face 
each other —“ the light of battle in 
each eye"; and it is dangerous to 
suggest that there may be duties to 
the Constitution. Morton, Sherman, 
Butler, Cameron & Co., are good 
politicians, and can yield with good 
grace such trifles as the Indianapolis 
renomination of Grant; but self -de- 
nial on the part of victors has its 
limits, and they cannot be asked to 
renounce and condemn their whole 
history as related to questions of Tariff 
and interpretation. In short, the only 
solid piece of timber now in market 
for platform building is that for which 
these gentlemen have authorized the 
President to “bid without limit” — 
Civil Service Reform. Good; but, 
gentlemen, there must be no “ she- 
nanigin.”’ 

From this brief review of the more 
important facts, three things seem 
clear: 


1. The Democratic movement is 
not towards Republicanism as now 
understood. 

2. This movement gives that party 
the advantage upon two of the three 
great issues immediately before us. 

3. The whole party can be united 
upon the policy of this New Depar- 
ture, if personal considerations do not 
defeat union. 

So much a charitable person must 
say for the movement. But the cod- 
icil often defeats the will; and in 
this case the last 7f clause may have 
a similar meaning. 

The relation of the leaders to this 
movement is peculiar, They have 
had the heroism to unsay some things ; 
will grace be given to them to com- 
mit Aar?-kari? Such faults as recent 
Democratic action displays lie at the 
doors of the leaders, every one of 
whom has gone quite beyond the line 
of sound opposition, and in the face 
of the enemy has disputed the right 
of the general to order an attack. 
The country can forgive the Democ- 
racy; it even cherishes great hopes 
touching the future of that party. but 
the men who betrayed at once Democ- 
racy and the country must disappear 
before the new-old creed can have 
any value. 

It is idle to reason about the rights 
of penitence; we forgive fools, but 
we cannot vote for them after their 
folly is confessed. These men are 
on record. They have said shame- 
ful things with which every fence-rail 
and boulder in the Union would be 
decorated in eloquent type, were they 
offered as representatives of the New 
Departure. If the Democratic party 
is equal to its next great trial, and can 
consign to silence and private life its 
Pendletons, Seymours, Hoffmans, and 
find candidates among men like the 
Adamses, and can then command its 
full vote for them, the peaceful politi- 
cal revolution will fairly begin. 

The reasons for giving special atten- 
tion to the Democratic leaders are ob- 
vious. Under our system, the men 
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whom a party nominates are some of 
the pledges of sincerity which it gives 
to the country, or they are signs of 
duplicity. To give assurance of polit- 
ical contests based upon vital issues, 
the Bourbons must be deprived of 
all hope and the Radicals of their 
weapons. Hoffman would inspire 
the first with confidence and furnish 
the second with stones to throw dur- 
ing a whole campaign. If he and 


such as he really love the Democratic 
party, let them take heart of grace 
and suffer political death to advance 
its old and honored creed and to fur- 
ther its political fortunes. 

There are indications that the De- 
mocracy #ay prove equal to this great 
work. What then? The Republi- 
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can party owes its recent success to 
the pure follies of a small Democrati 
faction. Suppose this faction to be 
completely retired from power and 
leadership? The consequences of 
such a change are fully appreciated 
at Washington. The friends of San 
Domingo, who buried annexation 
alive in hope of an early resurrection, 
have been ever since trying to put it 
out of misery. Frantic efforts are 
making to reform something or some- 
body, and some hints of responsibility 
to the country are thrown out by men 
who have for some time openly de- 
fied its convictions expressed at elec- 
tions. When B. F. Butler “ departs,” 
it is not safe for any one to stay. 

D. H. WHEELER. 
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ID you ever go to a circus? 
D We do not mean with “ malice 
prepense,”’ dressed in your best, with 
your gold -headed cane and respecta- 
ble beaver, and carrying yourself 
erect with a sense of personal recti- 
tude, as if entering a church; but ina 
hat slouching to protect the eyes, ina 
business suit to avoid suspicion, and 
with the air of a detective peering 
cautiously about after a culprit? Did 
you ever read your sons pious homi- 
lies against that peripatetic amuse- 
ment, and then under cover of night 
steal to it, while your wife and chil- 


? 


dren thought you busy in your office! 
These may be “ leading questions ;”’ 
but so many men are calculated to 
“deceive the very elect,”’ that lauda- 
ble motives impel us to ask if you too 
belong to that innumerable throng ? 
In this shire-town of I—, no 
opera - troupe has yet made the night 


hideous, neither have strolling players 
drifted in to astonish the men and 
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terrify the women with unbottled 
thunder and tragical attitudes. The 
community would be eminently serene 
and moral, were it not for some Dan 
Rice, with a chronic desire to exhibit 
a grizzly, a giant of Kentucky product, 
and a fat woman indigenous to In- 
diana. 

Semi-annually our court - yard 
fence is pictorial with beasts, birds, 
reptiles, and men and women in 
every conceivable position ; and it has 
a picturesque effect upon the town. 
Main street looks like a harrow, the 
legs of inverted boys being the teeth. 
Up and down the slippery telegraph 
posts, chubby arms glide and chubby 
feet cling with determination to scale 
the height; and only a mysterious 
fear of being clapped into an envelope 
and sent off, prevents the sturdy 
mimics from attempting a trip along 
the wires! 
look longingly toward church - spires ; 


and but for the ubiquitous elders, 


Their impious eyes even 
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total depravity would send every one 
up the glistening pinnacles. Little 
girls forsake the sidewalks, and pursue 
the uneven tenor of their ways on 
fences ; and here and there one like a 
humming - bird poises on a picket and 
draws all eyes after her. Every old 
barrel is denuded of hoops ; newspa- 
pers disappear from stores and reap- 
pear stretched across the wooden 
circles, and fleet- footed maidens, 
with the bound of an antelope, drive 
their curls straight through, and on 
the other side Gravity seizes and con- 
signs them to stones, dirt, and tears. 
Poor disappointed things—such an 
ignominious fzale / They have not 
learned how hard it is to overcome 
one's own pondcrosity. 

Do you think grown-up and gray- 
haired boys escape the contagion ? 
Would that you could see the Judge 
walking through the illustrated pass- 
age, trying to look big with legal lore 
and contemptuous of common things! 
But his airs are too transparent — his 
gold-bowed spectacles cannot hide 
the sparkle of his eyes at sight of the 
coming elephant; and his measured 
steps, so becoming a disciple of 
Blackstone, quicken as he spies the 
sensational attitude of Mademoiselle 
Yrea half through a hoop. If he 
were not afraid of jokes and sneers, 
he would study long the symmetrical 
figure of the poised maiden, and per- 
haps follow the chariot in which her 
ladyship with lesser lights perambu- 
lates the streets. The boy is not half 
extinguished in your nature, dear 
Judge, though you are ashamed of it ; 
and when, caught studying too in- 
tently the poetry of motion, you say, 
“One learns so much of natural his- 
tory in a menagerie!’ everybody 
sees through the innocent ruse, and 
laughs in his sleeve at it. Don't 
flatter yourself that you are opaque ; 
you know you don’t care a fig for 
lions couchant, and your youngest 
scion knows it too — but you do care 
very much for the graceful rider man- 
aging her three steeds at once. 


Stepping by on the other side, with 
the mien of one shaking the dust off 
his feet as a testimony against it, goes 
the white-kerchiefed clergyman, 
whose eyes take in the stupendous 
temptation at one glance, and a text 
bearing directly upon it comes to 
mind, and a sermon is forthwith 
mapped out. Ah! but memory has 
no respect for cloth or pulpit, and it 
twitches his eye- lids and trips his 
feet, and a gaze half clerical and half 
carnal surveys more slowly the diver- 
sified fence, and boyhood is revived. 
The time was not long ago, when, 
with the traditional card of ginger- 
bread in one hand, ten cents admis- 
sion fee in the other, and a few extra 
pennies in the pocket for “side 
shows,” you too joined the rabble 
which the band summoned from high- 
ways andalleys. Most Reverend Sir, 
did music ever after thrill you so? Is 
there an opera, a Gilmore's world 
concert, a prima donna, that can make 
your whole body quiver and tfrn 
involuntary summersets, as did the 
circus band of a June morning? No 
doubt the pious deacon prayed, wres- 
tled, and laid an interdict upon you; 
but every wave of melody was a 
Jacob's ladder, on which your soul 
was borne to heaven. Perhaps you 
ran away— for it is proverbial that 
ministers’ and deacons’ sons are the 
wildest, —and your joy was tempered 
with fear that some animal might 
surreptitiously seize you, or the tent 
rend in twain, to punish your disobe- 
dience. If so, let your sermon be 
mild and sympathetic ; give warning 
and counsel if need be, but remember 
still your own delicious clandestine 
follies, and do not, we beg, send every 
stubbed -toed boot and brimless hat, 
with the happy wearer, to perdition, 
because the circus was too much for 
him. 

“The mayor ought to prohibit 
circuses coming here, they are such 
fearful nuisances,” says a pharisaical 
merchant, rearranging his goods that 
a woman's vanity may be tempted 
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“ They take out 
and 


beyond its strength. 
of town all the loose change ;” 
he hangs in the window the loveliest 
of sashes ($5.00) whose bright colors, 
like a_ rainbow, girl's 


span every 





y incite an ignoble ambition, 
and I've no doubt but half of our 
girls will long to enter on such a 
half- 
tight 
and straightway from his 


career, when they see those 


dressed creatures dancing on 
ropes ;"" 
hands drops a gold -and- azure silk in 
bewildering beauty, and across the 
upper sashes he stretches a web- like 
shawl ($50.00) in whose meshes an 
invisible spider sings all day — 

“Will you walk in, my dearest 
Mistress Fly ?” 

Did you ever think, my dear Sir, 
that more girls have been ruined by 


love of your finery than ever circuses 


dreamed of ? 

Don't be hypocrites, Messrs. Smith 
and Co.! You know you will be five 
hundred dollars richer to-night for 
the “ 
plore. 


saloon- keeper parades similar grief 


nuisance” 
In all human probability, yon 


you so loudly de- 


on the street corners—the while his 
wily clerk fills the tempting decanters 
and places in the window the deceit- 
ful placard, ‘‘ Ice cool lemonade and 
cigars sold here!” 

It is while to stand at the 
gate and watch the horses entering 
town. Their varied aspects reflect the 
faces of their owners. 


worth 


character and 
Did you ever see a “ fast’’ man drive 
a lean, despairing -visaged brute ? 
Would he hold ‘the ribbons” ten 
minutes, if the traditional ‘‘ Go lang 
there, two- forty !"’ did not thrill the 
Did you 
plodding 


steed to his utmost tension ? 
know a dull, 
genius to hold the reins in a dainty 
masterful manner, or a horse 
that could achieve more than a dog - 
trot or The very 
harness they wear, the kneading- 
trough - like vehicle they draw, say to 
‘* We are handed down ; 


ever slow, 
own 
awkward canter? 


the observer, 
we are conservative; with our last 
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pull and rumble we shall 


against innovation.” 


protest 


Here comes this moment a pair of 
phlegmatic beasts, whose tails deliber- 
ately swing, and now and then, taking 
slow aim, bring down a fly from their 
Their heads hang in a 
as if memories of 


flabby sides. 
contrite manner, 
frisky colthood made them ashamed ; 
their dull never lift from the 
clods they trample ; their ears never 
hear but the heavy sound of their own 


eyes 


burdens. If ever, it does not now fret 
them, that swift feet throw dust in 
their they feel no throb of 


equine ambition, and who knows but 


fac ce > 
an equine prayer is breathed for the 
giddy steeds delighting in silver ac- 
coutrements and “fancy drivers?” 
Perhaps the race-course even has a 
* broad - is -the- road "’ look to it, and 
they see beyond the goal everlasting 
whips and spurs laid up for the Flora 
Temples and Dexters. 

How like this slow-moving span is 
the owner thereof! See him drag his 
weary length over the dash -board ; 
see his foot carefully feel for some- 
thing solid—one hand rests upon the 
trusty horse, while the right leg swings 
plants itself 
on ferra firma as if it expected to take 
root there. end - board 
clambers a plump girl of fourteen. 
Inelastic as lead, she drops with a 
“thud ”’ upon the ground, and gathers 
load. 


and swings and finally 


Over the 


herself up as if she were a 
Over one wheel the baby is handed, 
followed by the tired 


leaves the furrows less seldom than 


mother, who 
the horses, and the holidays in her life 
she can count on her fingers. Over 
anywhere and everywhere tumble the 
rest of the family, and falling into 
line, all start for ‘‘the show.” 

Close trim little 
pony, whose feet dance to the music, 
and pointed 


behind comes a 


whose dilated nostrils 
ears are as quick to catch sounds as 
rabbits’, whose curved neck and lithe 
body tremulous with mettle tell some- 
what of the proud youth sitting behind 
her. White drapery and blue ribbons 
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fluttering on his left side, sweetest 
laughter and merriest glances ringing 
and flashing about and through him, 
is it not a wonder that he should think 
to say, ‘Can 1 leave my pony here 
to-day? She's only acolt, and lam 
afraid to leave her down town?" 

Who could deny youthful lovers 
anything ? Who could jar that Sab- 
bath of the heart by a worldly “ No?” 
“You shall hitch that animal where 
you please, Sir, if it is in the parlor.” 

The two alight. Did maiden ever 
touch ground more tenderly? Were 
human arms ever stronger? Did hat 
and bonnet ever maké such musical 
concussion, which the bobolink echoes 
from the pear-tree? The colt is dis- 
posed of; two hands clasp, and right 
in the middle of the road the happy 
couple walk. Who knows the path is 
dusty? Who grumbles because of 
having to turn aside every five minutes 
for carriages? Not the twain, surely. 
Their feet are wings to-day, and they 
sail through upper airs. Love and a 
circus too are wonderfully buoying. 
Perhaps never again in their lives 
will there be such a fortunate con- 
junction, 

‘*Mrs. John Rogers on earth again, 
as I live,” said Elsie, as a ruddy- 
faced obese woman sailed by, towing 
a string of children, the last one like 
a speck on the horizon. Dennis, 
“me ould man,” with a bottle of milk 
and a satchel of eatables, heaves in 
sight, his clean linen coat flapping in 
the wind and veering him from right 
to left. 

‘‘ How far have youcome, Mister? 

“Better nor three mile. Me and 
Biddy sot our hearts on seein’ the 


hippootamus, an’ we've no notion of 
bein’ chated now. Heave ahead, me 
darlint !— on Mike and 
Maggie, or ye'll lose sight of the 
baste, fur there goes the percession,”’ 


wid ye, 








e 


Snatches of dravuras and variations 
of pleasant melodies float up to us 
with the scent of apple -blossoms, 
and trill of merry birds having their 


circus overhead. Through the inter- 
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lacing boughs of oak and elm gleams 
the great white tent, and over all the 
Starry Flag unfurls. From our bal- 
cony we watch the motley throng 
crowd through the canvas door, into 
air fetid with tobacco smoke and 
whiskey, into the close presence of 
the dregs and froth of society. 

“I wish I was not a gi7/, and a girl 
too in one of the first families,” 
Elsie. ‘‘ Shut out and shut in, I pay 
the penalty of fine clothes and gen- 
tility. Last week the negro minstrels 


were in town, and mother said it was 


sighed 


not a genteel nor proper cntertain- 
ment for young people ; and yet Tom 
went, and he said the ‘end man,’ 
whoever he may be, was the wittiest 
fellow he ever saw, and that the clog 
dance was a marvel, and the banjo 
playing better than any orchestra he 
ever heard. This week the 
is here, and I would give my last silk 


circus 


to go. I do not care if my ‘ purple 
and fine linen’ touches filthy rags or 


linsey woolsey. I hate a life that has 


such a touch-me-not air. Must I 
always look on the world through 
stained glass? Shall ‘our set’ de- 


cide where, when, and with whom I 
am to go? When I unluckily said to 
Mrs. Lofty that I had half a mind to 
borrow Bridget's finery and go with 
her in 
arched her eyebrows, and curved her 


disguise to the circus, she 


upper lip, and elevated her nose, and 
shrugged her shoulders, until she 
seemed the incarnation of indignant 
surprise. ‘Go to see a half- dressed 
girl ride a half dozen horses at once! 
Go to see nude creatures dance on a 


tight rope! Elsie Kellogg, have you 
no idea of propriety? Your ‘set’ 
would condemn you at once!’ 

“She who went five nights in suc- 


cession to see the Black Crook, may 
wonder that any one's taste for ballet - 
dancing can be satisfied with the ruder 
But nudeness is 
nudeness, whether viewed at Niblo’'s 
or in atent; and though Fanny Elisler 
interpreted the 


circus performances. 


might have better 


‘ poetry of motion’ than Mademoiselle 
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Yrca, yet to the rural population one 
is as graceful and bewitching as the 


other. The circus can be made re- 
spectable or disreputable, just as the 
more pretentious branches of the 


‘ show business‘ c When we think 
that it is the only entertainment that 
seven-cighths of our country women 


an, 


and children ever attend —the only 
break in the monotony of a joyless, 


plodding life, —it makes the poor 
despised circus seem a_ godsend. 
Booth or Fechter never gave you 
half the enjoyment that the clown 
gives the crowd to-day in yonder 


the 
jokes stale, the manager in- 


pavilion. If performances are 
poor, the 
tent and half drunk, it is be- 
cause nothing better is called for. 
Let public the 
circus as it is, sustain it 


comp 


sentiment condemn 
and let it 
it is worthy of an enlightened 
patronage, better of 
strolling actors will appear, who may 


when 
and a class 
please even the fastidious Mrs. Lofty. 
Respectable people will never make 
the circus respectable by looking at it 
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from the outside. Barnum may raise 
the character of the circus, 
but he will not do it by his own un- 


average 
aided effort. His national reputation 
will draw a better and more cultivated 
class of people, and they will compel 
everything to be done ‘in decency and 
in order.’ 

‘‘ The circus is a fixed fact ; it is as 
certain to come as the seasons, and it 
will be wisdom in us if we, who call 
‘first families,’ 
Pulpit fulmina- 


ourselves ‘our set,’ 
etc., try to elevate it. 
tions against it are as harmless as the 
Pope's bull. The warnings of moth- 
ers, the prohibftions of fathers, may 
keep the little boys from it for a few 
years, but sooner or later they will see 
for themselves what is in the tent.” 


“Elsie, by all means go down,” 
said Ruth. ‘“ You have vindicated 
the abominable thing quite enough. 


g 
Radiate all the respectability you can, 
and we will watch to see the unwashed 
throng transformed into angels of 
light.” 


Miriam M. Cove. 





EARTHQUAKES IN THE 
the reader will compare the gen- 


F 
eral features of the continent of 


Europe with those of North America 
he 
nents differ very widely. 


, 
will perceive that the two conti- 
Europe isa 
bundle of peninsulas, grouped around 

trol 
ntral 


a ce mass which is divided into 


several distinct areas by trenchant 
North America is 
a continent of singularly even contour, 


with but three or four well-marked 


geographical lines. 


geographical areas, whose boundaries 
are generally less distinctly drawn 
The effect of 
these peculiarities of contour on the 
physical conditions or climate of the 
different regions of the twocontinents 
is easily seen, and has been frequently 


> 


than those of Europe. 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


dwelt upon by geographers. In North 
America, the climate varies less within 
than 
any other continent except, possibly, 
Africa. 
we pass from point to point is greater 
than portion of the 
earth's That the climate 
should correspond with the surface is 
not at all remarkable, though the ob- 
server can but be surprised to find 
that the variety in the manifestation 
of earthquake forces seems to be 


a given geographical range in 


In Europe the variation as 
I 


on any other 


surface. 


equally dependent on the degree of 
complication in the that 
where the land mass is broken up into 
many distinct geographical areas, the 
action of the seismic forces is more 


surface : 
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irregular than where the divisions are 
In Europe the lim- 
itation of the severest shocks to certain 
well-defined areas, the juxtaposition 
of regions of great earthquake activity 


few and simple. 


and regions where such activity is al- 
most unknown, is very remarkable. 
It is less than a thousand miles from 
Lisbon, the seat of some of the most 
terrible catastrophes produced by in- 
ternal forces, to Paris, where we have 
no reason to believe that two stones 
were ever separated by an earthquake 
shock. Midway between Portugal 
and Iceland, two regions of the most 
intense earthquake activity, lies Ire- 
land, where we have hardly an earth- 
quake recorded. The distance from 
the unshaken plains of Southern 
Russia to the regions of the Caspian, 
a country really accursed by earth- 
quakes, is less than 800 miles. 

We must wait many centuries before 
we can have a sufficiently extensive 
record of American earthquakes to 
enable us to know their geographical 
distribution as well as we know that 
of European earthquakes; still we can 
discern the general laws of their dis- 
tribution quite well. It is in the first 
place evident that the continent of 
North America, excepting perhaps the 
southward prolongation on the west 
side of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, is far more uniformly 
subject to earthquakes than the Euro- 
pean areas. There are no such areas 
as Portugal, Calabria, or Canton du 
Valais, where an earthquake focus is 
bordered by regions rarely and slightly 
Shocks 
of moderate energy are, however, very 


influenced by seismic forces. 


far from rare over nearly the whole 
known surface of North America. 
The region about New York City, 
with a good part of the surface of 
Long Island and some of the valleys 
of the Alleghanies, are 
among the points least disturbed. A 
few places, such as the regions about 
the mouth of the Merrimack River, 
Haddam in Connecticut, and New 
Madrid on the Mississippi River, once 


probably 


Io 
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promised to become the seats of local 
disturbance ; but it has beena century 
and a quarter since the Newburyport 
earthquakes ceased, the Haddam dis- 
turbances have gradually become less 
frequent, and New Madrid was the 
seat of continued shocks only for two 
years after the great earthquake of 
IStt. law that earth- 
quake disturbances are least likely to 


The general 


occur in the regions highest elevated 
above the sea, is at least approxi- 
mately verified in America, and it 
seems quite likely that longer experi- 
ence will entirely confirm it. 

If we limit our observation to the 
earthquakes of this century —and it 
is only during this time that any con- 
siderable portion of the continent's 
surface has been subjected to simul- 
taneous observations, — we are led to 
that the 


quakes, as well as their frequency, 


believe intensity of earth- 
increases as we pass from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. Western New 
England and Northern New York, the 
most elevated of any area of equal 
size in the United States, have been 
the least disturbed; the Mississippi 
Valley has been the seat of more 
numerous and intense movements: 
while the Pacific Slépe exceeds both 
in the frequency of severe shocks, 
In the year 1869, from the seventh of 
May to the first of November, the 
writer has observed in the latter region 
than shocks, 
which will be described hereafter. 


no less twenty - one 

The earthquake area of the Missis- 
sippi Valley is the only one of the 
three known North American areas 
outside of Mexico which has been ob- 
served to sympathize with the move- 
The 


connection is very slight, there being 


ments of the Caribbean region, 


only one or two rather questionable 
cases in which a shock has affected 
portions of the two continents at the 
same time. The isolation of the two 
Americas is apparently quite as per- 
fect as that of North America and 
Europe. The Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico are far more effectual 
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barriers to the passage of shocks than 
the Mediterranean. Many _ shocks 
have passed the latter, affecting re- 
gions both to the north and south of 
its waters. 

The first recorded 
Mississippi 


shock in the 
Valley occurred in the 
summer of 1776. Anaccount of it is 
given by Mr. John Heckewelder, a 
missionary of the United Brethren, on 
the Muskingum River, in Ohio. It 
happened at 8 o'clock A. M., and its 
duration is asserted to have been two 
minutes. ‘* The 
house raised 


or three southwest 


side of the was with 
such violence that the furniture was 


nearly overturned. It was accompa- 
nied by subterranean rumbling noise. 


The 


shock, 


cattle were frightened by the 
ind the Indians continued after 
itto apprehend some great disaster, 


of which they conceived this to be a 


precursor.”” The next shock occurred 
in the year 1791 or 1792, in April or 
May, about o'clock A.M. Furni- 
ture in houses was agitated by the 


jar. The shock was preceded by a 
noise in the earth, which 
The 


rumbling 
seemed to come from the west. 
course of this ntovement was evidently 


the same as that of the great shock 
of 1811. The region where the shock 
was felt was confined to the northern 


and eastern part of Kentucky. There 
at that time few settlements far- 
so that, for all we know to 
the contrary, it may have had a wider 
range. At 3 o'clock A. M. on the 8th 
of January, 1795, a considerable shock 


were 


ther west, 


was felt at Kaskaskia, in the Territory 
of Illinois, 
adjoining on the south. Its 


and in the part of Ken- 


tucky 


direction, like that of the preceding, 


was from west to east: its duration 
was about one minute and a half. 
Two other shocks should be men- 
tioned. One, at Niagara Falls, oc- 


curred at 6 A. M. on the 26th of 
December, 1796. It from the 
northwest,was very slight, and affected 


came 
the vicinity of the Falls over a radius 
of about fifty miles. Another occurred 
near the site of the city of Chicago, in 
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1804, at ten minutes past 2 A. M., on 
the 24th of August. 
been quite a strong shock, though we 


It seems to have 


have no accurate description of it. It 
was felt as far east as Fort Wayne in 
Indiana, nearly two hundred miles 
distant. As withthe preceding shocks, 
the impression left upon the minds of 
the observers was that it came from 
the west. Although the last 
earthquakes were not felt over any 


two 


portion of what is properly called the 
they still 
within the earthquake area which we 


Mississippi Basin, were 
have named from the great river. 

For more than seven years after the 
shock of 1804, there is no record of 
any movement of the earth in the 
Mississippi Valley. Without premoni- 
tory shocks, and without those varied 
atmospheric symptoms which are so 
generally supposed to indicate the 
approach of a great subterranean 
disturbance, there occurred on the 
night of the 16th of November, 1811, 
a great and long-continued earth- 
quake which shook a larger area than 
any known shoek except the Lisbon 
convulsion of 1755, and which in in- 
tensity was probably not surpassed by 
the movements which produced that 
great calamity. Owing to the thinly- 
peopled condition of the region along 
the banks of the Mississippi — which 
happily prevented this great earth- 
quake from producing any great loss 
of human life,—our accounts of the 
great phenomenon are very imperfect. 
This is the more to be regretted, inas- 
that 


con- 


much as there can be no doubt 
many of the events of that great 
vulsion were without parallel in the 
history of earthquakes. 

The valleys of the great rivers of 
the world —at least the parts imme- 
diately adjacent to their banks, 
rarely the seats of earthqfiake shocks 
of great severity. The Amazon, the 
Nile, the great rivers of Asia, even the 


Danube, the Po, and the Rhone of 


—are 


Europe, have been slightly 


affected by earthquake shocks. The 


very 


course of a great river like the Missis- 





























sippi must be much affected by a 
severe earthquake. Without the in- 
tervention of external disturbances, 
the stream is constantly wandering 
over the plain through which its vary- 
ing channel is cut. Aslight accident, 
such as the sinking of a wreck or the 
lodging of a few sticks of floating 
timber, may so disturb the regular 
system of curves in which the water 


flows, that the position of the banks 
in its course for miles below the point 
of disturbance will have to be changed 
before the equilibrium is 
The sedimentary matter deposited by 
the overflows of the stream — which 
in the case of the Mississippi consti- 


restored. 


tutes the great accumulation, from ten 
to one hundred miles wide and many 
hundred feet deep, through which the 
stream cuts its inconstant course, — is 
not a compact mass, but in its struc- 
ture frequently as loose and incohc- 
rent as an artificial filling. The 
settling which necessarily takes place 
when this matter is consolidated by 
sudden and violent agitations of the 
mass, must greatly affect both the 
surface of the deposit and the course 
of the This irregular subsi- 
dence will doubtless account for many 
of the peculiar movements which oc- 
curred during the shocks; while the 
violence of the movements thus de- 


river. 


pendent upon the sudden consolida- 
tion of the soil, makes one suspect 
that it may have been centuries since 
the valley had been submitted to a 
similarly violent The 
foregoing considerations will materi- 
ally aid the reader in understanding 
the perplexing accounts of the events 
of the earthquake of 1811. 

Owing to the fact that the region of 
greatest observed violence was in the 


movement, 


country immediately about the village 
of New Madrid, on the west bank of 
the Mississippi, about forty miles be- 
low the mouth of the Ohio, this earth- 
quake is commonly known in history 
as the ‘‘ New Madrid shock ;” but the 
evidence leads us to suppose that the 
true centre of the shock was farther to 
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the west. The first shocks were evi- 
dently not vertical at New Madrid, but 
seemed to come from some point 
beyond the line of the most western 


The 


even more terrible effects of the con- 


settlements. Indians describe 


vulsion ‘n the between the 
Mississippi and the plains than were 
observed at any place near the river. 
Everywhere the _ first 
seemed to come from the 
that we are obliged to refer the origin 
of this earthquake, as that of many 
other earthquakes of the same area, 
to some centre of disturbance lying 


region 


movements 


west; so 


between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains. 
tion is spreading over all that region, 


Now that popula- 


we shall doubtless yet know, possibly 
by sad experience, the true seat of the 
several disturbances of which we have 
evidently observed only the westward 
prolongations, 

The first movements of the shock 
of 1811 were observed by parties of 
travellers onthe Mississippi river. It 
about 2 A. M., and was 
exceedingly violent. We are 
tunate as to have from the pen of an 
English traveller, Mr. Bradbury, a 
botanist of some celebrity, a clear 
of the that 
night and the several suceeeding days 


occurred at 


so tor- 


account occurrences ot 

during which his voyage towards New 

Orleans carried him through the dis- 
At the 


was sleeping in his 


turbed time of this 
earthquake he 


boat, which was moored to the bank 


region. 


of a small island, just above the point 
known asthe Devil's Channel, near 
the Chickasaw Bluffs. This 
about one hundred and fifty miles 
below the village of New Madrid, and 
rather beyond the centre of the shock. 


point 1s 


Mr. Bradbury's account is one of the 
most vivid descriptions of the effects 
of this earthquake extant, and we 
cannot do better than to transcribe 
part of it: 

“In the night I was awakened bya 
most tremendous noise, accompanied 
by an agitation of the boat so violent 


that it appeared to be in danger of 
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upsetting. Before I could quit the 
bed, or rather skin, upon which | laid, 
the four men who slept in the other 


cabin rushed in and cried, ‘O moz 
Dieu! Monsieur Bradbury, qu est 
gtil yal I passed them with some 
difficulty, and ran to the door of the 
cabin, where I could distinctly see the 
river as if agitated by a storm; and 


although the noise was inconceivably 


loud and terrific, I could distinctly 
hear the crash of falling trees and 
the screaming of wild fowl on the 


river, but found that the boat was still 
safe at her moorings. I was followed 
out by the men, still asking in accents 
of terror, what it was. I tried to calm 
them by saying: ‘ Res¢ tranquil, 
sf un tr Ah bl. Wa nt a 
y did not seem to understand. By 
could get to 
which was on a large flag in the stem 


y terre [ which 
the 
the time we our fire, 
of our boat, the shock had ceased; 
but 
banks both above and below us began 
to fall the vast 
masses as nearly to sink our boat by 


As I found 
Mr. Bridge the only one who seemed 


immediately the perpendicular 


into river in such 


the swell they occasioned. 


to have retained presence of 
tog ther 


n ashore with 


any 
mind, we consulted and 
agreed to send two m 
a lantern in order toexamine if it had 
separated from the island —a circum- 
stance which we suspected from hear- 
ing the snapping of the limbs of some 
drift trees which were deposited be- 
twixt the margin of the river and the 
The men, on 
on the edge of the 
cried out, ‘ Venesa terre /’ and told us 


there was a chasm formed already so 


the bank. 


summit of 


arriving river, 


wide that it would be difficult to pass 
it to attain firm ground. Immediate- 
ly after the shock we noticed the time, 
and ir 2 o'clock. It 
was now nearly half-past; and I de- 


found it was ne: 
termined to go ashore myself, after 
-and 
was employed in taking them out of 


securing some papers and money 
my trunks, when another shock came 
on, t 


rrible but not equal to the first. 
found the chasm 


I went ashore and 
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really frightful; it was no less than 
four feet in width, and the banks had 
I took the lan- 


determine its 


sunk nearly two feet. 
tern to 
length, and concluded that it could 


examine and 


- and 
banks had 


I now saw clear- 


not be less than eighty yards; 
where it terminated, the 
fallen into the river. 
ly that our lives had been saved by 
Before 
had 


and they occurred 


mooring to a sloping bank. 
we had completed our fire, we 
two more shocks . 
during the whole night at intervals of 
but slight in 


from six to ten minutes, g 


comparison to the first and second. 
I had already noticed that the sound 
which was heard at the time of every 
shock always preceded it by about five 
sec onds, and that it alway S procee¢ ded 
from the same point, and went off in 
At daylight we 
twenty-seven 


an opposite direction, 
had 
during our stay on the island, but still 
that it could be 
The river was covere d 
drift timber, and 
ably: but 
Whilst we were 
to become sufficient for us to embark, 


counted shocks 
found the chasm so 
passed, with 
consider- 
still 
waiting for the light 


had risen 
boat 


our was safe. 


two canoes floated down the river, in 
one of which we could perceive some 
We 


a melancholy proof 


Indian corn and some clothes. 
considered this 
that some of the boats we had passed 
the preceding day had been destroyed. 
and we all 


I gave orders to embark, 


went on board. The men were in the 
act of loosening the fastenings, when 
a shock occurred nearly equal in vio- 
The 


the bank in order to save themselves 


lence tothe first. men ran up 
on the island; but before they could 
get over the chasm, a tree fell close to 
them 
The bank appeared to me to be rap- 
the and I 
men in the boat, 


and stopped their progress. 


idly moving into river, 
called the 
Coupes les amare : 
they ran down the bank, loosed the 


out to 


, 


On hearing this 


lines and jumped into the boat.”’ 
We have but one other account of 
the experiences of persons travelling 


on the river. This is contained ina 
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letter from W. Shaler to his friend S. 
L. Mitchel, published by the 
latter in his account of this 
The statements were gath- 


and 
earth- 
quake. 
ered by the writer of the letter from 
the patron of a Kentucky boat which 
had descended the Mississippi during 
the disturbances. On the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, at 3 o'clock, A. M., 
moored to the bank of the Mississippi, 
about thirteen miles above New Mad- 


being 


rid, he was awakened by a tremen- 
dous roaring noise, felt his vessel vio- 
lently shaken, and observed the trees 
over the bank falling in every direc- 
tion, and agitated like reeds on a 
windy day, and many sparks of fire 
emitted from the earth. He immedi- 
ately cut his cable and put out into 
the middle of the river, when he soon 
found the current changed, and the 
boat hurried for about a 
minute with the velocity of the swiftest 
horse. He was obliged to hold his 
hand to his head to keep his hat on, 
On the current’s resuming its natural 
course, which it did gradually, he 
continued down the river, and about 
daylight came to a most terrific fall, 
which he thinks was at least 
high, extending across the river, and 
about half a The whirl 
and ripplings of this fall were such 


up stream 


six feet 
mile wide. 


that his vessel was altogether unman- 
ageable and destruction seemed inev- 
He and 


stantly employed pumping and bail- 


itable. his men were con- 
ing, by which, and the aid of Provi- 
dence, he says, he got safe through. 
As soon as look 


around, he saw whole forests on eat h 


he was able to 
side fali prostrate, to use his own com- 
“like grounding 
their arms at the word of command.” 
On his arrival at New Madrid he 
found the place a complete wreck, 
and sunk about twelve feet below its 


parison, soldiers 


former level, and entirely deserted. 
Its inhabitants, and those of the adja- 
cent country who had fled there for 
refuge, were encamped in the neigh- 
borhood. A large scow, loaded with 
five hundred barrels of flour, besides 
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other articles, was split from end to 
end, and turned upside down upon 
the bank, Of nearly thirty loaded 
boats, his and one more escaped des- 
truction. The water ran twelve feet 
high, and threw many of them sev- 


eral rods on shore. Several lives 
were lost among the boatmen. An- 
other fall was formed about eight 


miles below the town, the roaring of 
which he could distinctly hear at New 
Madrid. 
fall to wear away. 


He waited five days for the 
During that time 
the earth was constantly trembling at 
intervals of about five minutes. He 

in the earth 
feet wide, 
and 
lower than the 


observed many fissures 
below the town, five or six 
extending in length out of sight, 
one side several feet 
On the fifth day he passed the 
lower fall, which had worn away toa 
rapid. 
until he came down to 

Other 
statement of the reversion of the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi, and the for- 


other. 


He felt a succession of shocks 
Plum Island, 


narratives corroborate the 


mation of barriers across its course, 
over which the river broke into cata- 
racts. On many accounts these are 
among the most surprising results of 
earthquake action ever recorded. 

It is difficult 
sity of these long-continued shocks, 
The buildings along the banks of the 


Mississippi at that time were entirely 


to estimate the inten- 


of wood; even the chimneys, which 
built , at that 
early day in the West were usually 


generally are of stone 
constructed of small logs notched and 
fitting into each other at the corners. 
This mode of building with notched 
logs was used also in constructing the 
houses and out - buildings, which were 
almost always of one story, and rarely 
exceeding fifteen feet in height. It 
would be impossible to imagine a style 
of building better suited to withstand 
such shocks; 
violent movements would affect these 
yet there can be no doubt 


nothing but the most 


structures ; 
that the houses of New Madrid were 
ruined by the convulsion, and that 


over a wide area most of these sub- 
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stantial huts were so shaken as to be- 
come uninhabitable. The people of 
that region, as svon as their first ter- 
ror was over, abandoned their dwell- 
ings and resorted to the forests. In 
order to secure themselves from falling 
into the fissures so frequently found, 
they felled trees so that their trunks 
would be transverse to the general 
direction which the fissures took, and 
built tents upon platforms which they 
constructed upon those broad founda- 
tions. 

While these facts afford an idea of 
the intensity of the shocks, they do 
not enable the reader to conceive of 
the tremendous effects of the repeated 
convulsions on the surface of the 
earth. Many considerable tracts of 
land were submerged ; at other points 
dams were thrown across the smaller 
confluents of the Mississippi, forming 
lakes, some of which remain to the 
present day. Reelfoot Lake, near 
the Mississippi in the State of Ken- 
tucky —a body of water about fifty 
miles long and from one mile to two 
width — was 


and one-half miles in 


formed by a ‘ sand-blow,” or the 
eruption of a great amount of sand, 
which dammed the 
stream, heaping them up until they 


found a new channel by passing into 


waters of the 


the Obion River. This extensive body 
of water had no existence anterior to 
the earthquake shock. The valley 
was thickly wooded, and to this day 
in the shallow parts of the lake the 
dead cypresses stand in great num- 
bers, their trunks blackened by the 
hunters’ fires, the flames of which are 
wafted by the wind from tree to tree 
over the water, 

Although sixty years have elasped 
since the earthquake occurred, and 
although the soil on which its chief 
force was spent is of a loose texture, 
which renders the obliterating effect 
of time on all irregularities of surface 
peculiarly great, one can still find in 
a day's journey frequent evidences of 
the action of those terrible shocks. In 
the southwest corner of Kentucky, 
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the “ earth-cracks"’ may be traced at 
many points, the fissures being from 
twenty to seventy feet wide and from 
one to four feet deep. In Obion 
County, Tennessze, where the effects 
were still more violent, depressions 
are even now visible one hundred feet 
deep, and varying from a few feet to 
even one hundred in width. They 
are said to have had twice this depth 
Many of 
these fissures were produced by the 
broke forth 
violence of volcanic 


when originally formed. 
escape of which 
with all the 
eruptions, throwing out great quanti- 


gases, 


ties of sand and water. There seems 
reason to believe that although no in- 
dications of the shock 
perceived in the atmospheric condi- 
tion of the night on which it occurred, 
a very sudden change succeeded the 
earthquake. Within 
after the first shock, the 
which had been peculiarly clear and 


coming were 


five minutes 


heavens, 


serene, became overcast, and the air 
was filled with a dense vapor, which 


had a disagreeable smell and pro- 
duced a difficulty in breathing. This 
condition of the air continued until 


the break of day, before which time 
several other shocks had occurred ; it 
then cleared up. 
another shock of great 
ceeded, overthrowing the chimneys 
which had withstood the preceding 
movements, and rocking the houses 


Soon after sunrise, 
violence suc- 


very violently. The darkness im- 
mediately returned, and the terrified 
inhabitants fled from their homes. 


There seems no doubt that there were 
sudden flashes of fire at the moment 
of each shock. 
statement of the sudden change of the 


This, as well as the 


atmosphere, does not rest upon the 
authority of any one observer, but is 
supported by so many independent 
that it cannot 
The formation of 
vapor difficult to ac- 
count for; the violent character of the 
movements of the soil must have gen- 


observations be con- 


sidered doubtful. 


does not seem 


erated a great deal of heat. There is 


also abundant evidence that large 
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quantities of hot water were ejected 
from the fissures in the earth. These 
agents may have been sufficient to 
have produced the result. The elec- 
tric flashes which accompanied the 
shocks have been observed in the 
case of most shocks of extreme vio- 
lence occurring during the night time. 
There can be no doubt that an im- 
mense amount of frictional electricity 
is evolved by the intense movements 
of the soil attendant on earthquakes 
of great violence, and it is quite natu- 
ral that this should discharge itself 
into the atmosphere in lightning 
flashes. These peculiar electrical and 
atmospherical phenomena were lim- 
ited to the region of the greatest ob- 
served disturbance, in the vicinity of 
New Madrid. 

We will not attempt to trace in de- 
tail the various effects of this earth- 
quake in different parts of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The physical effects 
were not observed over one- fiftieth 
part of the region shaken. The scanty 
and illiterate population has left us only 
the most imperfect records of what 
they saw, and yet enough remains to 
make it certain that since human his- 
tory began, the earth has rarely been 
shaken by a more tremendous con- 
vulsion. The continuance of the 
shocks was as remarkable as their vio- 
lence or the peculiar phenomena they 
induced. Fromthe morning of the 16th 
to the 28th of December, sixty-seven 
shocks were counted. A competent 
observer — Dr. Robinson, a govern- 
ment surveyor then living at St. Gene- 
vieve on the Mississippi, about fifty 
miles below 3st. Louis — counted over 
five hundred shocks, when he became 
weary and abandoned the task. Dur- 
ing the fourteen months succeeding 
the first shock. not a single day passed 
without a considerable movement of 
the earth, and often many shocks oc- 
curred in a few hours. After the ex- 
piration of a year, the disturbances 
became more rare, and lost their des- 
tructive violence ; but another twelve- 
month passed before the movements 


ceased to occur. During the first part 
of the series of shocks, the centre of 
the disturbance seemed to be in the 
region lying west of New Madrid; 
but the point of greatest frequency 
gradually moved eastward until it was 
near the mouth of the Wabash River 
in the Ohio Valley. Here, over a 
region about twenty miles in diameter, 
a succession of shocks occurred for 
more than two years, during which 
time only a few days passed without 
bringing a distinct movement. Dr. 
Daniel Drake, an acute observer, has 
supplied us with the only connected 
and carefully recorded observations 
made upon the shock; but want of 
space prevents our transcribing his 
minute and lengthy account. 

We now come to the earthquake of 
1869, which extended from the Sas- 
katchawan River in British Columbia 
to the Platte River in Kansas. We 
shall here give a general account as 
recorded in the diary of the author.— 
who was at the time attached toa 
party surveying the route of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

“May 7th, 1869.— At 28 minutes 
after 9 A.M., the first shock occurred ; 
a tremendous rumbling noise preced- 
ing it by about 1o seconds, The mo- 
tion was a quick oscillation or rocking, 
and lasted 3 minutes 40 seconds. At 
the time of the first shock, I was 
writing in my tent, when two Indians 
came rushing in and crying —‘ lVah- 
sechie chischilla, makah chang chang !" 
( Little white man, an earthquake! an 
earthquake!) I rushed out of my 
tent and looked around; I saw the 
earth rocking violently, and observed 
several fissures in the ground about 
20 rods from us. The pickets of our 
tents got loose, from the commotion 
of the ground, and a stiff wind blew 
all our tents down. About quarter 
past ten, or about 45 minutes after 
the first shock, a second and more 
violent one was felt. It lasted about 
a minute and a half, but this time the 
earth rocked fearfully. Its motion 
was from N. W.toS. E. Immense 
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fissures appeared, and the Missouri 
became agitated violently ; the waters 
about three miles above the falls, and 
directly opposite our camp, seemed 
as if they were going over a steep 
rapid. The air was impregnated with 
a kind of sulphuric vapor, and the 
heavens, which up to this time had 
been clear, suddenly became over- 
During the oscillations, a small 


> 


cast. 
cut bank of slate formation went over 
into the river, making a terrific report. 
Our mules and horses were frightened, 
broke their 
halter stays and made for the prairie. 


and several of them 

‘‘ At twenty minutes before twelve 
there was another shock, preceded 
by a very loud rumbling noise, but 
not so violent as the two former ones. 
At half past 2 p. M., another vibration 
occurred, the movements of the soil 
At 4 P. M., 


there was a moderate rocking of about 


seeming more vertical. 


one minute's duration. 

‘May 11th, there was a slight agi- 
tation. 

“May 18th, at thirty minutes past 7 
A. M., a slight oscillation was noticed. 
This day our camp was on Jackson 
Creck, 
former camp at the Falls. 


about fifty miles west of our 
Apparent 
direction of the oscillation, northwest 
to southeast. 

‘““May 2gth, 2 A. 
guard duty woke us and said that an 


M., the men on 


oscillation had just taken place. We 
got up and found the Indians in com- 
motion, running to and fro. About 


ten minutes after, another shock, more 
violent than the first, occurred, and 
was preceded by a crashing noise in 
the earth. It 
and a 


lasted about a minute 
About 


above our camp on Jackson Creek we 


quarter. nine miles 
saw the fearful effects of the shocks of 
the 7th instant. 
the banks lay prostrate 


Trees on the edge of 
across the 
creek, and a yawning fissure in the 
ground about five feet wide and 
twenty-two fget deep, extended in a 
northeast about ten 
yards. 

“September 11th, at fifteen min- 


direction for 
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utes past 7 P. M., a great number of 
strong undulations occurred in quick 
succession, continuing five or six min- 
utes. 

‘September 27th, at forty - five min- 
shor k 
occurred, as strong as any single one 
on the rth. 

“September 


utes past 8 A. M., a solitary 


29th, at twenty min- 


utes past 3 A. M., several alarming 
shocks came on in rapid succession. 
There were three distinct shocks of 
great violence, almost as 
the two first ones of the 7th of May 
last. The 


northwest to 


severe as 


undulations were from 


southeast and south- 
south-east. Thisshock was observed 
also at Fort Benton by Mr. Hendricks, 
who noted the phenomena, and whose 
record is exactly the same as we 
observed on Wolf Creek, seventy-five 
miles south-southwest of Benton. 

“October 3d, about 8 P. M., slight 
agitation occurred. 

“October 13th, at twenty-five min- 
atter 3 P. 


vibration. 


utes M., there was another 


Its continuance was near- 


ly a minute. At fifty minutes past 
9 o'( lo« k a shox k oct urred, ( onsider- 
ably stronger than the preceding. It 
vertical 
of the horizontal 


seemed to have a motion 


instead motion of 
the preceding shocks. Immediately 
shock I could distinctly 


hear a peculiar, faint, dull rumbling 


before this 
or rushing noise. It seemed to ap- 
proach, but not to arrive at the place 
of observation; and after continuing 
four or five seconds, was succeeded 
by a shake. 
“From October 21st to November 
less tremors and 
earth 


ist, more or vibra- 


tions of the were observed 
daily.” 

The region shaken by the shocks 
of average force, although extensive, 
limited than that 


movements, 


was much more 


affected by the lesser 
The westward extension of the greater 
shocks was much hindered by the 
Rocky Mountains. 


barrier to the 


This range inter- 
posed a movements, 


such as has been frequently noticed 
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in connection with the shocks which 
have affected Central and Southern 
Italy, where the mountains limit the 
shocks in aremarkable degree. The 
average width of the shaken region 
about three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty miles; and accord- 
ing to the information gathered from 
the several trading- posts, forts, Indi- 
ans and about six 
hundred and fifty miles in length. 
The centre of the oscillating move- 


was 


hunters, it was 


ments must have been in the vicinity 
of Butte aux Biches, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles north-northwest 
of Flathead Lake. 

It would require volumes to give the 
recorded effects of the shocks of 
1811-12, and those of 1869, at different 
We 
however, to enable the reader to form 


points, have given enough, 
a conception of the nature of the great 
New Madrid and 
Missouri earthquakes. To the geolo- 
gist, the most remarkable features are 


that convulsions of such violence and 


convulsion of the 


long continuance should have occur- 
red at regions so remote from points 
of volcanic eruptions, and in countries 
where the general surface is formed 
of rocks, which seem to have been 
little affected by the forces coming 
from But 
considerations which 


other 
fail to 
interest the general reader more than 
namely, 
what are the probabilities of a repeti- 


beneath. there are 


cannot 
these scientific speculations : 


tion of such catastrophes in that re- 
gion, and what would be the effects of 
such movements on the works of man? 

To the first of these important ques- 
tions, only a qualified answer can be 
returned. As before stated, the occur- 
rence of such a shock in a region like 
the Mississippi Valley, on the borders 
of a great river, is probably unprece- 
dented in the history of earthquakes; 
but 
analogies indicate the probability of 
a century. In 
all those countries which have been 
visited by great convulsions, where 


as it did actually happen, all 


its recurrence within 


observation has extended over a great 
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length of time, it has been found that 
their visit may be expected as often as 
once in a hundred years. If such a 
convulsion should revisit that region 
in its present populous condition, the 
destruction of life and property would 
be terrible indeed. 
can have no doubt that the recurrence 
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of a series of earthquakes like those 
of 1811, 1812, and 1813, would ruin 
many of the cities of the Mississippi 
Valley. St. Louis, Memphis, Cairo, 
Nashville, the towns along the Ohio 
River below Cincinnati, and the cities 
generally within two hundred miles 
of New Madrid, would suffer fearfully 
by the recurrence of the movements 
which that 
earthquake which 


convulsed region sixty 
years ago. An 
could render log houses uninhabitable, 
would make sad havoc with the flimsy 
structures which prevail in our West- 
ern cities. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that these conclusions may prove to 
be without foundation, and that this 
warning may be found to have as 
little basis as it will have effect; but 
the cautious man, building in aregion 
which had been shaken as this region 
has been, should try to give his walls 
the strength of Roman masonry, and 
elements of 
weakness in his structures. After the 
land in the Mississippi Valley had 
ceased to vibrate with the frequently 
shocks of the New Madrid 
earthquake, then came a long period 
Indeed, for nearly forty 
years only the most feeble tremors, 


avoid all unnecessary 


recurring 
of repose, 


occurring at long intervals, served to 
remind the people of the valley that 
the forces of the earthquake still ex- 
isted under their feet. 

The work of collecting the records 
necessary to the formation of a cata- 
logue of the earthquakes of the West 
and Northwest remains to be done, so 
that it is not possible to present here 
a complete list of the shocks. 
the less to be regretted, inasmuch as 
they afford little matter calculated to 
interest the general reader. 

A. R 


This is 


BARRAUD. 
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Ww" ) comes like the brightening morn ? 
Who comes like the light to the leaves — 
Like the sun to the ripening corn — 


Like the wind to the rustling sheaves ? 


’Tis Hermes, the Messenger God! —’tis Hermes, the Prince of the Thieves! 


Speak, Hermes, that we may rejoice! 
Oh, open thine eloquent mouth ! 

We have longed for the sound of thy voice 
As the flowers for the gales of the south — 


As the earth for the soft - falling showers, in the season of drouth! 


Into darkness of death and despair 
We are hurled from the seats of our power, 


And fall through the blackening air. 
Whose voice bids the nimbus to lower, 


And hot on the head of great Jove his own thunderbolts shower ? 


Doth a greater than Jove rule on high? 
Is Olympus then only a hill — 

Whose throne fills the arch of the sky, 
Whose whispers Jove’s thunderings still, 


While earth, air, and ocean stand breathless awaiting his will ? 


And thus to the Gods of old Greece, 
Spake Hermes, the Messenger, then: 
“ The day of our power doth cease ; 
The earth is made over again ; 
The new God gives a Gospel of Peace — 


Of peace upon earth from on high, and good - will unto men! 


“Yes, brothers, not wholly despair, 
Though now to black Erebus hurled. 
Our fame in the earth and the air 
Is writ as on banners unfurled ; 


And our shapes from the marble shall rise, and with beauty reconquer the world.” 


J. B. McConnet 
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‘ ‘WENTY- FIVE years ago, the 

sign of * Held & Crego, Gro- 
cers,"’ was conspicuous on Summer 
Street, Boston. Both partners were 
young and adventurous, and, though 
they 
sustain their regular 
got together quite a sum of money to 


had barely enough capital to 


business, they 


invest in a certain speculation, which 
was sure toenrich everybody-who had 
a hand in the management of it, and 
nobody else. The result of the spec- 
ulation was that Held & Crego went 
through bankruptcy, and another sign 
was substituted for theirs. 

George Held immediately returned 
native town of Winchendon, 
where in his boyhood he had worked 


to his 


in the wooden-ware factories for which 
the was then 
famous. By his old trade, he suc- 
ceeded in supporting comfortably his 


town even somewhat 


young wife and his little girl. 
In this way affairs went on for more 
Held was liked by 


by his fellow - 


than two years. 
his employers and 
the former he 
by the latter he was 
presented with a gold watch. He was 
doing well, yet he felt that he was 
doing it very slowly —so slowly that 
he was ready for anything which of- 
fered more liberal remuneration. His 
plain littke cottage in Winchendon 
contrasted unfavorably with the rather 


workmen. By was 


made foreman; 


pretentious house in Boston which he 
occupied when Held & Crego were 
doing a good business. 

It was in 1849. Gold had been 
found in California. The news had 
spread over the country, as a ripple 
spreads over the surface of still water. 
As the dons of Spain swarmed to the 
New World three hundred years ago 
in pursuit of gold, so adventurers from 
the New England and Middle States 
swarmed to the sea - coast to take ship- 
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ping for the new El Dorado in quest 
of the same metal. The ship “ Ed- 
ward Everett" lay at Long Wharf fill- 
ing with passengers for the Land of 
Gold. 
was to sail,—the first vessel of the 


The day was set on which she 


great fleet bound to the same port and 
carrying the same burden. 

All that made George Held hesitate 
about purchasing a ticket for the Ed- 
ward Everett was the opposition of 
his parents and his wife. They, sat- 
isfied with his moderate earnings, and 
fearing the dangers to which he would 
be exposed, remonstrated with him; 
but, after a little wavering, he told 
them his mind was made up: a Win- 
chendon pail -shop was no place for 
him; he must seek his fortune ipa 
California gold mine. 

He quickly raised all the money he 
could, and giving two or three hun- 
dred dollars to his wife, who was to 
live at her father’s while her husband 
was gone, he started for Boston. 

At Boston, Held met some of the 
young men he had known when he 
lived there. On telling them where 
he was going, they expressed their 
sincerest wishes fot his prospe rity, and 
persuaded him that the proper thing 
on such an 
little fun with the boys.” 


occasion was to “‘have a 
They re- 
sorted to a saloon, and, seating them- 
selves about a table, partook freely of 
beer, beyond which Teutonic bever- 
age Held declined to go; but after a 
little, becoming warmed up by the 
beer, he yielded to the wishes of his 
companions, and tasted stronger liq- 
In the party was a large red- 
bearded man, whom Held had never 
This man seemed very 


uors, 


seen before. 
anxious to see Held drink; in fact, he 
brought him his glass several times, 
and well -nigh compelled him. 

The last recollection that Held had 
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of that carouse was of the red - bearded 
man plying him with Medford rum. 
After this he knew 
while, but at last awoke with a pecu- 
liar feeling in the back of his head. 
Putting his hand there, he found that 
Partly so- 


nothing for a 


his head was bleeding. 
bered by the pain and the fright, he 
arose and examined all his pockets. 
Watch, ticket, money, were all gone. 
On looking about, he found that he 
the of the Marl- 
House, where he had been 

Still intoxicated, and mad- 
with a 


was at entrance 


borough 


dened 
rushed into the hall 
three o'clock A.M.) and seized the first 
Hardly 


knowing what he was doing, and not 


sense of his loss, he 


it was then about 
coat he saw hanging there. 
at all knowing why he was doing it, 
he carried it to a pawnbroker’s shop, 
in the window of which he saw a light. 
Like many other pawnshops, it was 
Here he easily dis- 
But, 
unfortunately, he had been followed ; 


also a “fence.” 


pose d of the coat for ten dollars. 


and scarcely had he turned from the 
bank of the three balls before he was 
by 


arrested a couple of policemen, 


who immediately took him to the 
station - house. 


The awoke sick, 
but perfectly sober; and a little reflec- 


next morning he 
tion sufficed to make him realize the 
At 
brought into the police court, 
ing to lose the respect of his friends 
more than to suffer any punishment, 
The 
the 
capture were related by the policemen 
When asked if he 
could give bail, he replied in the nega- 
he had 
friends who would give all the bail re- 


situation. o'clock he was 


nine 
Fear- 


he gave his name as Joha Dean. 


circumstances of the theft and 
who arrested him. 


tive, —although knew he 
quired, if they only knew his need. 
But preferring to suffer any punish- 
ment rather than reveal his condition 
to those who respected him, he per- 
The 


police justice, in default of bail, re- 


sisted in preserving his é#cogzito. 


manded him to jail to await his trial. 
Three weeks passed away, and at 
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last Held was brought before the bar 
of the criminal court. Here he 
swered, as at the police court, to the 
name of John Dean. When asked if 
he had counsel, he said he had no 


an- 


money with which to engage a lawyer. 
He would not even accept the counsel 
whom the judge assigned to him. In 
fact, he was determined not to make 
any defence, for he feared an investi- 


gation would develop his identity. 


The prosecuting attorney was a 
young man anxious to distinguish 
himself for his eloquence and learn- 
ing. He chuckled with delight as he 
s what an easy prey he had before 
h : George Held could have proved 


his offence only petty larceny, and 
that under very extenuating circum- 
he might have escaped with 
a merely nominal punishment. But 
John Dean could make no defence at 
all; and the prosecuting attorney had 
everything his own way. The 
rendered a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty,”’ 
the judge assigned six years as the 


stances; 


jury 
and 


period during which he was to work 
for his board in the State institution at 
Charlestown. 

A few days later 
Held, aé#as John Dean, 
suit, working in the furniture 
for, 


reveak d one 


found George 
zebra 
depart- 


in a 
ment of the State Prison; to avoid 
stone - cutting, he had 
fact of his personal history, viz., that 
he had worked in wood. 


Let us now return to Mrs. Held. 
She heard from her husband the 
morning before that unfortunate spree. 
She noticed in the papers that the 


Edward Everett sailed from Boston at 
the appointed time, and her husband's 


name was in the list of passengers 
But month after month passed, and 
she received no letter. At last she 
asked a friend in Boston to find out 
for her if the “ Edward Everett ™ had 


Her friend wrote 


reached California. 
back to her that the ship had reached 
California safely, returned, and was 
then New York fitting out for 
another voyage. Mrs. Held immedi- 
ately wrote to the captain, asking for 


in 
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information in regard to her husband. 
In a few days the letter was returned 
to her with the following endorse- 
E. sailed for Califor- 
nia yesterday.” Sad _  forebodings 
filled Mrs. Held’s heart. Could it be 
that George would let her go five 
months without a letter from him, if 
alive? No, indeed! Some 
great evil must have befallen him. 
He must be sick or dead. She wrote 
again and again to her husband, 
though she had but vague ideas of 
Fain would she 


ment: ‘ The E. 


he were 


how to address him. 
have gone to California herself and 
searched for him, or at least for his 
body, as Evangeline searched for 
Gabriel; but her friends dissuaded 
her, and put her off from one time to 
another. She hunted in every paper 
for news from California, and read the 
arrivals and clearances of Boston and 
New York with feverish anxicty. At 
every mail she looked for a letter from 
George, but as often was she disap- 
pointed. 

At last she found in the list of arri- 
vals in the port of Boston —‘ Ship 
Ed. Everett, Brickton, master. Fr. S. 
Francisco.” She wrote at 
Captain Brickton, asking about her 
husband. The captain wrote back 
that George Held landed safely in San 
Francisco, and started immediately 
for the mines. Since that time he had 
heard nothing of him. Mrs, Held 
felt that the fate of her husband was 
now certain. How he had met his 
death, she knew not; but of this she 
was satisfied She put 
on the weeds of widowhood, and bore 


once to 


—he was dead. 


her affliction with a considerable de- 
gree of fortitude, supported to some 
extent by the assistance of her sym- 
pathizing neighbors. 

About three years after George Held 
left Winchendon, Mrs. Held received 
a letter from the coroner of Boston, 
telling her that the body of one 
George Held had been found floating 
in the harbor, and that on the body 
were valuables which she could get at 
By the same 


the coroner's office. 
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mail came a letter from the friend 
already referred to, informing her of 
the finding of the body, and advising 
her to come to Boston without delay. 

The next day found Mrs. Held in 
Boston, and in with her 
friend she went at once to the coro- 
ner’s office. ‘The body,” said the 
official, ‘‘has been interred. This 
was rendered necessary by its condi- 
tion. It was impossible to keep it 
till you could reach the city. The 
body was not identified by the face, 


company 


but by some papers and articles on 
it. What is your given name, Mrs. 
Held?” was the an- 


swer,. 


“« Sophronia,” 
“Sophronia Held,” said the 
coroner, in a musing tone, as he 
opened some letters which had been 
lying near him. ‘“ Yes,” he 
“all right. These letters are addressed 
to ‘George Held,’ and signed by his 
wife, ‘Sophronia Held.’ Mrs. Held, 
did your husband have a watch when 
he left home?” “He did, Sir,” re- 


added, 


plied the lady. ‘ What kind ofa 
watch wasit?” “It was a large gold 
watch, with a hunting-case.”” The 


coroner sat in a study for a minute, 
and then asked, ‘“ Do you know of 
“It was a 


present to him,” said the lady. ‘“* The 


whom he bought it?” 


men in the shop where he was fore- 
man gave it to him.”” “ In this watch,” 
said the coroner, slowly, producing 
the article from a drawer in his desk, 
‘in this watch is an inscription to the 
effect that the men in the 
woodenware factory presented it to 
Foreman George Held. Sol 
it’s all right.””. He then delivered to 
Mrs. Held the letters, the watch, and 
the other The latter 
amounted to so much that she could 
hardly realize the change it would 
make in her pecuniary condition, 
About a thousand dollars in gold and 
fifty thousand dollars in checks were 
found on the floating body, all of 
which the coroner delivered to Mrs. 
Held. 

The mystery of her 
silence now seemed explained. He 


Lewis 


guess 


valuables. 


husband's 











had planned a surprise, and had been 
drowned when his hopes lacked but 
her 
love for her husband, all the agony 


a day or two of realization. All 


of her affliction, came over her again; 
and it was some time before she could 
be ( oOmMmpose d. 

A short time after she left the office, 


Mr. Fox of the Governor's Council 
drove up, and said he understood 
Mrs. George Held was there. The 


coroner told him she had been there, 
but had Mr. Fox 
wished to know where she had gone, 
This the coroner could not tell him, 
him the of the 
who her. A 


directory was consulted, the address 


just gone away. 


but he gave name 


gentleman came with 
found, and soon Mr. Fox was ringing 
the door bell. “Is Mrs. Held here?” 
he asked of the servant who answered 
the call. “Yes, Sir,” was the reply. 
‘«T'd like to see her.” 
into the parlor, and his card taken to 
the lady. 

Let us leave Mr. Fox waiting for 
Mrs. Held, and go back to the man 
whom we left after introducing him 
to the State Prison. He went through 
the same 


He was shown 


routl 


tedious 1e, involving 
work, silence, and confinement, for 
nearly three years, without the occur- 
rence of anything worth mentioning. 
At length a Mr. Hill, a former ac- 
quaintance of Held’s, as he was visit- 
ing the prison, recognized him. He 
easily got permission to speak to the 
prisoner, and stepping up to him ac- 
costed Held. The 
latter notice of him. Hill 
then laid his hand on Held’s shoulder, 
and repeated his “You 've 
got the wrong man,” said Held; “ my 
name is Dean— John Dean,” “ Non- 
sense!"’ said the other, “I know 
better.”” The insisted that 
his name was Dean,—the visitor re- 
At last the latter 
former 


him as George 


took no 


name. 


prisoner 


fused to believe it. 
and the 
having assumed an a@/ias. 


confessed to 
“ But.” 


won, 


said he, “I'll kill you, Hill, when I 
get out of this, if you ever let out 
about me.” 


Hill promised to keep 
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quict about him, and then easily got 
Held to tell the whole story. 

Mr. Hill directly from the 
prison to Mr. Fox, and to!d him all 
about the prisoner, urging him to get 
and at 
the same time he begged him to keep 


went 


the Governor to pardon him; 
the matter as quiet as possible, be- 
cause Held had very respectable con- 
nections, and was himself so high- 
spirited that he would rather die in 
prison than have it known that he 
was there. Mr. Fox promised toexert 
himself in Held’s behalf. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Fox 
met a gentleman 
“Very queer thing, Mr. 


just from the coro- 
ner's office. 
Fox, has just happened. Three years 
ago a man went from here to Califor- 
lots of 


drowned a few wecks ago, right here 


made { and was 


nia, money, 


in the harbor, on his way to his wife; 
drowned, Sir, with over fifty thousand 
dollars on him in a water-proof belt. 
The widow came up from the country 
has received the 


to-day, and just 


money. By George! Sir, but she's a 
pretty widow and fifty thousand 
dollars! “What was the man’s 


asked the councillor. ‘‘George 
answered the “Did 
Mrs. Held was at the coro- 
“ She little 
* said the informer. Mr. 
interested in 


name? 
Held,” 
you Say 


office ?”” 


other. 
ner’s was, a 


a ro,’ 


D> 


while 
Fox became the more 
the Held story as it began to look 


something like a_ mystery. He 
drove at once to the coroner's, and 
from there to the house where Mrs. 
Held was stopping, as we have 
seen. 


When Mrs. Held came down stairs, 
himself to her, 
and immediately asked her if the 
body supposed to be that of George 
Held was so in reality. Mrs. Held 
told him she had not seen the body, 
but supposed it was her husband's 
from the watch and letters. She ex- 
return the 


Mr. Fox introduced 


pressed a readiness to 
money if there had been a mistake. 
Mr. Fox told her he had nothing to 
do with the money, but he would go 
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back to the coroner’sand get a des- 
cription of the body. 

Mrs. Held waited with anxiety and 

wonder for Mr. Fox's return. At last 
he came back. He could learn noth- 
ing about the face, but the man had 
red hair and was six feet tall. Mrs. 
Held’s surprise may be imagined. 
She told Mr. Fox that her husband 
had black hair, and was not a bit 
over five feet eight inches in height. 
‘It is too late,” 
“to do anything more about this affair 
to- night. 
will call for you, and we will go to 
Charlestown, there 
whom I think you know. He may 
help us.” 

The next morning, Mr. Fox was 
prompt to fulfil his promise. On the 
way he told Mrs. Held whom they 


were going to see, and gave her so 


said the councillor, 


To-morrow morning I 


There's a man 


much of his story that she felt per- 
fectly satisfied of his being her hus- 
band. Arriving at the prison, Mrs. 
Held remained in the outside office, 
while Mr. Fox sent for George Held, 
and stepped into a small room be- 
tween the outside office and the cells 
to meet him. 
peared with the prisoner. 
Held, I believ gg 
‘No, Sir,” firmly replied the prisoner; 
“T am John Dean.” ‘It’s no use,” 
said Mr. Fox; “I know your name is 
Held.” But the prisoner 
refused to acknowledge his real name, 
until the door opened and his wife 
stood before him. The moment he 
saw her, he forgot his a/éas, and, as 
George Held, folded his affectionate 
wife to his arms. 

After the first transport of their joy 
was over, Mr. Fox told Held that his 
real name had been kept quiet, and 
that he would get him a pardon that 
very Mrs. Held 
gladly have stayed with her husband 
till the pardon arrived, but the rules 


The guard soon ap- 
7a xcorge 


said the councillor. 


George 


afternoon. would 
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of the prison compelled him to return 
to his work, so she rode back with 
Mr. Fox. 

That afternoon the Governor's par- 
don was obtained, and the councillor 
and Mrs. Held again started for the 
Held 
office, the pardon was read to him, 
and a suit of honest-looking clothes 
was furnished him as a substitute for 
the knavish uniform he had worn for 
three years. It took but a few min- 
utes to transform the convict John 
Dean into the free man George Held; 
and soon the three were on their way 
to Boston. At hearts in 
that carriage were more joyful than 
can be described or imagined. 

Two 
was the 
should be done with the money? The 
coroner gave Mr. Held as full a des- 
cription 


prison, was brought to the 


least two 


questions remained —who 


drowned man? and what 


as he could of the deceased, 
latter identified it as that of 
the man who plied him with rum on 
the night of the drunk. 

The theory was that the unknown 
man knocked Held on the head while 
he was dead drunk, and then robbed 
him; that he was obliged to represent 
himself as George Held in order to 
avail himself of the ticket to Califor- 
nia; and that he had been obliged to 
maintain that aZas since, in order to 
avoid suspicion. 


and the 


It was decided by the Governor's 
Council, to whom the question was 
referred, that the real George Held 
should keep the money, as it was im- 
possible to discover who the impostor 
was, and no one but Mrs. Held had 
appeared to claim the money. 

And so Mr. and Mrs. Held returned 
to Winchendon, where it was and still 
is believed, by all except Mrs. Held’s 
parents, that George Held was three 
years in California, and returned with 
the fifty thousand dollars he had 
made there. Frep. P. Powers. 
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“VERY large city of modern 
E times has a dead-house. In it 
the wails of life are housed to await 
the recognition of friends. Nations 
also, when once death comes, are 
placed in Morgue. Most of us pass 
to and fro along the street, not caring 


the threshold and 


to cross the scrutinize 
the frozen lineaments within those 
sombre walls. Even the historians 


who profess to have made the most 


thorough investigation, have gener- 
ally contented themselves with trivial 
pretensions and the mere cerements 
of the dead. The annals of the past 
are filled with military exploits —the 
plottings and counter plottings of 
demagogues, “playing their high 
chess game” wherein the pawns take 


queen. It is assumed that the interests 


of successive generations centre In 
the deeds and misdeeds of robbers 
dubbed kings and murderers styled 
generals. It is the purpose of this 


articl 
Morgu 
points in r 
been for the 
It is safe te 
had never been written prior to the 
It would not be safe 


to take a stroll through the 
, pointing out one or two vital 
ird to each, which have 
most part overlooked. * 
) say that a good history 


present century. 
to say that 
been produced; but certain it is that 


Ly such a work has since 


the true objects and methods of his- 
tory are at length beginning to be 
understood. What we want to know 
about a nation is not the genealogy 
of its ruling house, the number of 
persons killed in its battles, nor any 
such insignificant facts: but rather 
the condition of the people. What 


ideas pervaded the public mind, what 
What 


hopes, fears, and convictions ? 
were their aims, national and individ- 
ual? By what paths did they pursue 


them, and with what success? 
The past is valuable in proportion 
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as it throws light upon the present 
and guides us In our progre ss toward 
the future. When one considers the 
utter misapprehension of this obvious 


fact until a very recent date, one docs 


not wonder at the keen wit of VYol- 
taire, and the more clumsy but not 
less effective sarcasm of Dr. John- 


son's practi al target shooting at the 
literature of history. The burning of 
the Library 


sioned infinite reg 


Alexandrian has occa- 


ret. It scems as if, 
with its treasures turned to ashe s, the 
key to 
lost. 

may repeat 


many an was forever 
science, 


themselv¢ a2 


enigma 
and _ philosophy, 


but facts of 


art, 


history once lost are gone forever. 


If, however, the chronicles destroyed 


better than those 
] 


preserved, 


] of 


iusion 


were no 


Omar— or, as the latest cone 


scholarship would have us believe, 
Christian fanaticism — inflicted no 
very severe loss upon the world. The 


reader is often half inclined to believe 
that the historians sought to hide the 
vital facts the 
non-essentials, apparently 
the Morgue a place for the 
body, but of the old 
clothes it used to wear. 


beneath drape ry of 
thinking 
identifica- 
tion, not of the 
The most ancient nations the pres- 
India 


Hin- 


are 


ent day knows anything about, 
still The 
dus are enslaved, and the Chinese 
in the grave; but neither are 
The land of Brahma and Buddha has 


literature 


and China, are alive. 


dead. 


the wealth of its priceless 


still treasured, and preserves intact 
its caste system. It has, however, 
stood still so long as to be quite stiff 
in the joints. To move would now 
be perilous. We doubt if the national 
life could survive the shock. The 
land of Confucius was for ages iso- 


lated entirely, and is to-day anxious 
only to be let alone. The sagacious 


Mr. Burlingame would have persua- 
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ded us that the spirit of progress ani- 
mates the Chinese; but the Tien Tsin 
massacre and its sequences make it 
plain that the people, from king and 
mandarin down to coolie, would gladly 
stay in the grave of absolute isolation, 
of unmitigated conservatism. 

The nations of the past which figure 
most conspicuously are Greece and 
Rome. We speak of them together, 
because in all minds they are asso- 
ciated, and they teach the same great 
lesson. With both, the practice of 
skilled labor, of whatever kind, was 
disreputable. Women, being interme- 
diate between men and slaves, were 
often spinsters in the original sense 
of the term; but a citizen could not 
honorably engage in industry com- 
bining head and hand work. This 
central fact is a key to the overthrow 
of both nations. Give Agassiz a bone, 
and he can supply the missing links 
in the skeleton. So let it be estab- 
lished beyond controversy that a 
people held in contempt all wedding 
of brain and brawn, and one knows 
for a certainty that its civilization, 
however brilliant, was short lived. It 
is all well enough to encourage agri- 
culture, art, and philosophy; but to 
hold mechanical skill as fit only for pa- 
riahs and helots, is suicidal. Plough- 
ing water is as honorable as ploughing 
dirt, weaving cloth as weaving fancies, 
turning a lathe as lolling under a tree, 
speculating upon the unknown and 
Adding to the comforts 
of mankind is infinitely 
better than human He 
who plies the cunning devices of any 


unknowable. 
certainly 
butchery. 


ingenuity, supplying thus the varied 
wants of man, is entitled to the res- 
The 


classic 


pect of his fellows. social and 
personal ills of the 
might never have culminated in death 
had the energies of the people been 
directed into the diverse channels of 


nations 


skilled industry by proper public sen- 

If, instead of 

prohibiting commerce and manufac- 

tures to the better class, at least the 

more honorable, the Attic and Latin 
II 


timent and legislation. 
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policy had been stimulative to them, 
Athens might have retained its queen- 
ly and Rome its kingly rank. 
two illustrious nations most forcibly 
teach the great truth that nothing 
could be more unfortunate than to be 
compelled to choose between ignoble 


Those 


industry and hurtful idleness, result- 
ing, as the alternative is sure to, in 
crime and death. 

Egypt was a mighty nation long 
before Athens began or Romulus and 
The Egyptians were 
good farmers. The delta of their 
Nile was the wheat - field of the Orient. 
A vast exporting trade was carried on. 


Remus strove. 


The surplus of each year was hoarded 


in government warehouses, and 
formed, probably, its main source of 
revenue, The Genesis of Moses 


affords us a glimpse of Eyyptian 
economy, agricultural and _ political. 
The Arabs —then, as now, nomads, 
improvident, and dependent upon 
pasturage, which is, in fact, int rmedi- 
ate between tillage and downright bar- 
barism — were obliged to go there for 
their food supplies, Sheik Jacob among 
the We 
allusions and stray relics that the me- 
chanical skill of the people was very 


rest. know by incidental 


considerable; 
ever attest the perversion of that skill. 
A ghastly dread of death centred the 
of the 


Those monstrous piles, the 


but the Pyramids for- 


energies nation upon tomb 
making. 
mastodons of architecture, show that 
instead of minding practical things, 
providing for the well-being of the 
people, the nation was employed in 
building vaults for kings. This sea- 
fonian policy, as it might fitly be 
called, must have been paralyzing to 
legitimate industry. As Jesus spent 
his early childhood in Egypt, it may 
ot 
and his royal brothers of pyramidal 
days that suggested the seemingly 
harsh reply, ‘‘ Let the dead bury the 
dead.” 

Jewish history has been preserved 


have been recollections Cheops 


entire, so far as it was ever written at 
all, and has to-day more vital inter- 
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est than that of all other dead nations 
combined. For this it is solely in- 
debted to the Christian religion. Had 
not Judaism been the parent of Chris- 
tianity, it would have been buried long 
ago beneath a pile of rubbish the 
strength of Thor could not remove. 
The records begin, as was the ancient 
custom, with cosmogony. Before a 
nation could enter upon its career, the 
Earth must, of course, have been cre- 
ated and peopled ; consequently, was 
old-time logic, before entering upon 
the history of any particular nation, 
there must be an account of creation, 
and a sketch, however meagre, of 
the intermediate period. As the He- 
theocracy in its 


brew nation was a 


form of government, its history is 


mainly ecclesiastical. Its wars even 
were holy. 

By far the most interesting period 
in this nation’s long life was the one 
spanned by the royal lives of David 
and Solomon. The martial genius 
and far-reaching sagacity of the son 
of Jesse raised the Hebrews from the 
rank of a petty principality, battling 
unequally with the puny Philistines, 
to national eminence. He laid the 
foundations of what should have been 
a splendid nation—one occupying 
a large place in ancient history, out- 
ranking in importance the island of 
Greece and the peninsula of Italy. 
The civilized world was then in the 
far Orient. 
hardly begun. 
mencing to emerge from the night of 
Palestine occu- 


Its westward march had 
Europe was just com- 


chaos and savagery. 
pied a central position, being situated 
to the known world ot those times as 
England is to the commercial world 
to-day. The reign of Solomon began 
auspiciously. He was a conscientious 
youth, and evinced remarkable sagac- 
ity. But the day which dawned with 
auroral beauty closed with the whole 
heavens black with ominous clouds 
with the mutterings of 
The incipient revolts of 


and vocal 
secession. 
his reign had been quelled only to 


Hardly had his silly 


consolidate. 
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son, whose imbecility testified the 
father’s debauchery, 
throne, when the nation 


in twain, only a small fraction of it 


ascended the 
was rent 
remaining loyal to the house of David. 
If we scan closely the records, we see 
that the nation had been impover- 
ished by the very means which, to the 
seemed the 
its thrift. 
The king who was supposed to be the 


superficial observer, 


sources and evidences of 
wisest of the wise, had really sapped 


the sources of popular prosperity 
by putting his trust as a statesman in 


His 


ships went wherever navigation had 


commerce and foreign labor. 
explored, and they came back laden 
with the most precious imports. It 
was an era of splendor. 

The land enjoyed precisely such an 
era of delusive thrift and 
Portugal 
agone, when their ships sped to all 


as Spain 
enjoyed a few centuries 
ports, and brought home the choicest 
treasures of The 
dead and the quick proclaim alike 
this grand truth of political science: 
the destruction of 
fatal. Commerce is good, but if mis- 
taken for the supreme good, or en- 
joyed at the expense of home indus- 


remote peoples. 


self-reliance is 


try, domestic independe nce, economy 
and skill, its white sails become the 
plumage of the death angel, and the 
people are swiftly impoverished by 
what seems to be an especial source 
Palestine, Spain and Por- 
tugal send up the same wail. Better 
had it for the Hebrews had 
Ophir been unvisited, and Hiram's 


of wealth. 
been 


Tyrean artizans never been brought 
into unequal competition with the less 
skilled workmen of Jewry, as it would 
have been for Spain and Portugal 
had the Indies never been reached, 
nor America discovered. 

The other dead nations of antiquity 
are no longer unsepulchred, or, if 
they have not already been re moved 
from the Morgue to the tomb, the tra- 
ditions of their lives been so 
worn away and overlaid and confused 
by the lapse of time that it would be 


have 
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easier to read a palimpsest than to 
restore again the actual lineaments 
and decipher with accuracy their 
essential history. 

From the fall of Rome to the 
invention of printing —whether that 
supreme honor be given to Guttem- 
burg or Faust matters not—all was 
dark. Such a night of rayless gloom 
can never recur. Nothing but the 
destruction of movable types and all 
their train attendants could make 
another such period possible. On 
every hand was desolation, mad 
frenzy, and diabolism. To be use- 
less was to be noble; to be useful 
was disgraceful. A parasite was a 
prince. Literature skulked in dark 
cells, cowering within the sombre 
folds of the monk’s rough serge. Sci- 
ence, like another Virgin with her 
Babe, fled into a far country. In all 
Europe there was not a safe asylum, 
When at length learning revived, it 
was found that science had been fos- 
tered by the Moors, and had to be 
thrust into the brain of Europe on the 
point of the Moorish lance, after the 
Herod of Tyranny had fallen from 
his throne, or at least tottered upon it. 
Stagnation, misery, and all the hor- 
rors of civil, religious and domestic 
despotism crushed out nobility and 
quenched the sweet lights of joy. 
Kings, lords and knights reigned 
with an iron hand. The inland 
princes compelled their subjects to 
surrender all the fruits of their in- 
dustry to the very verge of starva- 
tion, and treated travellers as tres- 
passers; while those by the sea lev- 
ied enormous import duties, always 
upon the principle of “tariff for reve- 
nue only.” The idea of making tax- 
ation helpful to industry and produc- 
tion, never entered the opaque medie- 
val mind. 

But the oppression of lords tempo- 
ral, terrible as it was, seems light in 
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itself in comparison with the paralysis 
of priestcraft. A system of cruelty, 
the most appalling the mind could 
invent, was palmed off upon the poor 
ignorant people as the religion of the 
blessed Jesus. By this means the 
heart was hardened, the head be- 
fogged, and the hand weakened, all 
to further the base ends of pious 
blackmailers. 

The Crusades, seven in number, 
one In spirit, stand as the great char- 
acteristic of that millennium. The 
fire which Peter the Hermit kindled, 
and which Columbus is said to have 
longed to rekindle after its septuple 
quenching, was a continental contla- 
gration. The continents, in fact, 
were desolated by it, and that utterly. 
Even the children were drawn into it, 
hundreds of thousands perishing in 
the flames of the most stupendous 
fanaticism in the world's history. 
And for what was all that devasta- 
tion? To gain possession of a sup- 
posed hole admitted to be empty ! 

We now emerge from the clammy 
chamber of the dead, with its stifling 
follies and horrors, and breathe the 
purer air of the living. What we 
have noted, points its own moral, 

In conclusion we only pause to sug- 
gest the grand distinction, naturally 
speaking, between the Morgue of the 
past and the green fields of the pres- 
ent. Until the rising of Guttemburg's 
sun, making knowledge the common 
property of all, the glory of a nation 
was measured by its martial powers; 
while the world is now opening its 
hazy eyes to the great truth that the 
most glorious nation is the one in 
which the people are the happiest, the 
best, the freest. This idea, almost 
entirely ignored once, is now at work 
revolutionizing all peoples, whatever 
their forms of government, within the 
radius of civilization. 


Frank GILBERT 
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OTHER Nature in California, 
gt ike those dishonest grocers 


l 

who give us chiccory for coffee, 
a moderately-good quality of plas- 
terer's sand for sugar, and a decoction 
of logwood for Jamaica rum, really 
ought to be indicted before a grand 
jury for adulterating our drinks. Her 
soda fountains are innumerable, be- 
sides various mineral *‘ smashes,” sul- 
phur juleps with a bit of iron slag for 
mint, cadidum cum and pigidum sine, 
magnesia cocktails with a very strong 
suspicion of alkali, chalybeate cob- 
blers, etc.: but a serious lack of un- 
mixed Adam's ale, at least in the 
Coast Range and in the great interior 
basin. Down deep in the mysterious 
region where she prepares her earth- 
quake stews, which sometimes spatter 
deplorably in the cooking, she has 
countless gallipots of liquids which 
she mingles for us in a manner which 
is often very careless. The waters of 
the Coast Range are, if possible, too 
healthy. San Francisco has already 
been driven to debate a scheme — 
which will undoubtedly be carried out 
eventually—of going all the way 
across the wide interior, to the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Nevada, a hundred 
and fifty miles distant, to an elevation 
of five or six thousand feet, to procure 
from Lake Tahoe, or some contiguous 
source, a sufficient supply of water 
which is zo¢ medicated. 

The Coast Range belongs geologi- 
cally to the Cretaceous Period, while 
the Sierra Nevada is largely Azoic, 
with a vast antiquity ; hence the for- 
mer yet slumbered under the ocean 
while the huge craters of the Sierra 
were belching over into its waves sul- 
phur and iron and soda, which were 
macerated and pulverized at the bot- 


tom, until the vounger range, when at 
length it was protruded into the upper 


world, seems to have been saturated 
like a sponge with the mineral spume 
and dregs of the Sierra. In structure, 
the Coast Range is curiously jumbled. 
You shall often find on the top of its 
immense round knobs a score of feet 
of perpendicular depth of fat brown 
silt, rich as Egyptian banks, which in 
autumn the ripened wild oats have 
gilded all over with milk of gold, lifted 
grandly up into the face of the clear 
blue sky, like harvest fields gone into 
ballooning; while in the very middle 
of a treeless valley bubbles out a sul- 
phuric spring; a bunch of marine 
shells is on the mountain summit; 
and from the base of it trickles out 
oceanward a ceaseless dribble of dead- 
ly alkali. 

Throughout one great geologic pe- 
riod, the Sierra Nevada was purging 
itself through volcanoes, with the slow 
erosion of fires eating away its own 
heart of impurity; then through a 
second period it was scraped and 
scarped by the hard knobs of glaciers, 
griding down its slopes with under- 
surface of gathered gravel, like an 
immense sheet of sand - paper ; lastly, 
through a third period, reaching to 
present times, after having been first 
roasted, then frozen, and, as it were, 
filed and rasped, it has been gathering 
yearly about its summits incredible 
masses of snow and rain, which are 
precipitated into clean sweet basins of 
granite, tremolite, and thrice - purged 
lava. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more absolutely stainless and 
limpid than the water of those fresh 
cool tarns, for which the fire and the 
frost for so many thousand ages have 
been purifying a receptacle. But 
while the Sierra has thus been pre- 
pared to keep the rains of heaven as 
sweet as they are given, from the 
Coast Range there is all the while 
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oozing away, as from a squeezed 
sponge, as fast as its niggardly sup- 
ply of rain will wash them out, all 
manner of foul dregs. The sharp 
ocean-winds swoop in against the 
bald round knobs of the coast, whistle 
among their few gnarled live-oaks, 
then take a slanting leap high over 
the parched middle valley — whose 
sweltering inhabitants look up wist- 
fully to the cool wreathes overhead, 
laden with moisture which the sun 
has strained out from the clear Pacific 
brine —and finally dash out their 
body of waters against the lofty crags 
of the Sierra. In certain respects, it 
is well for California that they are not 
precipitated upon the Coast Range or 
the basin, for they would thus become 
befouled; but from the Sierra they 
rush down ice-cold and sweet, And 
yet if more rain descended on these 
districts, it would wash out the alkali 
sooner. I have never been in any 
portion of California, aside from the 
Sierra, where there was any long 
stretch of naked soil, as upon a rail- 
road embankment, where I could not, 
during the dry season, see a pale, 
blue, watery flicker all along the 
ground, It is probably due to the 
alkali. I have seen a well on the 
San Joaquin plains dug 170 feet deep, 
and yet the water had a faint, sickish 
taint of alkali. Statistics show that 
the Californians drink more than twice 
as much coffee as the average of the 
Eastern States, to say nothing of the 
consumption of wines and liquors; 
and I cannot but believe that this fact 
is partly ascribable to the presence of 
alkali in the water. But the people 
presently become accustomed to this 
medicated beverage, and it does not 
appear to be unhealthy. 

For the reasons above stated, most 
of the mineral springs and watering- 
places are in the Coast Range. Of 
these, the most celebrated and most 
frequented is Calistoga. 

In the earliest days of the Spanish 
dominion, this was called Carne //u- 
mana (human flesh); and the tradi- 


tion which accounts for the name is 
as follows: Before the aborigines 
were driven out, there dwelt in that 
beautiful valley a tribe of Indians 
called Wappos. They were hemmed 
in by hostile tribes, and sometimes 
there fell upon them a grievous fa- 
mine, during which they were com- 
pelled to subsist on the bodies of their 
enemies slain in battle. They cooked 
this flesh in these springs; and from 
this horrid use sprang the name above 
given. The sanitary qualities of these 
springs were known to these Indians 
at an early day, and it is related that 
their invalids were accustomed to 
wallow in the warm ooze which sur- 
rounds them, from which they derived 
great benefit. At a later period, they 
appear to have been called by the 
Spaniards simply Aguas Calientes ; 
which name, upon the American oc- 
cupation of the country, was naturally 
translated into hot springs. But in 
process of time they got into the 
possession of the present proprietor, 
Samuel Brannan, whose keen eyes 
quickly perceived that they were des- 
tined to become famous; and he re- 
solved to bestow upon them a more 
poetical and less hackneyed appella- 
tion. It fell out that there was living 
in the vicinity a native of Saratoga, 
to whom he applied; and he, with a 
regard for aboriginal names, which, 
had it prevailed more generally, would 
have greatly improved our geogra- 
phical nomenclature, together with 
that local pride so strong in Califor- 
nia, suggested the union of the first 
two syllables of California and the 
last two of Saratoga, with an ‘s"’ in- 
terpolated for the sake of euphony. 
He is said also to have been moved 
to this happy suggestion by the fact 
that the two Latin roots ca/ and foga 
well describe the warm and _ fleecy 
robe of vapors in the steam - bath, so 
delightful and so beneficial to the 
rheumatic. 

Calistoga lies in an enchanting val- 
ley, which in blossom -time puts on a 
greenery and a bloom that soften the 
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volcanic savagery; but the finest re- 
lish of all the year, in my opinion, is 
in autumn, when, after the long rain- 
less summer, there is that incompar- 
able richness and variety of unfaded 
color which I have seen in no other 
country. Soft sweeps of golden color 
—not the brassy glitter of the old 
metal, but the fat and 
Californian — 


Carolinian 
lustre of the 
creep up the mountains, 
slowly darker until they lose them- 
selves in the purple and lilac of the 
middle reaches, and these again in 
the racked battered volcanic 
crags, softened by the violet haze un- 
til they look all rimy-crisp and ten- 
der. Rolling hills; noble natural 
parks of dark-green balm; cazous 
full of that misty aureola of California 


mellow 
shading 


and 


which makes it seem as if the sky 
were distilling down out of heaven, 
reaching all the way to the ground; 
naked slender peaks, sharply wedged 
up into the blue; Mount St. Helena 
looking grandly over all, four thou- 
sand feet above the Pacific—this is 
the panorama. 

The springs number about sixty, 
scattered over an 
They range 


and are area of 
about a hundred acres. 
in temperature from lukewarm up to 
boiling heat. Some are utilized for 
bathing, some for steam - baths, others 
for laundry purposes. The ground is 
hot all around, steaming and bub- 
bling and hissing, and emitting the 
vilest sulphurous fumes. In regard 
to the composition of the waters, suf- 
fice it to say that sulphur largely pre- 
dominates, the principal other ingre- 
dients being iron and magnesia. All 
the waters are more or less tonic, but 
some prove most efficacious in case 
of rheumatism, others in case of gene- 
ral debility, and others still for hepa- 
tic affections. There are plenty of 
baths —the swimming - bath, wherein 
they all plunge together; the chemi- 
cal baths, of iron and magnesia; the 
white sulphur baths, provided with 
single rooms; and the exquisite sul- 
phur steam-baths, wherein one feels 
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one's self fully lifted to the possibility 
of falling in love with one’s grand- 
mother, like the individual in ‘‘ The 
Man with the Broken Ear.” 

Mr. Brannan has had the esthetic 
perception and the large business en- 
terprise to make Calistoga thus early 
the Elysian Fields of California. The 
main hotel is yet quite a plain and 
realistic affair, though it is about to 
be supplanted by one which—well, 
trust California for that;—but the 
ground which he has laid out, cover- 
ing scores of acres; the summer cot- 
tages for families, with a palm-tree 
in front of each; the drives, the ar- 
bors, the dancing - 
hall, with an Oriental 
summit of Mount Lincoln; 
ing-rink, become an indispensable 


shrubbery ; the 
roof, on the 
the skat- 


in this iceless country— all these are 
very beautiful. Then there is to be a 
carriage -road to the summit of Mount 
St. Helena, 4,343 feet above the level 
of the Pacific, with a picnic - house 
and an observatory commanding one 
of the sublimest panoramas in this 
State, where there is more panorama 
than wheat, 

For such an eminently practical 
and hard-headed people as the Cali- 
fornians are, it is curious what an 
amount of antediluvian scepticism 
and prehistoric flouting has been en- 
countered in the history of Calistoga. 
Sonoma and Napa Counties have a 
general reputation as the stronghold 
of a kind of Bourbon philosophy, 
honestly inherited from Pike County. 
Old codgers laughed in their sleeves 
at the that 
when its roots penetrated down to 


shrubbery — predicting 


the hot region they would wither; 
that the flowers would become “ flow- 
ers of sulphur,” and the palm-trees 
would be nipped with frost. But frost 
never falls in the vicinity of those 
warm springs, and one day there will 
be here an oasis of almost tropical 
splendor. Then they fought against 
the railroad. It would 
taxes more than it enhanced the value 
of the property. 


increase the 
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For months, Mr. Brannan was pro- 
bably the best hated man in this love- 
ly Californian Arcadia. He was al- 
most a Satan in Paradise. In Napa 
village, the first proposition for a rail- 
road was smothered by a majority of 
over eight hundred votes. But it tri- 
umphed at last, and even Napa coun- 
ty has learned to be proud of its rail- 
road. 

Among the vicinal attractions of 
Calistoga, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of acres of vineyards and the 
resultant wine, there are a number of 
interests. There is Schram the in- 
domitable (Schram did much for the 
“resources of California ’’), the some- 
while poor German barber, who in- 
terpolated in his shaving, terracing 
and planting of vines on a slaggy 
hillside, and thereby accumulated a 
large substance; Foss the great, the 
most famous whip on the Calistoga 
Stage Line, one of the last and great- 
est of that lordly race whom the iron 
horse is so ruthlessly extirpating ; 
there is the historic saw-mill, which, 
like the noted wind- mill of Frederic 
the Great, was the cause of contention 
between Mr. Brannan and his neigh- 
bors, that resulted to the former in 
the acquisition of a gunshot wound ; 
and there is the magnificent mauso- 
leum now in process of erection for 
the Bedlam family, and promising to 
be among the most imposing struc- 
tures of that kind in California. 

Calistoga is now so closely con- 
nected with San that a 
merchant in the latter city can dis- 


Francisce¢ ,, 


patch the body of his day’s business, 
and still reach the springs in time for 
a late dinner with his wife and daugh- 
ters. For this reason, the maidens do 
not have to lament so sadly as those 
of Saratoga over a lack of partners 
at the balls and other festivities, pro- 
be held by gaslight or 
tribunal of the 
But the morning sun shines 


vided they 


beneath the secret 
stars. 
a listless, languid gyneczum, 
that Indian commu- 


over 
wherein, as in 


nity reported to have been discovered 
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by the early Spanish explorers in what 
is now Mendocino county, the ladies 
reign supreme and alone. 


** One walked, reciting by herself; and one 
In this hand held a volume as to read, 
And smoothed a petted peacock down with that 
~ . * Others tost a ball 
Above the fountain -jets, and back again 
With laughter ; 
Of the older sort, and murmured that their May 


others lay about the lawns, 


what was learning unto them ’ 


Was passing 


They wished to marry; they could rule a house.” 


As to California life, as exhibited at 
this the favorite watering - place, there 
is perhaps not another resort in the 
Union which more faithfully repro- 
duces Saratoga. I have often been 
impressed with the likeness of San 
residences of the higher 
class, as on Second-street Hill, to 
those in New York on and 
Madison Avenue (except that in Cali- 
fornia, owing to the less quantity of 
coal-smoke, the houses look gayer 


Francisco 


abov e 


and more summery). , 
The second most noted watering- 
place is Paso de Robles ( White - oak 
Pass ), in San Luis Obispo County, so- 
called from the white oaks that loosely 
stud the long narrow valley where it 
stands. The scenery in the immedi- 
ate vicinity will not bear comparison 
with that of Calistoga, the valley being 
too flat, and the low mountains on 
either side too much alike, with noth- 
ing to variegate the interval but these 
stout, squat old groves. But in au- 
tumn the myriads of Mexican sheep, 
placidly roaming beneath the broad 
and over the swelling 
their necks 
pea -green 


green trees 
foothills, stretching up 
wistfully to the long 
streamers of moss, or daintly crop- 
ping the heads of the soft, creamy- 
colored wild oats, look like ingots of 
silver in pictures of gold. When I 
passed through Paso Robles, there 
was an extremely plain large ‘hotel, 
painted yellow, without a bush or 
flower or fence about it, and looking 
quite forlorn among the oaks. 

The occurrence of these springs in 
this flat valley is one of those phe- 
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nomena of the Coast Range above in- 
dicated. 

The water has various ingredients, 
the principal of which are sulphur, 
iron, Magnesia, and nitre; and as it 
issues from the ground, it has a tem- 
110°, It is 


that of Calis- 


perature of said to be 


more efficacious than 


tora. The latter plac ¢ is the resort of 
fashionable invalids—or, as_ the 
French say, of those afflicted with 
maladie sans maladie; but at Paso 


Robles one oftener finds the desper- 
flani he Ss. 


to its sequester d location and 


ate cases—“s affaires 
Owing 
efticac y, itis the favorite resort of old 
bachelor Californians, a considerable 
their 
residence in mining -camps, 
afflicted. 
Huvo would delight in, wherein he 
the 


and write his odious stories, 


number of whom, from long 
are sadly 
It is such a place as Victor 
might gloat on deformities of 
hum inity, 
in which a shudder is_ prolonged 
through whole 
through 

find the 

the 


chapter, and a 
Here you 
‘“‘ honest 


one 


groan another. 


Silail 


traditional 


miner,” with swart face and big 
brown beard, the white pith-hat with 
1 the 


double dungaree 
From this character of the 


crown, and 
trowsers. 
Visitors, Paso Robles is « onducted on 
peculiarly primitive Californian prin- 
There is one common swim- 


( though I 


ciples. 
ming-tank for the women 
not above half-a-dozen of them 
among the 
another for men, where they all flock 


saw 


hundred patients ), and 


together, like sheep in the springtime, 
washing. At the dining-tables in 


the hotel, a feeble effort is made to 
keep the most repulsive faces separ- 
ate ; but it accomplishes little. There 
but the shibbo- 
them is 


that of presentableness, but the price 


are two sets of tables, 
leth of division between not 


paid for board. Fifteen or eighteen 


dollars a week entitl 
feed at one tabl 


week enables him to dine at the other. 


‘'s the patient to 


twelve dollars a 


The hotel, however, is kept neat and 
clean, and lately there have been 
some 


erected for families, 


cottages 
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and any one so inclined can take his 
meals in his own room; but the ur- 
gent need of a sanitarium so effica- 
cious that it attracts the most repul- 
sive cases is, two hotels and a rigid 
system of separation. Paso Robles 
has an undoubtedly great value, but 
it is allowed too much to resemble a 
pest - house. 

Elsewhere I have written that the 
scenery of Paso Robles is not enchant- 
ing. But go over about a dozen miles, 
to the southern slopes of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, and your eyes shall 
These mountains 
of Southern California are almost in- 
the 


and chamiza/ ; 


have color enough. 


variably dark-green on north 


side, with escinal 
while on the southern slopes they are 
autumn-colored with a richness and 
a splendor passing all belief of one 
who has not beheld them. Along the 
sumunit there is often a double scallop- 
work, where the gold first laps over 
upon the green, then the green over 
upon the gold. One morning in Oc- 


tober I sat in a great amphitheatre, 


between the outer buttes and the 
mountains, and gazed at this glory of 
color until my eyes nlled with tears 
of an inexpressible delight. The 
crest of the mountain bore a strag- 


g 
gling row of the pale-green Califor- 
nian pines, while here and there a live 
oak stood darkly in 
Directly 


sunny 


unbroken 
the: 

daintily 
crinkled and dimpled, and thus shad- 


the 


gold. before m« > was 


a great mountain, 
ing the wild grasses, here into a pale 
there 
cuir, or a buff, or that exquisitely rich 
tint | 
often on California hills when they 


claret, into a cinnamon, or a 


and satisfying have seen so 
lay at a certain slope beneath the sun, 
and which resembles nothing so much 
as a thinly- frosted damson - purple. 
In another place the ripened wild 
faded in the 
mer days from their golden splendor 


oats had rainless sum- 


to an inexpressibly subdued, tender, 
creamy tint, like the daintiest velvet 
plush, which seemed to float upon the 
the merest now 


slope as nimbus, 
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creeping a little in the breeze, and 
now dying with a lazy and delicious 
shudder. 

never Californian 


sunrise or sunset so full of dreamy, 


I have seen a 
glorious languor, as those on the Rio 
Grande; for there is here something 
more of crisp and brisk, both in color 
The 


the Rio Grande and in Arizona have 


ind temperature. sunrises on 
more gorgeous and voluptuous rich- 
ness, but there is nothing in the world 
so exquisitely subtile and tender as 
amber or orange rosy tints of a Cali- 
fornian sunrise. 

Gilroy Hot Springs are the favorite 
sanitarium of rhcumatics—an army 
And when 
we remember how they used to dig in 


recruited by the miners. 


the broiling sun of the Sicrra foot-hills, 
waist -deep for half an hour in almost 
ice-cold water, then out fifteen min- 
utes for a drink of whiskey “ to keep 
up the circulation,” and a roll in the 
burning sand, it is a wonder their 
name is not legion. 

The Tassahara Springs, near Mon- 
terey, are not yet much improved 
from the state of nature. A veteran 
hunter named “ Rocky "’ tells the fol- 
lowing story of their discovery: He 
shot and wounded a grizzly near the 
Sur Rancho; 
on three legs, and Rocky tracked him 
by his blood all day, a 
eighteen miles, over rocks and boul- 


but the animal escaped 


distance of 


ders, through the most tangled chami- 
sa/, over the ruggedest 
until 
encamp. 


mountains, 
light, when he was obliged to 


At the earliest dawn of day 
he was on the track again, and ina 
short time he came suddenly in sight 
of the bear, standing in these springs 
leg in the 
But what was still more 


and bathing his wounded 
warm water. 
singular, two deer stood not ten feet 
from the bear, engaged in the same 
manner. Rocky afterward frequently 
lay in ambush near these springs, and 
he relates that he often saw emaciated 
deer bathing in and drinking the 
waters ata season of the year when 
they should have been plump, from 
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which he concluded they were aware 
of their sanitary virtues, 

Skaggs’ Springs, in Sonoma County, 
have a plain and convenient hotel in 
their 
running wild, and trout yet plenty-in 
These 
are particularly recommended for 
renal The 
has a temperature of about 128°, and 
iron, 


vicinity, abundance of game 


the vicinal streams. waters 


aficctions. main spring 


is impregnated with sulphur, 


and borax; another yields water at 


about 135°, with manganese, iron, sul- 
phur, and soda; and a third is chaly- 
beate. 

There are almost innumerable other 
medicinal springs, developed and un- 
developed; but having visited none 
littl more than 

There are the 


of them, I can do 

sketch them rapidly. 
Congress Springs, near San Jose, with 
14,030 grains of iron to the gallon; 
and another spring hard by, yielding 
gas, which being injected into the 
Congress Water makes a soda - wafer 
that has popular and 


generally used throughout California, 


become very 
largely supplanting the German Selt- 
zer. There are the Napa Soda Springs, 
yielding delicious, sparkling, efferves- 
cing soda, and giving employment to 
a large firm. The Almaden 
Vichy Springs are also near San José 
— in fact, youcan scarcely goa dozen 
miles out of that delightful little city 
mineral 


new 


without running upon some 
which is certain to cure you 
of something. Near Santa Barbara 
are the Escondido Springs, 
renowned among the early Spanish 


spring 
ore itly 


missionaries, near which a company 
of gentlemen from Chicago have en- 
tered into negotiations for the erection 
of acommodious and elegant hotel. 
The unsurpassed loveliness of the 
climate of Santa Barbara, along a lit- 
thirty 


tle shelf of ocean -coast miles 


long and about five wide, protected 
by the Santa Ines Mountains from the 
dry north winds, will probably one 
day make this a sanitarium more 
popular than Calistoga. 


I have said that the Sierra Nevada 
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furnishes very little but the purest 
water. Singularly enough, one of the 
very few medicinal springs issuing 
from their clean granite is a hot spring 
on the very summit, near Lake Tahoe, 
at an elevation of over 6,000 feet. It 
has a good hotel. 

There is another, called the Sum- 
mit Soda Spring, situated at the head 


from the Central Pacific Railroad at 
that dreadful, dizzy pass called Cape 
Horn. Some of the views hereabout 
are sublime in their depths and alti- 
tudes, while all are bold, beautiful, 
and picturesque. The forest is thick, 
white, yellow, sugar, 


of the precipitous gorge which is seen 


and includes 
and pitch pine, red and white fir, 
tamarack, arbor vitz, juniper, and 
The lordly shafts of pine, 
which 


red cedar. 
luxuriating in the 
comes from the 
grow to a vast height, with a rich 
bark, glowing 
amid the foliage. Of 
shrubs and flowers, there are the sil- 


moisture 
over Pacific, here 
purplish - cinnamon 


dark - green 


ver -leaved manzanita, with its bright- 
California 
snow - plants, 


red berries; the odorous 
lilac; the blood-red 
tiger lilies, white, blue, red, and yellow 
moss-flowers, the wild gooseberry, 
wild currant, wild cherry, rosemary, 
peppermint, pennyroyal, etc. If the 
flowers of California are rather in- 
odorous as a general thing, at least 
the herbs are the most fragrant of all 
lands. In a may 


sometimes gather a dozen varieties of 


square rod you 
mints, rosemarys, etc. ; and the mean- 
est handful of dried stems you pluck by 
the roadside will be odorous as an old- 
time New Hampshire garret, wherein 
our good mothers stored their stock 
of plants for the healing of our youth- 
ful croups and quinsies. Here at the 
springs the North Fork of the Ameri- 
can River, still unpolluted by miners, 
rushes and 
clear, through chutes and over preci- 
pices of clean 
fluted and grooved by its own bright 
whirls, eddies, and sparkles 


down, emerald-green 


bird's-eye granite, 


waters ; 
in deep, cool pools, where the trout 
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leap over the mossy rocks, and show 
their silver bellies far down in the 
i tong 
streamers of moss the ferns, 
keep all the while bowing 
down and dipping their green heads 
in the cool waters; and then bows its 
beautiful neck in a long, green, shin- 
ing curve, and goes down over the 


crystal deeps ; coquets with the lon 
and 


which 


rocks. Ah! these clean, sweet woods 
of the upper Sierra, with the lustrous 
purple shafts of the pines, the rich 
smell of rotting leaves, the cool flowery 
deeps of shadow, with the fresh, clean 
whiff of the earth, and hearty smell 
of cedar! 

There is no hotel at these springs, 
but there is plenty of room for camp- 
ing out. The water is not quite so 
pleasant to the palate as artificial soda- 
water, but healthier. 
up through the water three or four 
times a minute, and then is the best 
time to quaff it. It is ice-cold and 
titillating to the tongue, and gathers 
around 


The gas puffs 


Db 


cool delicious shudders all 


your heart-strings. It is reputed very 
good in case of intestinal diseases, 
renal complaints, debility, etc. 

Then there are the Piedmont Sul- 
phur Springs, only three miles from 
Oakland and eight from the metropolis, 
with hotel and cottage accommoda- 
tions for about fifty guests — splendid 
panorama of the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, the Bay, the shipping, etc. 
TheWhite Sulphur Springs of Sonoma, 
the San Rafael Springs, the Crystal 
Springs, the Alameda Hot Springs — 
each has already its hotel; but the 
living at many of these minor resorts 
is execrable — worse, if possible, than 
the water one drinks for medicine, 
And for my part, it seems to me it 
difficult to find a 


unconscious 


more 
al d 


satire on our American crudeness of 


would be 
ridiculous farce 
living than the spectac le of these poor 
dyspeptics and rheumatics desperately 
swallowing the toughest possible steak, 
cloudy coffee, and sodden potatoes, 
with interpolations of the most abom- 
inable water one can think of, in a 
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vain quest of health, How many 
sanitaria, the reader will exclaim, how 
many health - resorts, for a country so 
young and a climate reputed so 
healthy! And it zs a healthy climate, 
and is not chargeable with all this 
rheumatism and all this dyspepsia. 
The scapegoat on whose head these 
sins must be heaped is the wretched 
system of living of the early Califor- 
nians, which, happily, is slowly pass- 
ing away. What shall we say of a 
city like San Francisco, whose Health 
Officer, in his published report for 
1870, did not mention a single death 
from bilious affections —what shall 
we say of such a city populating these 
? But is it San Francisco 
chiefly ? I doubtit greatly. For years 


resorts 


the hospitals of that city were over- 
flowed by patients from the interior 
counties, and they would be still if the 
enactment against it were not rigidly 
enforced. The cold fog and the dust 
cause the prevailing diseases to be of 
the tubercular class, or else of the 
violent type, as heart disease and 
apoplexy; and mineral waters are 
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ALL alone he stands, 
With a cross in his hands, 


On the stair. 


The chapel door is wide, 
And the altar stene beside 


Cold and bare. 


Through the stainéd glass 
The same dim light doth pass 


As of yore; 


But the choir and nave, 
Bust and architrave, 


Are no more, 
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not specially useful for either of them. 
And the remarkable exemption of that 
city from febrile complaints, for which 
the waters weu/d be more beneficial, 
is due not only to the brisk atmos- 
phere, but to the liberal consumption 
of fresh fruit. Strange as it may seem, 
San Francisco consumes more fresh 
fruit, the year round, than the people 
of the interior who produce it. Their 
rapacity is so great that, if they can- 
not sell it, they will let it drop and 
roton the ground. It is the heated 
interior which furnishes the febrile 
recruits to these mineral springs, and 
the miners of the Sierra who contri- 
bute the rheumatics. Californian 
wheat, salmon, and fruit are the best 
in the Union; while the meat, espe- 
cially pork, is the softest and most 
worthless. Ifthe people would make 
their incomparably fine white flour 
into unbolted bread, eat lean mutton 
or salmon, and fruit as liberally as 
does San Francisco, many of these 
health resorts would die a natural 
death. 


Mr. Socratrs Hyacintu. 


FRIAR. 


And a silence falls 


Everywhere, 


As with cross in hand 
He alone doth stand, 


Waiting there 


For the final mass 
That shall let him pass 
To his cell, 


And within his breast 
The blessed words shall rest, 
* All is well.” 


G. E. Wricur. 
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THE STORY 


I, 


HE via de’ Pontifici in Rome, 

| leading down from the Corso 
to the Tiber, is a pleasant and quiet 
street, and, with the exception of a 
few old palaces, presents nothing of 
interest, unless it is the ruined Mau- 
soleum of Augustus, lying back from 
the street, and surrounded by dingy 
piles of buildings. But here the heaps 
of garbage and the refuse of a large 
neighborhood, filling up the ancient 
mortuary chambers, many of them 
long since broken in and defaced, 
take away much from their interest; 
and the visitor, picking his way back 
through the filth, vows the place not 
worthy of its description in the red- 
covered guide - book which he carries. 
In an unpretentious - looking house 
in this quiet street, might have been 
seen, a few years ago, one of the most 
beautiful and delicate pictures ever 
produced by the master- hand of Ra- 
phael Sanzio— now for many years 
universally acknowledged as such, by 
connoisseurs of art throughout the 
world. The painting was kept by 
Mr. Moore, its fortunate possessor, in 
a little back parlor overlooking the 
Mausoleum —an_ outlook dismally 
dirty back dirty 
smoking chimnies, and an army of 


varied by yards, 
dirty beggars and children, 
The picture—a little larger than 
cabinet size—is covered with glass, 
and surrounded by an old Florentine 
frame of rare and beautiful workman- 
ship. It strikes one at once as being 
in a remarkable state of preservation, 
both as regards the panel on which it 
is painted, and its brilliant and deli- 
cate color, that seems as fresh as when 
first laid on in those soft mosaic-like 
stiplings peculiar to Raphael. 
contest between 
The latter was, 


It represents the 
Apollo and Marsyas. 


THE STORY OF A PICTURE, 


OF A 
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PICTURE. 


according to ancient story, the inven- 
tor of the flute, and had charmed gods 
as well as men by his rare skill in 
playing upon that instrument. Mar- 
syas, once coming into an assemblage 
of the gods, and hearing Apollo play 
upon his lyre, was smitten with jeal- 
ousy, and had the audacity to chal- 
lenge him toa musical contest — agree- 
ing with him that the vanquished was 
to be absolutely, life and limb, at the 
disposal of the conqueror. Apollo 
played first upon the Then 
Marsyas so carried away the assem- 


lyre. 


bled gods by the sweetness and nov- 
elty of his music, that they were un- 
able to give any decision; and a new 
trial was agreed upon, in which Apol- 
lo, joining his voice to the ravishing 
strains of his lyre, succeeded in win- 
ning an unanimous decision in his 
favor. 

justice, 


Marsyas, enraged at this in- 
7 declared the 
simply between the flute and lyre, 
and that Apollo had unfairly employ- 
Apollo re- 
plied that Marsyas had made use of 
both mouth and fingers, and that it 
was as fair to apply both in perform- 
ing with the lyre, as for Marsyas to 


contest to be 


ed two arts against one. 


do the same with his flute. This cap- 
tious argument decided the judges, 
and they doomed Marsyas to suffer 
any punishment Apollo might inflict 
upon him. With the hate that only 
a great artist can feel against a dan- 
gerous rival, Apollo suspended the 
rash mortal from a pine branch, and 
flayed him alive. 

The painting 
seated at the left, playing upon the 
flute; while Apollo, with the lyre at 
his feet, stands in an exquisite Jose at 
his right, languid as an Antinous, yet 
Both 
are entirely nude, and were painted 
during 


represents Marsyas 


conscious of victory. figures 


the transition period of Ra- 
phael’s style, when he retained much 
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of the manner of Perugino, yet blend- 
ed with the freedom and originality of 
In the background 
is a landscape, with some of those 


his second period. 


graceful young trees which character- 
ize many of Raphael's pictures. Some 
birds, attracted by the melody of Mar- 
syas’ flute, are flying towards him ; 
but a hawk has already intercepted 
the flight of one —emblematical of 
the defeat and fate of Marsyas. 

The beautiful and graceful 
figure of the Apollo seem to have 


face 


been reproduced in many other works 
of the master. The fresco in the Vat- 
ican, representing Apollo after the 
Marsyas suspended 
from a the 
glory of golden hair, the same beauty 


contest flaying 


pine tree, retains same 
and majesty, as the Apollo in this 
In the * Disputa,” the “ Par- 


the “‘ Banquet of the Gods,” 


picture. 
nassus,” 
* Adam and Eve,” 
coes, we see this same face and figure, 


and in other fres- 


at once beautiful and imposing. 


Il. 

The history of this picture is for 
several centuries entirely unknown, 
except that it is supposed to have 
been in England during that time. 

Vasari says that Raphael, in one of 
his tours to Florence, was entertained 
at the house of Taddeo Taddei, one 
of the merchant princes of that city, 
with most lavish hospitality; and in 
order to make some fitting recom- 
pense for this courtesy, he painted for 
Taddei two pictures, one of which 
afterwards found its way to Vienna, 
where it is now known as the “ Ma- 
donna della Verdura,” 
dently painted in the same period as 
the * Apollo The 
second picture was, after some years, 
sold by the 
found its way to England, where all 
No writer 


and was evi- 


and Marsyas.” 


executors of Taddei, and 


further traces of it are lost. 
of those times mentions what the sub- 
ject of this second picture was, but 
Vasari and others state that it was sold 
to the English after the executors’ sale 
in Florence, 
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Twenty years ago, Morris Moore — 
a man who had passed a great part 
of his life in visiting galleries of art 
throughout Europe, and whose judg- 
ment of pictures was considered of 
the 


greatest importance — returned 


from the Continent, where he had 
been sojourning for a time, to Eng- 
land. One of his first acts, after 


pointing out a spurious Holbein in 
the National Gallery in London (which 
has since been tucked away in a cor- 
ner, and is known as the “ Libel on 
Holbein "’), was to discover and make 
public some shameful mutilations of 
rare and beautiful pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery, under a mistaken idea 
that they needed cleaning. Such pic- 
tures as the “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
by Titian, Sheba,”” by 
Claude, ‘‘ Peace and War,” 
bens, and many others, were stripped 


“Queen of 
by Ru- 


of their glazing, and even the body- 
colors invaded, in this ruinous process 
called “ cleaning.” The Governmeat, 
alarmed by the statement of Mr. Moore, 
after due investigation and convincing 
proof, deposed the director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and thanked Mr. Moore 
for the he had rendered in 
these exposures, 

About this time, there was a large 
auction sale of pictures, in King street, 


service 


London, being the collection of a pri- 
vate gentleman sold for debt; and Mr. 
Moore there made the purchase of a 
small picture which, although dis- 
guised by clumsy daubing over a part 
of it, he knew to be of the best period 
of Italian art. By a singular coinci- 
dence, at this time there was discovered 
in the Academy at Venice, a drawing, 
ascertained to be undoubtedly by Ra- 
phael, and identical with the figures 
of Apollo and Marsyas in the painting 
This 
drawing was on paper, most delicately 
executed with the silver point, and, 
with many other like works of the old 
masters, had lain packed up in port- 
last an 


in possession of Mr. Moore. 


folios for centuries, until at 
investigation ordered by the Austrian 
Government brought them to light, 
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and they were carefully mounted and 
catalogued. 

The former owners of Mr. Moore's 
picture, as far back as he could trace 
them, all supposed it to be an Andrea 
Mantegna; but its early history was 
involved in such complete obscurity, 
that this opinion was merely conjec- 
ture. From the drawing of the figures, 
the handling of the muscles, the mark- 
ing of the internal outlines of the joints 
and muscles, the graceful and peculiar 
lines of the hair, modelling of features, 
character of the background, details 
in the foreground, and from other 
traits less capable of express identifi- 
cation, Mr. Moore was convinced that 
his picture was not only by Raphael, 
but an unusually fine specimen, in a 
remarkable state of preservation, dis- 
tinguished alike for the beauty of the 
subject treated, and for its marvellous 
drawing and color. The picture was 
soon acknowledged to be genuine by 
many distinguished connoisseurs, who 
read in its striking traits the unmistak- 
able handwriting of Raphael. 

Thus the picture painted for Taddeo 
Taddei, which was known to have 
been sold to the English, and all 
traces afterward lost, was brought to 
light and recognition by an English- 
man, in the heart of London. 

The enemies of Mr. Moore, the men 
who were deposed from authority in 
the National Gallery, now made a 
great effort to cast doubt upon the 
new Raphael; and the ex- director 
secretly made a trip to Venice, and 
persuaded or bribed the custodian of 
the Gallery there to conceal the draw- 
ings; so that afterwards, when Mr. 
Moore went to take photographs of 
these drawings, they were not to be 
found, and he was obliged to return to 
London Hearing, 
some time after this, that the drawings 
were concealed, and at the instance, 
as was afterwards proved, of the de- 
posed director, Mr. Moore went to 
Vienna, and obtained, after much 


empty - handed. 


trouble, a decree from the Minister of 
Public Instruction, granting him power 
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to search for, find, and take photo- 
graphs of such drawings in the Impe- 
rial Royal Academy at Venice as he 
might see fit. Mr. Moore again went 
to the Gallery, and aftera long search, 
found the designs hid away in one of 
the private rooms. He photographed 
them, and deposited a photograph of 
the painting in his 
“Apollo and Marsyas,” that all might 
compare it with the original drawings. 
The principal drawing is now properly 
mounted, and officially catalogued in 
the Academy, thus :— 


possession of 





*“RapHaet_: Afolloand Marsyas. A work of 
rare perfection, in which Raphael shows all his 
elegance This drawing has been recognized as 


indubitably by Raphael.”’ 


Not long after this, an important 
discovery was made in carefully ex- 
amining the ‘Apollo and Marsyas.” 
On turning the painting upon its side 
edge, the characters 2. V. were dis- 
tinctly seen, but so interwoven and 
combined with certain golden orna- 
ments on the quiver of Apollo, that a 
casual observer would see nothing but 
these when the picture was upright; 
on turning it down upon its side, how- 
ever, the initials are perfectly legible. 
Probably up to the moment when 
Mr. Moore discovered this monogram, 
it was known only to Raphael himself, 
who traced it for his own satisfaction 
—animated, perhaps, by the same 
feeling as Mozart, when he said: “I 
composed Don Giovanni for myself 
and a few friends.” 

The ‘Apollo and Marsyas” 
now taken by Mr. Moore, on a sort of 
triumphal tour through the great cities 
of Europe, and created a most unex- 


was 


ampled furore among all lovers and 
patrons of the fine arts. The most 
extravagant praise accorded it 
everywhere. Cornelius, Overbeck, 
Schnorr, Hippolyte Flandrin, and 
other renowned painters and judges, 
pronounced it as unmistakably one of 


was 


the most transcendant of Raphael's 
works; and these opinions were based 
upon patient and positive comparison 
with other works of that master. 
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Guizot and Thiers, among literary 
men, were most ardent admirers of 
the new Raphael; and several grace- 
ful articles concerning it, published 
during the time it was allowed by 
Mr. Moore to remain in the Louvre, 
were written by them. 

Of course there were large sums 
offered for the picture, but Mr. Moore 
refused to part with it at any price, 
unless the purchaser would agree to 
make it the common property of a 
nation. The kings and emperors of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, made 
many tempting offers for it; but none 
would accede to the disagreeable 
stipulation imposed by Mr. Moore. 
The art - loving Louis, King of Bavaria, 
made every effort to secure the paint- 
ing, but in vain, for the covenant 
making it national property was 
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especially at variance with the royal 
wishes, and entirely without precedent 
in his experience in buying pictures. 

The last tribute paid the “ Apollo 
and Marsyas” was the commission 
appointed by the papal government, 
for engraving it in that 
manner in which other works of the 


unrivalled 


great masters are reproduced in Rome, 
This work has been successfully ac- 
complished ; and now, according to 
latest reports, the original picture is to 
accompany the owner, Mr. Moore, on 
a visit to America, and perhaps find a 
final Boston 
Atheneum, as the property of the 
American shall 
soon possess, or at least be brought 


resting-place in the 


people. Thus we 
face to face with, this beautiful Ra- 
phael — which, like many other great 
works of art, has its curious history. 
W. S. Brackerr. 
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REARY and cold the wet west wind is blowing: 


I feel its chilling breath across my face; 


And though with reddening heat the grate is glowing, 


Still, still I shiver, wanting thy embrace. 


For me, no more is warmth, save in thy loving; 


For me, no more is peace, save on thy breast ; 


For me the sunniest hours have no approving — 


Day hath no ray of light, and night no rest. 


For, oh! I live to gain thy loving favor! 


I toil to reach the pressure of thy hand ; 


I pant to conquer, by some high endeavor, 


The glad, grand right by thy dear side to stand. 


And winning this, what need of other glory ? 


Than Virtue’s smile, what higher, holier praise 7 


? 


These be the words that tell my proudest story : 


** She loved him!”’ 


crowning so his greenest bays. 


Kind Heaven! be thine to guide this fervent passion, 








Thine to inspire my pen and fire my tongue, 
That taught by Thee, I gain her love’s confession, 


And weave the story in my gladdest song. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


METEORITES. 

I. A. Lapuam, LL.D., of Milwaukee, 
has laboriously investigated the history 
and mapped the position of every known 
meteorite which has fallen within the 
limits of the North American continent. 
We trust that he will publish this list, with 
all the references to authorities, as well as 
the map, in some scientific journal. His 
list comprises 101 authentic instances, as 
las 14 which are doubtful. The great- 
est proportionate number fell in Tennessee ; 
but it is difficult to explain why, in a re- 
voly Ing body like the «¢ arth, one portion of 
its surface should be more frequently sub- 
ject to the visitation of these falling bodies 
ther. 

Among the most remarkable of these 
bodies, not by reason of its magnitude, 
but its internal structure, is the “ Wiscon- 
sin met ite,” which was found, in 1868, 
in Trenton Township, on the farm of 
Louis Korb, about 30 miles N. W. of 


Milwaukee Lat. 43° 22° N., and Long. 


88° 8 W. from Greenwich. Themeteorite 
appears to have exploded when near the 
earth, as five fragments were recovered 
lying within a space ten or twelve yards 


} 


square. Mr. C. Daflinger, the Secretary of 
the German Natural History Society of 
Wisconsin, was the first to suspect the 
zrial origin of these masses, which was 
subsequently confirmed by the analysis of 
Mr. G. Bode. Mr. D. secured three of 


the fragments, weighing respectively 16, 





10, and 8 lbs., for the cabinet of the 
Natural History Society. The fourth frag- 
ment, weighing 62 lbs., was secured by 


Dr. Lapham; and in 18609, a fifth fragment 
was found, weighing 16% lbs., which was 
secured for J. Lawrence Smith, of Louis- 
1 " : ae) 
ville, well known in the scientific world as 
an accomplished chemist. 
Mr. Smith made an analysis of the frag- 


ment in the possession of Dr. L., and also 


caused a portion of the surface to be cut 


and polished. His results were published 


in the * American Journal of Science”’ 


(1309): 





Specific gravity...c..0 ccccccseses ecocceses 7.08 
I 91.03 
ick 7.20 

Cobalt .. . 

Phosphorus.......... . seme ee 

COPper. .. 2 ce cece cecscereccesces Minute quan 

Insoluble residue ese ° 





A polished surface gave the well marked 
“ Widmannstittian” figures, which are 
bright metallic, with convex ends and 
sides; while there are other markings of 
a darker color, with sides and ends con- 
cave, which, having been first detected by 
Dr. L., Prof. Smit! 


“* Laphamite”’ markings. 





proposes to call 


NATURE OF SPONGES. 

THAT sponges are animals and not 
plants, has been long well known; but the 
kind of animality manifested by them is 
still under discussion. They are usually 
considered as Protozoa, and are placed by 
most authors in the Rhizopod group of 
that sub- kingdom; but Prof. H. James 
Clark, of the University of Kentucky, in 


1866 announced his discovery that the 


sponge cells were essentially flagellate 
infusoria like M/onas, Codosiga, etc.,) 
aggregated in groups or colonies. This 


discovery was at first received with incre- 
dulity by the scientific world. 

In 1869, Prof. E. Hiackel, of Jena, 
after a profound study of the calcareous 
sponges, published his remarkable paper 
“On the Organization of Sponges, and 
their Relationship to the Corals,” in which 
he takes the ground that sponges are not 
Protozoa, but true radiates, and that they 
have originated from the same primordial 
form (Prosycum) as the polypes; the 
two groups being, in fact, but different 
branches of the same genealogical tree. 
He was led tothis result by a considera- 


tion of the structure of the sponge - mass 
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viewed as asingle organism, and not, as 


commonly understood, as a group of 


organisms. He believed the larger aper- 
ture (osculum) of the sponge to represent 
the mouth of the polype, and the smaller 
apertures the pores of the body of that ani- 
mal These views, notwiths:anding their 
astonishing character, have elicited much 
discussion on account of the high authority 
from which they have proceeded; and not 
a few naturalists have inclined to adopt 
them. 

Within a few weeks, however, the dis- 
coveries of our countryman, Prof. Clark, 
mentioned above, have received confirma- 
tion from the researches of Mr. H. J. Car- 
ter, the best English authority on sponges, 
who, in the June number of the London 
“Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory,” expresses himself as follows: “I 
have confirmed all that Prof. James Clark 
has stated about the sponge cell. This, I 
think, will break down Hackel’s hypothe- 
sis, Which is as imaginative and incorrect 
Ex oriente 


be the old phrase; the lizht is now being 


as itis beautiful. lux used to 


reflected back from America. It is from 


there that we must expect novelties now.” 


SURVEY OF THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, 

A FEW days since, we had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Wm. H. Dall, well known 
for his Alaskan researches, who passed 
through Chicago on his way to San Fran- 
cisco, to take charge of a government ves- 
sel detailed for the scientific survey of the 
Aleutian group of Islands. This group is 
almost a ferra incognita, as since the old 
Russian surveys the islands have scarcely 
veen visited for scientific purposes, except 
in one instance, in 1855, when one of the 
of the United States North Pacific 


Exploring Expedition made a hurried re- 


vessels 
connoisance of the group. The expedition 
now on foot is well provided for making 
researches in every department of science, 
of the field, 


Hydrography will receive chief attention, 


although, from the nature 


and even deep-sea dredgings will be 


engaged in as opportunity offers. For 
the prosecution of physical researches in 
the deepsea, Mr. Dall has a full set of the 
apparatus used with so much success dur- 


I2 
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ing the past two years by the English 
expeditions in the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. From Mr. D.’s reputation as an 
accomplished zodlogist, we may anticipate 
rich results from the expedition in the 
department of Natural History. 


INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 


says M. 


Gasparin, “the north wind which passes 


“In the Plains of Orange,” 


over the mountains of Dauphiné, strikes 


the earth at about an angle of 15°; 
whence it follows that a height of 200 me 
tres (050 feet) protects a space of 2.160 
metres (7,087 feet), a border always re- 
served for the most valuable crops, and 
the cold. Under the 


influence of such a shelter, the mean tem- 


such as most shun 


perature of the year is raised more than 
tree flour- 





1°, whence it is that the orang 
ishes in the open grounds at Ollioules and 
Hyéres, while it cannot stand the winters 
of Marseilles; 


of the air at the 


hence too, the temperature 
Lakes Como and Garda 
permits the cultivation of the olive, which 
dare not show itself in the plains of Lom 
bardy.”’ 

“Tn the valley of the Rhone,” says M. 
Becqueret, “where the mstra/ frequently 
blows, asimple hedge 2 metres in height 

7 feet) is capable of protecting a space of 
22 metres (72 feet) in breadth. It is by 
means of such shelters, which are greatly 
multiplied in this valley, that the cultiva 
tion of leguminous plants is possible, as it 
could not be without this expedient. In 
the open plains of Provence, hedges of still 
are obtained by planting 


laurel. All 


shelters, though of little elevation, protect 


greater height 
the cypress and the these 
large spaces when the lower currents of 
cold wind are horizontal.” 

There is little doubt that if the fields of 
our prairie farmers were lined with locust 
groves, or even hedges of osage oranges, 
it would be found that they would break 


the force of the cold north winds, so des 


tructive to fruit culture, and also greatly 
modify the dangerous sweep of tornadoes. 
Not a year passes without instances of 
entire villages being wiped out of exist- 


ence from this cause, 





SATURN. 
OF all the wonders of the Solar Sys- 


tem —and very many there are —none 
will bear comparison with those which the 
Saturn. 


that 


telescope reveals in the planet 


It is an unfortunate circumstance 
at present, when the rings are opened 
to their 


widest eclipse, the magnificent 


object is, even on the meridian, so de- 
pressed among the vapors of our horizon 
as to be unfit for the application of any 
adequate optical power. And those who 
can recall its appearance in a good teles- 
cope some years ago, especially in 1856, 
when the system was in its fullest presen- 
tation, will be the first to regret its present 
The globe is but 


S 


unfavorable situation. 


} 


as other globes; but the ring, or rather 


ect altogether 





system of rings, is an ol 


matchless. Perhaps not intrinsically so 
d ’ 


for in the unfathomable depths of space 

there may be hundreds or thousands of 

such appendages to planets or even to 

suns; but no other is within man’s reach, 

or is ever likely to be, in his present state 

of existence, and the marvellous spectacle 
, 


of the sole plane surface that we can per- 


ceive in the universe, so widely extended 
to a diameter of more than 160,000 miles, 
yet so attenuated —according to Bond, at 
least, to athinness of 40— this once well 
seen and intelligently comprehended, will 


never be forgotten.— Land and Water. 


DEEP-SEA DREDGINGS, 


LYELL thus 
Wyville 
the present existence of the 
“We 


not to overrate the points of resemblance 


Sir CHARLES comments 


on Carpenter’s and Thomson’s 
idea of 
be careful 


formation : must 


which the deep-sea investigations have 
placed in a strong light. They have been 
supposed by some naturalists to warrant a 
conclusion these words: 
‘We are still living in the 


epoch’— a doctrine which has led to much 


expressed in 


cretaceous 


popular delusion as to the bearing of new 
facts on geological reasoning and classifi- 


der should be reminded 





cation. The 
that we have been in the habit of founding 
our great chronological divisions, not on 


Foraminifera and sponges, nor even on 
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Echinoderms and corals, but upon the re- 
mains of the most highly organized beings 
available to us, such as the mollusca, these 
being found in the stratified rocks of al- 
most every age. In dealing with the mol 
lusca, it is those of the highest or most 
specialized organization which afford us 
the best characters in proportion as their 
vertical range is the most limited. Thus, 
the Cephalopoda are the most valuable, as 
having a more restricted range in time 
than the Gasteropoda; and these again are 
more characteristic of the particular strat- 
than are the 


igraphical subdivisions 


Lamellibranchiate bivalves; while these 
again are more serviceable in classifica- 
tion than the Brachiopoda, a still lower 
class of shell-fish, which are the most en- 
When told that the 
dredgings prove that ‘ we are still living in 
the Chalk 


whether some cuttle- fish has been found 


during of all. new 


Period,’ we naturally ask 
with a Belemnite forming part of its inter- 


nal frame- work? or have Ammonites, 


Baculites, Hamites, or Turrilites, with 
four or five other Cephalopodous genera 
characteristic of the Chalk, and unknown 
as Tertiary, been met with in the abysses 


of the ocean ?” 


Pror. O. C. MARSH, who last season 
took charge of the “ Vale Scientific Expe- 
dition” to the Rocky Mountain region, and 
who was so eminently successful in collect- 
ing new and interesting forms of extinct 
animals, has started on another expedition 
to that region, which will occupy his time 
until October. 

THE TIcKING of the clock of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory can be heard in San 


Francisco. This is done by connecting 


the pendulum of the clock with the tele- 
graphic wire in such a way that the 


broken and 


again at every swing of the pendulum. 


> 


main 


circuit is instantly closed 


Pror. Mupce, of the Geological Su 


vey of Kansas, states that he has found at 


leposit 


Fort Harker, in sandstone, a rich « 
of fossil plants, embracing at least ten dis- 


Probably cretaceous. 


tinct species. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUGH MIL- 
LER. By Peter Bayne, M.A. Two vol- 
umes. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, (5S. 


C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


After a great genius has told his own 
story, one is disposed to impatience with 
men who undertake to repeat and correct 
it. The autobiography of Hugh Miller — 
“* My Schools and Schoolmasters’’ — is so 
nearly perfect in its kind, that we were 
disposed to hope that the long- promised 
biography had been given up under the 
sobering influence of time. But we were 
less wise than we thought; the biography 
complement of “ My 
The public 


career of Miller remained for the biogra- 


was a necessary 


Schools and Schoolmasters.”’ 


pher to describe; and it is well also to 


have set down in the same the 


pages 
world’s deliberate judgment of this self- 
made Scotchman, who rose from the posi- 
tion of a stone- cutter to the first rank of 
the scientific men and thinkers of his time. 
We felt the man in his works; but a full 
survey of him must be of the highest ser- 
vice. Indeed, to a young man of quick 
intelligence, Hugh Miller’s writings and 
life may serve a higher purpose than a lib- 
eral education — that of making a liberal 
education of real value. The Cromarty 
geologist is “ greater than all his works” ; 
he is higher than the hills of Scotland; he 
is another representative of the genius and 
And 
Scott, Burns, Knox, Hamil- 
ton, Chalmers, Miller! 


in himself strength and delicacy, intension 


the religion of his country. what a 
genius it is! 


How each unites 


and extension, power and sweetness, the 
keenest scrutiny of things and the deepest 
reverence for God! 

Recalling the shudder of the world 
when, in the close of 1856, we learned 
that Hugh Miller was dead by his own 
hand, we hav e looked into these volumes 
for light on the terrible tragedy of his 
death. The story is, like all real tragedy, 


one of great simplicity: Hereditary ten- 
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dency to ghostly beliefs; stories of the 


border-land between sleep and wake, 
early woven into the life of his imagina- 
tion; overwork; disease of brain; care- 
less confidence by his friends in his moral 
and rational nature ; one awful night, when 
the lights of faith and reason went out 
together in bodily torture, a convenient 
pistol kept at home by his insane fear of 
robbery — all as straight and level a road 
to suicide in delirium as either stark fatal- 
ism or inductive science could expect to 
find. 

The first and second items in this sched- 
ule of conditions are just now of most im- 
and 


intellectual inheritance 





portance 
early impressions. Both of them are either 
conveniently 


chalienged or forgotten. 


These volumes furnish new reasons for 


believing in the common-sense theory that 
no man does or can escape from the firm 
tether of his parentage and early educa- 
tion. Hugh’s mother had the peculiar 
mental nature which makes “ mediums.” 
She worked with her needle, and much of 


the time was making garments for he 


dead. Sune had unbounded faith in fairies, 


witches, dreams, etc., and had woven them 


into her profound religious faith so as to 
confound legend and revelation. The 
father was much away at sea, and the 
Cromarty (as indeed all Scotch) coast 


favors the ghostly fancies which Scott has 
so wonderfully described in * Meg Merri- 


lies.’ 


** Fancy that little low room in the winter even- 


ings its atmosphere at all times murky from the 
dark earthern floor; the small windows ; the fire 
on the hearth, which, though furnished with a regu 


lar chimney, allowed much smoke to escape 


it found its passage. Fancy litth 


, his mother engaged 


a low stool by that hearthefir 
at a large chest which serves her for a table, on 
which stands a single candle Her work is dress- 


and the winding - sheet; the ck 


shroud 


incessantly, and her « 


ing the 
irons click mversation, as 
she passes to and fro to heat her irons, is of the 
departed and of mysterious warnings and spectres 
Suddenly, as the hour grows late, distinct raps are 


heard on this chest — the forerunners, she says, of 
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another diss t figure is drawn 
p Aa tu ng for these 
g fr in has been 
. nd ud | weird atmos 





r supervenes, 








a S$ put to be the corner, in 
r the wal | see the work 
pr I r m vous click - click of 
t r t ittle « s close, and the world 
‘ s mingles with at of reality I have no 
< t t the verpows g ror ol t early 
t 4 t gu ween waking 
g ions I last days, 

timulat the action of a diseased brain.”’ 
This passage from Mr. Bayne’s book is 
preceded and followed by sufficient proof 


al inherit- 


ious both- 





€ Scotch 
ex 1e Spaniards and Italians in this 
u lated power of the imagination. But 








it is an element in all Scotch greatness, and 
Hugh Miller is no exception. 


Among the great services of Hugh 


Miller, perhaps the very greatest was his 
medi m between Science and The 
ology. He united in his own mind these 
two worlds of thought, and laid down a 
solid basis for 1 perpetual ace between 


them. Mr. Bayne is tempted to conjec- 


ture, as we all are, what Miller might have 


said of the new forms of the doctrine of 











development. This is his sensible esti- 
mate 

Th however, I w venture to say first, 

‘ ire i i i, 

} s referen t ry of p 

t Mr. Darw has recessary 

1 with ath n y, that he would 

rea gs of Mr 

I) f t y se » 

Z y ve yetr | Ith y, that 

ad ft tn ve ) ‘ Id 

w ’ tart me ita t I iimed 

i Hisr for G I 

ly per than his regard for } wn 

ns of it Phat truth “ accept, 

I ver and w s r it was revealed; con 

$s ut wilful m " g of natur asin 

g Him wt na St g 

Z tion, that the Ineff O ss hor 1 

r it ’ h tion by « ke 

t I gt r f his name and cl - 

nce pe g than by vocifer 

wma n the ! Hugh Miller dared 

1 f his conscience to lie te God, by bribing 
ct to lie for G ‘ 


We heartily commend these volumes to 


our readers. Two classes especially should 


read them: all who are engaged in scien- 


[AuGusT, 


tific studies, and young men in our schools 
and colleges. The first will get increase 


of patience with the dogmatism of the 


many half-educated, but sincere and de- 


vout, ministers who distrust science. The 


second will come into the atmosphere of a 





great soul inexpressibly rich in the noblest 


and sweetest gifts of humanity. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. By Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chi- 


cago.) 


gs 





question; but in this a 





formers, it is especially refreshing to listen 

to a plea, from one of the number, for that 
} , } } ! +? ; 

much berat ividual the tyrant man, 





We must admit that we think Mrs. Stowe 
has scarcely given us an average specimen 
of the class, in the person of Mr. John Sey- 


more, How aman in ny station tn ile 





little of its ways 
especially feminine human n 
than one can well understand. Were it 
not for his innate goodness, one would 


feel that the hero richly deserved his fa 





The blindness of the winged god himself 





was slight compared to the purblind eyes 
of Mr. John Seymore. He is most aptly 
described by his friend, Ethri 
** creat innocent, country steer, ied on 


} } 


clover and dew. Yet the writer insists 





that t l rge 1 el 
lect, wr of a fine 
fortune, the head of a 1 manufacturing 


. } hl ’ 


Interest, and a well-read, successiul law- 


tive woman, 


to a class that thre 





sensuous creature, who has no existence 
outside the hot-bed of fashion and flirta- 
tion. I illie, the adroit “ fisher of men,” 


as she is termed in her own et, | vin 
displayed her airs and graces at different 
watering - places for more seasons than she 
is willing to confess, meets the ingenuous 
John, who falls at once an easy prey to her 
long - practiced wiles. They are to be mar- 


ried immediately ; and while the charming 
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Lillie prepares her ¢vousseau, the enamored 
John sends daily bulletins of his love and 
longing, over which the object of his affec- 
tions yawns, and the love part of which 
she skips; for, as she says, “it may be all 
quite new and exciting to John, but she 
has heard that story over and over again, 
till it strikes 
Without 


where she is not; the 


her as quite a matter 


of course. doubt, the whole 


world is a desert 
thing has been asserted, over and over 
again, by so many gentlemen of credible 
character for truth and veracity, that she 
is forced to believe it ; and she cannot see 
why John is particularly to be pitied on 
that account. He is in no more desperate 
state about her than the rest of them.”’ 

After the wedding trip, Lillie’s husband, 
like a boy with a newly-caught butterfly, 
carries his bride off to the foreign and un- 


and coun- 





congenial clime of a New E1 


try town. Grace Seymore onsternation 


at her brother's choice, and the details of 


her subsequent removal to the Elm street 
cottage to make way for modern improve- 


John’s 


persistent belief in his wife’s latent virtues, 





all very true to nature. 
and the patience with which he seeks to 
bring to the surface what never had any 


existence, is enlarged upon through a 











number of chapters. 

** Like most good boys who grow into good men, 
John had mited faith in women. Whatever 
little defects and flaws they might have, still at 
t he supposed they were all of the san 
st 1 as his mother and sister The m 
w was married, he imagined that 
lovely domestic graces would spring up it r, no 
matter what might have been her previ sad 
vantages, merely because she was a w Mal He 
} no doubt of the usual orth x oak-and-vine 
t y in rel 1 to m and w that 
his wife, when he got or w ld be the clinging 
ivy tl wot bend her flexible tendrils t way 
I strong w und wisdom directed sees 

I might, he th gt } Mm t. were si ne 
of th r unced, strong- minded sort, Se 
tomed to thinking and judging for herself Even 
in his dealings with his sister, he was made aware 
of a force of character and a vig f intellect that 
sometimes made the carrying of his own way over 


f some difficulty . But 


this lovely bit of pink and white; this downy, 
z y, airy little elf; this creature so slim and 
slender and unsubstantial,— surely he need have 


he could not mould and control and 





After a few experiments, Lillie finds the 
I 


rile of suffering angel martyr the most 
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effective, and she plays it with great suc- 
cess. First, Grace is banished; the old 
house is remodelled 4 /a 7. mpadour ; then 
a gay season at Newport, which is followed 
by a visit from her friends, the ollings- 
bees —rich, vulgar farvenu, who pride 
themselves on following not only French 
Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee is a representative of the “ fast 
New York l 


fashionable life ; 
she makes love to other people’s husbands, 


manners but French morals. 


element Oo 


talks about “artistic”? natures and her own 


* susceptibility ” to people’s “ atmos- 


pheres.”’ Lillie’s visit to her friend, and 
the return of Harry Endicott from India, 
Years 
love re but 


Now 


handsome, tri- 


bring about the climax of her folly. 
ago, Cousin Harry had been her 
he was poor, and Lillie rejected him. 


he had 


umphant, and become, as the writer says, 


h in fashiona- 


come back, rich, 
a sort of Marquis of Farintos 


ble circles. Infected by the cont wion of 


Mrs. Fol 


mentality, 


sentie 





Lillie loses, or fancies she loses, 


her heart to him at once, and bayely 





escapes with her reputation 
In the plot of this story, we are reminde 


1 
a little of some of T. S. Arthur’s mild 


le up of the conventional 


moral tonics, ma 
ingredients — a mercenary marriage, an ex- 
«Fr ’ } ‘ 4 
travagant wife, When her 
husband Lillie’s true 


character comes out in strong colors, and 


and a failure. 
loses his money, 
the scales fall from John Seymore’s eyes at 


last. Inthe bitterness of his spirit he tells 
his sister Grace that his wife is nothing to 
him, and that he never wishes to look upon 
Nevertheless, his better 


nature triumphs; and he takes up the bur- 
had deliber 
his own shoulders, and 


Nor is he left 


for, us the dawn of 





her fa 





again 


utely placed on 


den which he 





carries i 
end, entirely 
reward; another world 


comes nearer and nearer to 


eves are opened to the folly and selfishness 
: ] : 


] ience and 


of her own life and to the pat 


loving kindness of her hus 


REMINISCENCES OF Firry YEARS. By 
Mark Boyd New Vork: D. Appl n 
x Co, S. C. Grigos & Co., Chi go. 


gg 
Mr. Boyd’s reminiscences wi 
joyed by all Scot 


: 
long enough from 4am 


hmen who have been 


to see the differ- 
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ences between themselves and English- 
men. For most of these stories and notes 
turn upon the'peculiarities of Scotch char- 
acter. Mr. Boyd has had opportunities 
of a rare sort for seeing his countrymen in 
all kinds of situations, and he tells a story 
as well as it can be done — in type. This 
odd query has constantly recurred in read- 
ing the book: can it be that we shall by 
and by do gossip and “ society after din- 

What a labor- 


institution books would be! 


ner”’ in printed books ? 
saving 

The following, though wanting in the 
peculiar Scotch flavor, is better suited to 
the general pdlate : 


An eminent judge used to say that, in his 
opinion, the very best thing ever said by a witness 
Missing, the 


He was 


to a counsel, was the reply given to 
barrister, at the time leader of his circuit 


defending a prisoner charged with stealing a don- 


key The prosecutor had left the ammal tied up 
to a gate, and when he returned it was gone. 
Missing was very severe in his examination of the 
witness ‘Do you mean to say, witness, the 


donkey was stolen from that gate?’ ‘I mean to 


say, Sir,” giving the judge and then the jury a sly 
look, at the same time pointing to the counsel, ‘ the 
ro 


ass was Missing 


PATRON Sarnts. By Eliza Allen Starr, 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 


Although “ Patron Saints ”’ is especially 
addressed to the youth belonging to Ro- 
man Catholic families, there seems to us 
to be much in the pages of this little vol- 
ume that may be read with pleasure and 
profit by all. We have never before met 
these dld familiar traditions of the early 
church in so pleasant a guise. The narra- 
tive is simple and graceful; it breathes a 
spirit of true faith and earnest devotion 
that can scarcely fail, in its sweet and sub- 
tile influence, to touch the hearts of all— 
even those who do not follow the peculiar 
If our faith will 
not carry us so far as toaccept Dorothea’s 


dogmas of the writer. 


apples of Paradise, nor the miraculous 
loaves of good St. Dominic, we need not 
for that reason deny the beauty and sanc- 
tity of their lives, nor fail to profit by the 
lesson taught and the moral inculcated in 
each of these ever beautiful old stories. 
This volume is illustrated by choice wood- 


cuts, from the Diisseldorf series of religious 
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prints ; and they were selected and drawn 
by the author, a lady living in Chicago. 
The imtroduc tion, which occupies the first 
thirty-five pages of the book, is addressed 
in particular to parents and adults, and 
contains much that is of interest in regard 
to religious art —a subject which should 
appeal alike to the whole Christian world. 
Mrs. Jameson stands almost alone in this 
particular department; and although she 
has accomplished a truly great work, there 
is still room for all her disciples. To those 
for whom this book is especially designed, 
it is scarcely necessary to recommend it ; 
but to the many others who are able to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, we would say 
finally: ‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, ¢hink on 
these things.” 

PIONEERS AND Founpers; or, Recent 
Workers in the Missionary Field. By 
C. M. Yonge, author of “The Heir of 
Redclyfie.”. London and New York: 
MacMillan & Co. (S. C. Griggs & Co., 


> 
Chicago. ) 


This book will be found useful reading 
by those who wish to consider again 
whether missionary operations do really 
hasten the march of Christian civilization. 
The subject is not free from difficulty, and 
most persons study the question, if at all, 
with prepossessions that render study val- 
ueless. Yet there is little doubt that our 
new relations to China, Japan, and India, 
will compel us to adopt a national policy 
wherein the missionary is provided for. 
In fact, we have already taken decisive 
steps in that direction by claiming protec- 
tion for proselytes as well as their teachers. 

On another subject, the book is worth 
careful attention. The gifted writer claims 
to have inductively, and against previous 
belief, that the 


English establishment has been more suc- 


reached the conclusion 
cessful in solid and enduring work than 
the voluntary or nonconformist societies. 
Our Episcopalian readers may profit by 
examination of the proofs of this propo- 


sition contained in this volume. 
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CHECKMATE. A Novel. By J. S. Le 


Fanu. Philadelphia: Evans, Stoddart 
& Co. (5S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


If the author of “ Checkmate”’ has told 
an improbable story, he certainly cannot 
faults — dul- 


be accused of the worst of 


ness. The plot is wrought out carefully 
and in detail, and the interest sustained to 
the last in a way that would not discredit 
even Wilkie Collins — the prince of plot- 
ters. The characters are clearly and for- 
cibly drawn ; there are, perhaps, no super- 
fluous scenes, and there is very little un- 
necessary conversation. If the author is a 
trifle 
than a gambling saloon or in the com- 


less at home in a drawing-room 
pany of Jew brokers, it does not of neces- 
sity detract from the interest or truth of 
atale. Inthe hands of an adept, a skil- 
fully managed murder is half the battle ; 
and here we have one—a _ horror of 
twenty years’ standing — followed by an- 
other committed in cold blood, to cover 
up the first. Mr. Longcluse, melancholy, 
dark, Mephistophelian, strides through the 


His 


love for Alice Arden, in its humility, its 


lighter scenes, a figure of tragedy. 


reverent tenderness, enlists our sympathy 
from 


might be rewarded, in spite of the u 


the first; and we almost wish it 


igly 
Yelland 


David Arden, who 


possibility of his identity with 


Mace, the criminal. 
for twenty years has sought in vain to bring 


to justice his brother’s murderer, meets 


the fascinating Mr. Longcluse, the man of 
note, the millionaire, with a suspicion for 


which he cannot account; but in Martha 


Tansey, the old housekeeper, the 


amounts to absolute horror — although she 


Mr. 


Longcluse bears no resemblance to that of 


feeling 


assures her master that the face of 


Yelland Mace, which she still remembers 


as distinctly as when she last saw it, on 


} 


the night of the murder. The stabbing of 


poor little Monsieur Lebas, in the bil- 


liard room, is a piece of cold - blooded 
caution, and the reader perceives at once 
that it points to crimes in the past. When 
Richard quarrels with his friend and 


decides to bestow his sister’s hand on old 
Lord Wynderbroke, Alice 


refuses to overlook Mr. Long« luse’s offence 


and when 


— the offence of his spoken love we see 


that the single spark of good in Mr. Long- 


ios) 


3 


cluse’s nature is extinguished; he is past 
all redemption. Possibly the love of Alice 
Arden might have saved him—the love 
of a good woman has sometimes saved a 
bad man; but we greatly fear that it is 
much more common in fiction than in fact. 
Repulsed by Miss Arden, insulted by the 
brother, suspected by the uncle, it is 
scarcely strange that Mr. Longcluse lays 
aside his sweetness and his humility, and 
the darker 


His plot to upset Richard's matrimonial 


shows side of his character. 
speculations, and to entrap him into for 
gery, is singularly successful; the miser- 
able young man does just what he is 
expected to do, and the net closes around 
him. He is now at Mr. Longcluse’s mercy, 
and scarcely hesitates to make over his 
sister as a bribe to his enemy, in order to 
save himself from the consequences of his 
crime. David Arden’s visit to Baron Von- 
beeren, the Paris surgeon, is perhaps the 
most remarkable episode in the book ; his 
subsequent descent into the baron’s “ cata 
combs,” the exhibition of the two masks, 
and the surgeon’s ingenious explanation 
of the process by which Yelland Mace, 
the highwayman, was transformed into 
Mr. Longcluse, gentleman, are, if hardly 
probable, all very interesting and curious, 
The case of Mr. Longcluse reminds one a 
little of “ The Man Who Laughs.” By a 
surgical operation, his features are altered 
beyond all recognition, but in such a 
manner as to preserve enough of the origi- 
nal symmetry to make people still pro- 
nounce the face * expressive” and “ inter- 
esting.”’ David Arden, having thus accom- 
plished the object of his visit to Paris, 
returns to London in time to secure Alice 
after her midnight flight from Mortlake ; 


then follows the arrest of Mr. Longcluse 


for the murder of Henry Arden. The 
chain of evidence is complete. Baron 
Vonbeeren swears to his identity — re- 


sistance is useless. Mr. Longcluse, with 


whom the reader is made to sympathize 
in spite of himself, having returned to Sir 


Richard the forged document, bequeaths 


his whole fortune to David Arden and 
Alice, the murdered man’s nearest kin. 
In a characteristic letter he confesses his 
crimes, declares himself to be the son of 


Edwin Raikes, David Arden’s illegitimate 
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brother, 
lost the 


off, and the cur 


acknowledges that he has 


> 
1 ' 


game. Phe 


and 
trial does not come 


n falls on the suicide of 





Mr. Longcluse in prison. 
A Memoir oF CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 
PRAGEDIAN, With Extracts from his 
Son’s yurnal, By Julian 
Young, tector of Islington. With Por- 

Sketches. London and New 
lacMillan & Co, (S. C. Griggs 
! 


Charles 


trait an 





db 


The publishers have executed this work 
with their customary thoroughness; and 


though only a small circle of readers can 


be much interested in the subject or the 


biographer, the chatty style, and the social 


gossip of an upstairs sort, make it all 


very pleasant reading. The upstairs gos- 


sip, as we have called it, relates to many 
persons about whom the simplest new fact 
is worth 


Of this 


or the most incidental new view 
a volume of ordinary reading. 
t ’ th 


SOI ire tll 


conversations with Coleridge 


and Wordsworth. Take this as a speci- 


nverse with 





T ke to me as if | were | equal in mind, 
A ‘ 1 and pr in conseq ce 
If « ge h me by tl tton, for lack of 
fit ience, he had a talent f making me feel 
his wisdom and my own stu y 
And this 
“The m ly ot Coleridg verse had led me, 

" 1 case of Scott, t edit him with the pos- 
s n of the very soul of song 1 yet, either 
1 n te ve « rifirom tf act lity of his 
vocal organs, his pr i of y language 
I s own w urbarous; and his ina y to 
f wt tm ly q | $ The 


it gra ally uly, SC uh Hy it 
G g yet s telligible w he v he 
un k t peak it, that I ard 5S g y 
t n g Mein | Herr, would 
y Eng I can understa it; but 
y Ger l ca f Ww 


Chis little story of Dickens’ power is 





enough to make his art immortal : 

s+ NM Henry Siddons finds Jeffrey, the hard 
< f The Ed sitting t t . 
w his hea n the leep g { Pe 
ce g that } heek was flu d his eyes 
suff with te t ip £ for her tr 
s g rmis to withdraw \ n 
he f that ser t edt ‘ " 
he r fron S at, took | by } d 
le 1} : i at 

at Jeffrey Don’t g my dear 
frie I shall be right again al rn te.’ 
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‘Mrs. H. Siddons—‘I had n ea that y 
had had any ud news or ause for g rl 
would not have come Is any © de 

Lord Jeffrey ‘Ve ndec I'm great 
goose to have given away s I l t 
hel; You ‘ll be sorry to hear that little Nelly, 


Boz’s little Nelly, is dead.’ 
- J ffrey had just received the 
f The Old Curiosity Shop 


ighly 





t fact was, 
last number then « 


and had been thoro overcome by its pathos 


So were we all mastered, and so shall 


our children be for many generations to 


come, 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Retnveer, Docs, AND SNOW - SHOES 


of Siberian Travel and Explorations, made in 
the years 1865, 1866 and 1867, by Richard J 


Bush, late of the ) vericar 
lition. With Illustration New Y 
Harper & Bro 
Chicago.) 


Expee 


A Lati~n GraMMAR FOR BEGINNERS By Wil- 
liam H Professor of Ancient Lan- 


s in the University of G gia ith ft 


ory Waddell, 
guag 


Harper & Brothers (The Western 
News Company, Chicag 








Tue Domestic Lire or Tuomas Jerri N 
Compiled from | ly Letters and R is 
cences, by his gre in wighter, Sarah H 
Randolph New k Harper & Brothers 
(The Western News ¢ pany, Chicag 


Lirtte Men. Life at Plumficl? with J Boys 





PEN PuHorTroG 
READINGS Dake 


New and Enlarged Edit with I t $ 
Boston: James R. Osg & ¢ S. C. Grigg 
& Co., Chicag 

HeiGcut AND Deprus By Agne I urd 
Scanland, author of ‘** Vanquish ch 
cag Henry A. Sumner P J 
B. Lippincott & ¢ Boston Lee & Shepard 


STHUMOUS 


By Charles Dick Hilustrat New 


Cit 
York D. Appleton & ¢ 5S. C. Griggs & ¢ » 
Chicag 





(,UIDE ( 


RAILWAY 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


— One of the recent steps —strides, 
rather—in the march of progress (the 
same that we read about) is the establish- 
ment of a mail steamship line between 
San Francisco and New Zealand; and 
one effect of this is that not only the mail- 


land and these antarctic 


bags between Eng 
and antipodal colonies of hers, but the bet- 
ter part of the travel and traffic between 
her and them, now pass through Chica; 


go. 
The geographies of our childhood, whose 
chocolate - colored covers and cheap wood- 
cuts we remember as if it were but yester 
day we thumbed them (perhaps as much 
could not be said concerning the text), 
gave us our idea of New Zealand by de- 
picting one of the natives and _ his style of 
navigation. His bark was a rude log — 
nothing more—upon which he sat, with 
legs extending forward and body bolt up- 
right. His broad-bottomed sailor’s trow- 
sers had evidently not arrived yet from the 
tailor, and his other garments, or the gar- 
ments which should have been his, were 
all alike lacking. And thus accoutred 
—or rather, thus unaccoutred the Na- 
tive New Zealander sat and paddled, and 
thus Aas sat and paddled in the mirror 
lake of our memory ever since. 

During the long lapse, none of us in this 
country have heard much about New Zeal- 
and, until we heard the other day of the 
new steamship line, or saw some of the 
tough - looking mailbags in transit from 
Auckland. But we feel satisfied that it 
was not our old acquaintance in the pic- 
ture who has been getting up these steam 
ships—so great an innovation upon his 
system that not even the 


promise that he might still “keep the 


log’ while navigating the steamer would 
serve to entice so conservative a navigator 
into the new notion. We feel sure, too, 


et up this newspaper 


h comes all the way from the same 





w Zealand, to bear us tidings of the 


opening of the new route and of the 


banquet which celebrated it. No. Both 
newspaper and steamships give token that 
the indomitable Anglo Saxon has been 
about, with his civilizing influences. As 
the newspaper, moreover, shows more sat- 
isfactorily than any other index the charac- 
ter of the community which it rey ents, a 
little sketch of its contents will be instruct- 
ive. 


Its name is the “ Daily Southern Cross 





and it makes an appearance far superior to 





the average of daily papers in this cour 


“> 
being a large quarto of thick cotton paper, 
and very tastefully printed. chief 
editorial articles are a review pertinent to 
the “ Cross’s”’ tenth anniversary of exist 
ence; a statement of the product of the gold 


fields one company clearing $700,000 in gix 
weeks;) and an account, with remarks, of 
a new electrical engine said to have been 
invented at Newark, New Jersey, U. S. 
Then there are two pages of news, well 
written, and pertaining chiefly to colonial 
events. Prominent articles are “The 
Bishop of Auckland in the North ;” “ Cen- 
sus of the Province of Auckland;” two col- 
umns of intelligence arranged tabularly 
(and which seems to correspond to our 
market reports in this country) concerning 
the yields of the various gold mines dur- 
ing April; “ Volunteer Intelligence,” two 
columns, recounting the doings of the vol 
unteer militia, (for it must be borne in mind 
that our friend of the log is not idle all the 
while, and Mungarangoa Creek has some- 
times flowed with native blood; ) and finally 
an account of the Public Luncheon to the 
f the Nevada (the first of the 


otficers 


steamships of the new line to visit Auck- 
land). The most interesting and instruct- 
ive part, however, is the advertisements, 
I » occupy 


twenty-five of the fifty - six columns which 


make up the paper. The first lumn and 
a half are devoted to announcements of 
vessels soon to sail *San Francisco and 


Overland for England”’ being conspicuous 
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at the head of several. Then follow 
“ Notices,” with the royal arms prefixed to 
them, and a column or two of “ Wants” 
and miscellaneous ‘‘ads”’ of that character. 
Under 
Wales Theatre announces a “ Vice Regal 
Night,” 

M. G., 


lady and suite, will positively honor the 


“Amusements” the Prince of 


Command when Sir George 


Brown, G. C (the Governor,) his 
theatre. The play to be the “ Heir at 
Law,” and an act of * School for Scandal,” 
selected by “ Vice Regal Command” also, 


The Whau Hall 


neous concert, as another attraction; and 


announces a miscella- 


the Theatre Royal — evidently a sort of 
Bowery — announces “ The Emerald of 
Erin” “St. Mary’s 


**new brass band.” 


Eve,” with a 
Messrs. Cobb & Co. 


advertise their “ telegraphic” 


and 


stage line 
and American coach factory, of which the 
reader of THE LAKESIDE may probably 
not have heard before, but which he will 
doubtless recognize at once on learning 
that they ply between Auckland, Otahuhu, 
Papatoetoe, Papakura, and Ngaruawahia. 
Coals have been brought from Newcastle 
to afford the exiled Englishmen the lux- 
ury of an old-fashioned English fire, and 
are for sale at thirty-four shillings per 
Flour is much higher — namely, six- 
Almost all the 


merchandize offered is “ ex - 


ton. 
teen pounds per short ton. 
Caduceus,” 
or * ex - Duke of Edinburgh,” those being 


the names of the vessels last in, and the 


expression being therefore a guaranty of 


the freshness of the goods. The volun- 
teers are summoned out to celebrate the 
Queen’s birthday (24th of May) in sev- 
. , ) 

eral general and regimental orders, and 
notified that by appearing as warned, with 
fifteen rounds of blank per man, they will 
escape the June muster. There are certain 


advertisements upon which the sun never 
sets, any more than upon British soil; and 
so we are not surprised to find Lea & Per- 
rin’s Sauce, Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing 
Machines, « 
New 

Cross.” 


te., duly blazoned before the 
Zealand 


There is 


eye in the “Southern 
also another American 
institution which has penetrated to the 
antipodes, and we find here H. E. Sawyer 
(a Chicago name) advertising the * Great 
Overland Central Route’’ to England, via 
Mich f 


n Central and other connecting 
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railways —“ the only line running the cel- 
ebrated Pullman drawing - room and hotel 
New 

other overland 


cars,” the Zealander is informed, 


and several agents offer 
the same travelling luxuries as special 
attractions oftheir several routes. Eccen- 
tric advertisements are not wanting. One 
of these, under the heading “ Value of 
gold,” advertises simply a text of scrip- 
ture, viz: Psalm xix:10. Another is a 
formal retraction of a charge of theft which 
one colonist had ade against another, 
and which it would seem was likely to 
lead to a broken head, but for this timely 
retreat on the part of the offender. 

In short, this single newspaper is a bet- 
ter picture of our new neighbor down 
through the nadir than several dozen ster- 
eoscopic views, or a whole volume of some 
dull traveller’s travailings after information, 
What is somewhat remarkable, the paper 


was barely a month in reaching Chicago! 


— WE don’t know the present literary 
standing of the constabulary force of Rock 
Island, but some fifteen years ago an in- 


dustrious constable made the following 
return on the back of a subpoena : 

“IT executed this speeny by tryin to read 
it to John Mack, but he was drivein cattle 
on horseback, and run faster than I could, 
and kept up such a h—1 of a hollerin I 
This 


know 


know whether he heerd or not. 
best I 


whether the speeny is served according to 


dont 


is the could do, and dont 
law or not. 
« Attest. Ext Situ, Const.” 
The Court held the service good, and 
fined Mack for 


witness. 


non-attendance as a 


— THE legal gentleman who sends us 
the above historical contribution, and who 
will, we trust, “ keep doing so,” contributes 
the following, of which the scene lies in 
the same bailiwick: 

The “ Major” 
had 


in fact from time immemorial 


(of what regiment never 


was known been in former times — 


— +1 
- clerk ol the 


Circuit Court, but like some others, would 


occasionally make a mistake in his law 


Latin. In replevin suits, 


retorna habenda was needed, he would 


issue what he called and superscribed a 
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writ of * Return -em Have -end - em,” and 
this name given the process made it not 
only suggestive but often effective in end- 
ing In which respect it was totally 
unlike most legal forms, and stands, there- 
fore as a practical argument for the gen- 
eral introduction of the Major’s Latin into 


the practice. 


— ADHERING to the same venue, we in- 
Jo. Johnson studied 


form the reader that 


and practiced philology while teaming 
across the Alleghanies many years ago. 
In later times Jo. became a fixture and a 
character, in fact a court crier, at Rock 


Island. In 


Lynde, senior, was called as a witness, 


court one day Cornelius 


and his name at full length, with the 
affix, was with stentorian voice repeated 
by Jo. at the door, before the witness ap- 
peared, 

loudly to 


Returning into court, Jo, talking 


himself, repeated Senior, 


senior, senior — what does that mean?” 


“Why, it means,” answered a bystander, 
“that he is the elder of two persons be- 
longing to the same family having the same 


name.” “I understand all that,” an- 


swered Jo, “ but these words always have 


a meaning on their own account. If 


you put your mouth to the bung of a bar- 
rel and make a noise, it answers 6-u-2-g.” 


In thoughtful mood he then began to 


repeat, **Senlor, senyer, seenyvear, Secr- 


yeas he continued, “ it’s 


because he has seen the most years that 


“* That’s it,” 
they call him senior /”’ 


— Mr. Cyrus W. FIELD is probably the 
most indefatigable banqueter on this conti- 
nent. On this continent? Indeed, the 
demand for banqueters is so much greater 


that Mr. 


on this 


on the other side of the water 


Field is scarcely able to remain 
continent long enough to keep up his legal 
residence here. No sooner did he attend 
to the Joint High Commissioners at Del- 
monico’s than he had to whip across the 
Atlantic 


know 


quets which were to come off there, and 


(by his own cable, for aught we 
to be present at a couple of ban- 
distinguished 


at which 


guished 


or guasi distin- 
Americans were as necessary as 


He 


arrived in season, happily, brought to the 


the fourteenth man at a dinner party. 
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table a good speech and a good appetite, 
and has since, as we learn from the papers 
and despatches, been duing assiduous duty 
in the same line. We read, by the way, of 
a famous banquet which was given by a 
wealthy New Yorker in Paris, “ of whose 
hospitality,” says the “American Regis 
ter,”’ “ we have often had occasion to speak 


Mr. Washburne and all 


the hangers-on of his legation were there, 


in these columns.” 
and “these columns”? which have been so 
prompt to celebrate 
host, relate that “the 
rate until a late hour.” 


the liberality of the 
guests did not sepa- 
Every one knows 
what this means; but then, as Mr. Field 
was not present, it couldn’t have been 


much of a banquet. 


— SPEAKING of Philadelphia lawyers, 
the distributing clerk in charge of the for- 
eign letters which come through the Chi 
cago post - office was evidently cut out for 
one; if not, his experience has been such 
as amply to fit him for the profession of 
deciphering unintelligible signs and hiero- 
glyphics. Many of the superscriptions 
which come through his hands are among 
the most mysterious of ciphers — unintelli- 
gible from the writer’s not knowing what 
illegible 
When a 
countryman of Gustavus Vasa, for instance, 
still 


sends a letter to 


he wanted to write, rather than 


through carelessness in writing. 


hibernating upon his native hills, 
his brother in this coun- 
try, and, writing from memory, and a 


memory not much trained in letters at 


that, superscribes it * Seederabst lenco Ia,” 


he has succeeded in mystifying the average 


human mind considerably regarding the 


intended destination of his missive. Not 
at all the post - office clerk, however, who at 
once sees that Cedar Rapids, Linn Co., 


Towa, is 
Bremen bag a greasy packet flutters out, 
addressed to “ Hafte Lac Co Ill,” it is not 


difficult to discern, after the letters of the 


meant. So, too, when from the 


legend have been evolved from the chaos 
in which a stiff fist and a villainous pen 
have left them, that the packet is intended 
for some one in //a// Day, Lake Coun ty, 


Jilinois, and thither it therefore goes. But 
when the only address to be made out 
from another — and that by no means sure, 


so vague are the forms of the letters —is 
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“Chollyhutville Co Ill,” then it is that 


brains tell in the distributing business, 
Brains finally resuit in a solution of the 
palimpsest, and Foliet, Will County, Lh- 


In like 


Co Ameri- 


nois, is the interpretation thereof, 


manner ‘** Verseaux inca que 
ka ”’—a superscription which could have 
emanated from nowhere else but France — 


Hancock 


Illinois has 


is decided to mean JWarsaw, 


County, and it is found that 
such a town, in such a county; so the let- 


ter is forwarded thither, and has doubtless 


gladdened or saddened the heart of its 
object before now. ‘“ Mondear Rinald 
Co Chicago,” is found to mean JA/ount 


County, Jowa; and other 


equally obscure superscriptions are deci- 


with like satisfactory results, but 


phered 
only by dint of much ingenuity, combined 
with an intimate knowledge of the thou- 
sand or more post - offices in each of the 
eight or nine States for which letters are 


distributed in Chicago. 


— ANYTHING will do for a joke on 
Chicago. Thus, we find the following in 


many papers outside of Chicago, and it 





doubtless passes for quite a nice squib: 
** Small - pox is lively in Chicago. It is some- 
thing to have someb or $s will 
, 2 


The poor fool evidently had a vague 


h 


desire to void a pun of some sort on the 


and pitied. So parturiunt 


above lamentable result. 





Spe the manner of these ha’- 
penny punsters, we can’t conceive anything 


Yet it 


o, coupled with a sort of 


this. contains 


+} 
e than 





more 


emasculated sneer and an attempted witti- 


cism, and so it passes current. 


— A FRIEND rescues the subjoi 
from an out-of-print book of 


ballads 


to be as delightful 


All readers will feel the picture 
and instructive as it is 
And if the novelists and travel- 


simple. 
lers tell us truly, the sweet savor of human 


Iness which it reveals is as character- 





lialect in which 


of Yorkshire as the 





our 


the story is told. It is evident that 


Robert Collyer went to the right place to 
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[ AUGUST, 


be born and bred, for a right start toward 


being a liberal Christian minister. 


BITE BIGGER. 


As aw hurried throo th’ toan to mi wark 


(Aw wur lat, for all th’ whistles had gooan,) 


Aw happened to hear a remark 






























At ud fotch tears throo th’ heart of a stoan ; 
an’ snowin, an’ cowd, 

* flagstoans wur covered wi muck 
wind boath whistled an’ howl’d, 
like n l-luck ; 
tle lads, d i'd i’ rags, 
ckings or shoes o’ ther feet, 

Coom trapesin away o’er th’ flags, 
Booath on em soddened wi th’ weet 
Th’ owdest wud I appen beten, 
Th’ yung’en be hauf on’t — noa mooar; 
y luk’d on, aw sed to misen 
1 help fowk this weather ’at’s poor! 
h’ big en saw’d summat off th’ graand, 
An’ aw luk’d just to see what ’t could be; 
Twur a few wizend flaars he'd faand, 
1’ they seemed to ha filled him wi glee, 
he said, ‘‘ Come on, Billy, may be 
We shall find summat else by an’ by, 
An’ if net, tha mun share these wi me 
When we get to some spot where its dry.”” 
hearted they trotted away, 

An’ aw followed, coss *twur in mi roaad 
Bu th wt aw’d neer seen such a day — 
rn’t fit to be for a tooad 

Sooin th’ big en agean slipt away, 
An’ saw’d summat else aght o’th’ muck, 
An’ he cried aght “‘ Luk here, Bill! to-day 
ust on it’s saand: 
w in th’ street — 
to be faand? 
v a treat.”’ 
t 1’ then 
: , a bit 
If tha hasn't been lucky thisen 
hroo 
’ 
Thinks aw, the *s a lesson for me! 
Tha’s a heart i’ thi breast if tha’rt poor 
Th’ world wur richer wi’ mooar sich as thee! 
Tuppince wur all th’ brass aw had, 
»’ aw’d ment it fur ale when coom rt n, 








“‘ God bless thee! do just as tha w 

An’ may better days speedily come 

hauf donn’d, mi lad, still 
) 00 


Tho clam'd an’ 


Thart a deal nearer Heaven nur some 


* Without. 
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— It’s more’n I can see,” was the 
observation of a practical Illinois farmer, 
touching the movements on foot to induce 
emigration to the arid heights of Colorado, 
“ what a man wants to leave a good 


rie or valley country, which the Lord wa- 


prat- 


ters for him all the year round —what he 
wants to leave that for and go up onto a 
hot brown f/afoo that he’s got to water 
with a watering pot or starve to death, and 
starve his stock too.”’ 
stock 


this one 


(Farmers usually 
before the human 


did n't.) 


put the brute 


stock, but 


part, 


this ¢rrifatin’ system.” 


“For my 
he continued, * 1 don’t believe in 


And yet, many of our Northwestern yeo- 
men are moving on to those dry plains, 
and even crossing the Nevadas to try, or 
rather to be tried by, the scorching sun 
and blistering sands of the Pacific Slope. 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., almost the 
only genuine Englishman who under- 
stands America, and is on thee-and-thou 
terms with our people, illustrates this ten- 
dency of the restless Yankee, by quoting 


one of them on the subject of Paradise. 
“T don’t believe I should be happy in 
heaven,” he observed, “ unless there was 
” 


a big wild country off to the west of it. 


Evidently ove of the numerous colonies 


which are indulging in the constitutional 
flight 
attracting Occident has realized this lack 
] We allude 


hoice. 
to those poor devils who went to Magda- 


and _ inevitable toward the all- 


in the Eldorado of its « 


lena Bay, a forlorn place in Lower Cali- 


fornia, and who are coming back in terri- 


ble plight as fast as their legs, or any other 
conveyance obtainable, will fetch them. 
They want no more Magdalena Bay — no 


more colonization schemes of any sort — 
at least in any locality which has no “ big 


wild country off to the west of it.” 


— One of our daily papers has recently 


been giving some editorial attention tothe 
subject of ballooning, and has recorded 


several recent exploits. It has not, how- 


ever, given due prominence to a recent 


achievement by one Webster, a Tennessee 
aéronaut, who has demonstrated a new 
use for the balloon, viz., to explore the in- 
Webster's exploit 


terior of chimneys. 


consisted in attaining an elevation of 3,000 
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feet and dropping thence plump into the 
The 
balloon was left hanging at the top, while 


mouth of a factory’s smoke - stack. 
the “ Professor "’ travelled on foot — if one 
may be allowed the use of that expression 
the bottom of 


in such a connection —to 


the chimney. It will be perceived that 
great nicety of eye is required to get the 
balloon precisely in range with the chim 
ney at such an elevation, and this “ Pro- 
fessor”? Webster evidently has to pertec- 
tion. Some might object that the interior 
of a chimney is not a suitable field for 
aérostatic exploiting, but at least the Pro- 
fessor appeared well sooted when he came 


out, 


— ‘“ PROBABILITIES” (meaning those 
the War Department 


weather) are 





prognosticated | 





concerning the assuming 
rreat social importance now-a-days. In- 


stance dialogues like the following : 





Jones (waiting for the bridge) — Good 
morning, Smith! Fine day. 
Smith — Well, yes, only ’tisn’t. Fine 


day, indeed! It’s a rainy day. 

Jones (irritated and astounded ) — What 
do you mean, Sir? 
y- “ Brisk 
winds from the south on Lakes Michigan 
Local rains from Nort] 


Illinois to Mississippi.” It is a windy, 


Smith —1 mean what I say. 





and Superior. 
rainy day, Sir, and this fine appearance of 
the sky is all deception. 

Whereupon the two are seen to draw 
“ Tribunes ” from their pockets and to dis- 
appear in the crowd, gesticulating violently 


with the half- unfolded papers. 





JMEROUS recipes for the saving of 
persons from death by drowning are cur- 
rent now-a-days, it being the season of the 
year when there is a general tendency to 
seek the water, and the bottom of it at 
that. 
the patient on the ground and punch him 
A better 


», which has been communi- 


The commonest direction is to roll 


freely in the pit of the stomach. 


and surer w 





' 


cated to us in the greatest confidence. is to 


b 
wrap the patient well up in a flannel 


sheet (or a double blanket is better); 


then 
bind the swathings well about with strong 
cords, and lay the patient away in a cool 


room, with plenty of ice at his temples. 
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should be commenced the 


The 


moment 


pre cess 


the patient thinks about going 


near the water, and continued until he or 


notion. For excitable 


she gets off that 
ladies and weak young gentlemen who 


this method will be found espe- 


cially advisable. It has never been known 
to fail 

— THe Press is the Palladium of our 
liberty — we all understand that; and by 
the way the newspapers are multiplying 


and ramifying in all towns of one or more 
inhabitants, it is evident that Liberty is not 


doomed to be without her Palladium, no 
utter in how insignificant a burg she 
y find herself 
1aps the Press may also be denominated 
the Pal 
since we have but to turn to the Chebanse 
(11l.) “ Herald” 
with a brilliant 
Fourth of July, 


announcement: 


tarrying at any time. 


ladium of agricultural information ; 


of July 15 to find, along 
the 


the following practical 


original essay on 






rhis is rather flowery, considering that 
it is of cereals only that the article treats, 
There is a slight innuendo on the * chintz ” 
we fear, contained in the last clause; 
but then the editor evidently holds that 


much maligned insect in far higher 


esteem than he does the subject of the 
following paragraph, which adjoins the 
above : 


| insignificant 





That diminitive, mean, little, 
cr who is libel on Gods Creation, and comes 
i r office and has the impudence to read 
copy’s 1 « * the office 
m g our | own, is herel 
notifi thata n head will go 
home with him some day if he persists ‘ going 


back’ on our plainly printed. No Admittance-”’ 


passage has 
Burke 


on Warren Hastings, or Butler on Farns- 


For bitter invective, this 
seldom been equalled, unless by 
worth, or else by the following, which is 
cut Ziteratim from one of the fad/adia 
of lil 


troversy 


(and let us say of refined con- 
Ohio. 


erty 
published in the State of 
The editor is paying his compliments to 
the conductor of a rival journal: 

*€ Morris, is much alarmed about the Safety of 
{ 


the soul of the Colonel, because on last Sunday in 
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[AuGust, 


his Spring wagon, he brought in town some fine 


specimens of rocks to adorn a rockery in his Gar- 





den, (6in number) (now gentle reader mark the 
contrast The Colonel stays at home minds his 
own business, but Morris the — Mongrel Editor of 
the Register. A r of christianity and a 
Married man, actually did violate his oath and the 
commandments] and coveted another man’s wife. 
And raised a of muss by his naughty doings, 





and his Sub Editor, Levi Gould, who all day of 

Sunday’s plays CARD,S and Spunges in a beer 

Saloon 
“And his RED—HEADED enterprising friend, 

Y » | r 1 R ] , , 

m he loaned Rail Road 


SWINDLE the Rail 


the subscril 


lable to 


Time 





cheated 
was 4 days dogged 


Mr. Bi 





»om, of Paris 





*“« This, reader is the trio, who th they can 
brake down the Manufacturing inter . of this 
town and the Democrat.— How is that for high.’’ 


In answer to which interrogatory we 
should say, very high in respect to the 
dudgeon indicated, and, on the contrary, 
very low in respect to the language used 


and the literary standard attained. 


— ACCORDING to the speech said to 
have been delivered by Patrick Henry in 
House of 


have 


the Virginia , and 


Burgesses 


known to been delivered by one 


school 


, 
declamation 


million school boys in ten thousand 


houses and academies on 
days — according to this authority, “it is 
natural for man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope’’ (or solutions of soap, as some of 
us used to get it). Which reminds us that 
the eloquent Henry himself was prone to 
indulge in bacon and greens. It will be 
recollected how a life-long coldness was 
produced between him and Jefferson by 
reason of bacon and greens. Jefferson, 
having a French cook of whose handiwork 
he was particularly proud, was entertain- 
ing Henry at a dinner of a dozen courses 


Patrick 


and 


declined 
asked by his 


already much embarrassed, to name what 


or more, 
course, being host, 
for “bacon and 


Jefferson said 


sarcastic about his tastes, de- 


he would enjoy, called 


greens’’; and _ because 
something 
nounced the sage of Monticeilo thencefor- 
ward as a “traitor to his nateral viitals.” 
Nature does not seem to have visited any 
judgment upon Jefferson for this treac hery, 
since he lived to a green (not bacon and 


green) old age, dying on the fiftieth an- 
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niversary of the day which his Declaration ticular use. With women, who prepare 
of Independence made immortal. nearly all that we eat and drink, and can 
It may be said, however, of the Virgin- easily bane us three times a day if they 
ians and other Southerners who went into desire and dare, the most natural means is 
the late war, that, whatever traitors they a dose of poison. With men it is an axe, 
may be called politically, they were not a knife, or a pistol. Hence the curious 
traitors to their natural victuals. They will find, probably, that all the Probsts 
stuck by bacon, and would fain have added and Tropmanns have been men. 
the greens once a day, if the camp could 


have afforded such a luxury. They also ? 7 
, . — Wuar a fund of philosophy, and of 
comfort withal, is to be had from the col- 


hwe 


adhered faithfully to another article of the 


Virginian’s diet, viz., tobacco, but were a a . a 
. ' umns of * Condensed Wisdom” whi 
always ready to exchange it with the find fl : ' , 
2 sal ae ‘ , : ind floating in the newspapers, and wl 
“ Yanks” for the coffee which their own = ee ee 
; are there freshly gathered, day by day, 
commissariat denied them. Probably no th . : 
: ; from the ancient almanacs! And how 
one will ever know how much of the “ae ; 

‘ conveniently they may be pieced out, so 
Southern defeat was due to the “ nateral 4 4 . : 
1) of ol ; that a very few of them will serve a whole 
vittals ”’ of the respective armies, and how f ly f : 
2 7 amily for quite a period — perhaps longe 
much to the skill of the Northern generals. . arog, “pes Ain —" 


renuine, with 


Thus, here are a few of the g 


Previous to the 4th of July which gave us 

‘ ee on te home - made additions : 

Gettysburg and Vicksburg, for instance, 

the rebels had been out of coffee for ' sas -taky me . crue sets, Rial ebne eb 
. Linder them being offered, but we are not bound to 

weeks, and had been soaked in the juice ‘ 


take them 


» of tol - tns . te . ‘ : 
and smoke of tobacco to an unusual extent Nevertheless, a kick in time often saves 
msequence The } , > é ; 
in consequence. Who shall say that the nine. 
nervous disturbance and tissue reduction “y lik heel , , 
nnocence Is ean umbdrelia— when nce iost 
resulting from this was not enough to affect y, may never hope to see it back again.” 
both the mora/e and endurance of the Con- : i ' 
4 It is also unlike an umbrella in one 
federate troops ? And who can say that if, tial ; b] as abides s 
‘ = essential respect: 1 oses its chiel virtue 
three weeks previous, all the tobacco and ; : ? tself 
. . when it spreads itsell, 
bacon of the rebel army had been put into I 
id quaint old Scotch proverb runs thus "4 
very long range mortars and thrown intothe A quaint old Scotch prover runs th An 
: - : ~~F" ounce of mother is worth a pound of gy 
Federal camp, and all the Federal coffee 
rs ; The Scotch also believe that a few judi- 
and beef vice versa, the result of those rhe , . . ww Ss 
. ’ ious unds fi other (with a sma 
charges in solid column, by Longstreet 0" pounds from mothe 1a small 
‘ 4 . ce of clan-boar are th sever 
and Hood, would not have broken our P#ece of clap oard ) ure worth several 
‘ : *rmons from the clergy. We 
centre and perhaps reversed the result of stone of s¢ om the Cilerg) : 
the war? But this takes usa good long “* the expression cone ———. os 
, are usuz savy as well as weighty 
way from Patrick Henry, and we won’t ™ons are u ually heavy as we eighty 
z affairs; < t with any oblique allusi 
attempt to grope back to him; but rather affairs; and not with any oblique m 
‘ ‘ » “sermons in stones,”’ which, the reader 
leave him demanding his “Liberty or * “Se™ _— ; — 
will see, has nought to do with this case. 


Finally : 


** Life is likeatheatre. During the play we take 


death ”’ in the public forum, and his * ba- 


con and greens”’ at the private board. 


. j j ; xh | s, bt ren itt e min- 
—SomME misogynist has lately raised higher and lower seats, but wh v we min 
* a gle in the common stream, and go home 
the query, “how it happens that all the 
Borgias [meaning poisoners], from Brin Likewise there is a general disposition 
villiers down to Mrs. Grinder, Mrs. Sher- © take drinks between the acts. 


man, and Mrs. Wharton, have been wo- 


men?” He might about as well ask why — THE PRICE LisTs of the eloquence - 
our mothers were women. Every person’ dealers for 1871 are out. The American 
desiring to perpetrate a murder, naturally Literary Bureau offers a prime lot of lec- 


undertakes to compass the deed with the turers, most of which are perfectly fresh 


means most convenient for his or her par- and new, at prices which ought not to 
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leave customers in doubt for a moment 
whether to buy or not. For instance, you 
can get of this Bureau a cheap Bohemian, 
such as earns $12 a week on a city paper, 
to read your community a lecture which he 
could not give away to a newspaper or 
magazine, and you will be charged only 
$75 per night for the service; or you can 
hear a brazen - faced female repeat a screed 
on the everlasting woman question which 
barrister has written, for 


some briefless 


$150 per night; or you can for ** $75 with 
the Rev. George J. 
whoever Mingins may be) des- 


itions ”’ hear 


modifi 


Mingins 


cant upon his Trip to California, which 
evervbody can get for ten cents in two 


copies of almost any newspaper, as they 
all contain Western tourists’ letters abou 
of the year. 


lecture stock offered by 


this time 
The va 


this 
chasers than the cheapness of some of the 


riety ol 


Bureau is no less an attraction to pur- 


articles. Thus, the list ranges all 
Bb. Anthony’s 
which, at $10Q per disserta- 
cheaper than the brazen 


the way 


from Susan constitutional 


dissertations 
tion, are much 
girl’s already mentioned) to the Barnabee 
Musical Troupe, or Mr. Augustine H. Fol- 


son of old man Folsom), who per- 





som 
forms with a calcium light for $40, stere- 


opticon thrown in, and liberal deductions 
made to Sa There are also 


uth schools. 


warranted humorous 


1] 


(affidavits will be furnished to committees), 


a round lot of six dozen on “ Slaves 


and 


of the W 


ne Cup” and other temperance 


lly fresh. Of the 102 perform- 
for sale or rent in this invoice, 


d of 


utside of their own social circle; 





been hea 





less than f rty have ever 





proportion are 


to indicate that 


a way as 


they are simply used as decoys for secur- 


ns, which are, at the proper 

time, to be put off with the refuse lots. On 

the whole, it looks as if these Bureaus had 
. e 

ecture | 


usiness 


pretty well into 
ind, with their threadbare subjects 





and their twopenny scribblers, each her- 
alded as “ The Magazinist, 


“The Rising 


” 


Eminent 


*« The Brilliant Alliterator,”’ 


Young Author ” (¢e rising young author!), 
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“The Brilliant 
Woman Lawyer,” “ The Wonderful Tear - 


“The Woman Farmer,” 


Drawer,” “ The Great American Hyper- 
bolist,”’ ““The Great Humorist of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” etc., and each duly pla- 
carded with a string of puffs from news- 
papers that nobody ever heard of; though 
that does n’t perhaps matter much, since 
all the newspapers we have ever heard of 
will assign Smith or Jones a higher place 
than Milton as a poet, at prices varying 


from ten cents to one dollar a line. 


— THE SPORTING FEVER is at its height 


in Chicago. Base ball is the chief source 
of excitement, but all subjects of possible 


The la- 


Assion Was 


Wagers are seized with avidity. 


test illustration of the ruling 





the wager laid by two interested parties in 
a Sunday -school competition, A. betting 
B. $20 that the Grace Methodist Sunday - 
school would outnumber the Centenary dit- 
Centenary had the 


let 
latest advices, but great confidence 


to before Christmas. 
lead at 
is felt in the performances of Grace on the 


home stretch, 


— SOME COMMENT is excited by the fact 
that the lowa University, an Episcopal 
scl ool, has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon the contumacious presby- 
And yet 


ter, the Rev. Chas. E. Cheney. 


the University has only followed the action 
ol Bishop White house, who if he be a pro- 


fane man (and there’s great virtue in this 





btless often said to himself or 





if) has dou 
his friends — “ Cheney be D—D!” 





-— SCIENCE is now agi 
of the 


quest on, 


iting, in the light 
Evolution, the 
the fleas? A 


l seem to be, 


new theories of 


Whence 


more practical question woul 


come 


where in the deuce do they go, when we 
slap at them and succeed only in hitting 


the spot where they were ? 





Contributions to 
THE LAKESIDE are resfe 
Anecdotes of Western lift 





any oth 
brief and spicy contributions, will be es 


y weicome, 





pe cial 











CHICAGO PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
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Paper Company, 





94 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICACO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF PAPER. 


large stock in store of various sizes, weights, 


and qualities of 


PRINTING, 
WRITING. 
WRAPPING 


PAPERS, 


CARDBOARD, ENVELOPES, &c., &c. 


Any Size, Weight, and Quality of Paper made to order. 
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THE 


NortTHWESTERN [JNIVERSITY. 


This large and flourishing Institution of learning is situated at Evanston, [Il., 


g 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. only eleven miles north of Chicago, by the 


Chicago and Milwaukee Railroad 


In the main College Department three rezguiar Courses of Study are pursued, 


as follows: 


THE CLASSICAL COURSE, 
THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE, 
AND THE COURSE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


THE CuHicaco MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Is now connected with the University as a Department of Medicine, and students 
‘an receive instructions there in Analytical Chemistry 
Graduates of the University are admitted to > Chicago Medical College, 


without charge for tuitio 


THE LADIES’ COLLEGE OF EVANSTON 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Is a first-class Seminary Tuition and Board low Send for catalogues to 


E. O. HAVEN, President, 


Evanston, [LL. 
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Cc. M. HENDERSON, C. M. Hende & 4 Boot Hon GEO — NE, Pre 1. & M. R. R. Co., 
and Shoes. C Rapids, low 
4. W. KELLOGG, late S« Northwester M ut Hion ‘GEO ‘Opps KE Geo, Opdyke & Co. Banker 
Life Ins. C« New Y¢ 
B. F. ALLEN, Des Moines, a. EDW RD E EAMES, of H. B. Claflin & Co., N.Y. 
< N. PAINE ischkosh. Wi Hon. WM. B. OG DEN. Mew % rk. 


MEDICAL BOARD: 
N.S. DAVIS, M. D Hi. WEBSTER JONES, M. D CHAS. GILMAN SMITH, M. D 





Pittsburgh, Ft. VV ayne & Chicago Railway 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL R.R. 


Gt Miles the Shortést Line from Chicago to New York, G1 


And is the only Route running its entire Trains through to 
Philadelphia and New York. 


RUNNING THREE DAILY LINES OF PULLMAN’S 
Day AND SLEEPING PaALaces 
FROM CHICAGO TO PITTSBURGH, HARRISBURG, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORE. 


Without Change, 





And with but one change to Baltimore and all New England points. 
Express Trains are equippe 1 WEST INGHOU S AIR BRAKES, the most perfect protection 
igainst accidents in the world. 





Some of the most beat atiful scenery i 2 Id to be found on this route, among the All eghany 





Mountains. Tick sale at all 1y’s offices in Chicago, and at principal Railroad 
Ticket Offices in the Ne orth and Southwest. 
F. B. MYERS, ¢.P. &T. ion W, ¢. CLELAND, Ass’t Gen’l P. Agent, 
PITTSBURG CHICAGO. 


J. 8. “MetULLeTaE, Gea’l Mazagor, 
PITTSBURGH. 





Pittsburgh, (Clncinnati & St. Louis Railway, 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO 
INDIANAPOLIS, CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 


35 MILES THE SHORTEST ROUTE To CINCINNATI, 


18 MILES THE SHORTEST TO CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 
I HO Ek 
Co bus, Chill Hamilt W Haute, D Ma I 
Nash e D iC t S oO i i. K and Vii 


QUICK, DIRECT, AND ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO 


New a Memphis, rv, Charleston, Savannah, and all points South, 
the PE Vv NSYLi ANIA CENTRAL ROUTE EAST. 
Shortest and Quickest Rout ic I 3 P nd N 
PULLMAN PALACE DAY AND SLEEPING CARS 
Run thro to Colu s without change, a upany all Night Trai Cc g 1 
Cinci r Indianapolis§ 
Ask for Tickets via P.C. & St. L. R’y (Pan Handie Route I sale at the C pan ffices 
in Chicago and the Principal Railroad Offices in the North and Southwest 
F. &. MYERS, G. P. & T. Agent, W: 6. CLELAND, Ass’t G. P. Agent, 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MeCULLOUSH, Sen’. UWazager 














(CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


This Company presents the best inducements for travel over its lines, ever offered by any 
Road in the present Railway Age. 


Steel Rails, Palatial Coaches & Thorouglily Equipped Read, 
ENSURING SAFET?, COMFORT AND SPEED. 


The shortest, best and qu en st route t » Geena em Oe uha, and foe ints reached by the 
Great Pacifi ailroads, a ige and steamship connections 


"The Chay Dice Route 


O ALL POINTS IN WISCONSIN, THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGIONS, MINNESOTA, 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL IOWA, AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


PULLMAN S PALACE SLEEPING COACHES 
Are run on allt nigh trair 
Fare always as low as by any other Route. 


H. P. STANWOOD, JNO. C. GAULT, 
General Ticket Agen! General Superintend?nt 


GREAT ‘CENTRAL ROUTE 


Mich. Conca & — Western 


THROUGH LINE. 





CHICAGO TO NIAGARA FALLS, 513 W/ZLES. 


ing links in ect and shortest | f com ti etween the 
tlantic seaboard ‘ ! u 
safety FO R 1 XPR ESS P ASSE — iE TR ‘AINS pas 


S are thoroughly equippe 
fort , 





R .. rtl 


The celebrated PULLMAN 
acai, Room, MoTEL AND SLEEPING CARs, 
Are attached t rht trains, an an f Chic to N York city without ge 
Passengers connect at Niagara with the New York Central or Erie Railways 

<< ° 99 Fort eedy tra of freight to 
Che “ Blue Line,” 2s pristine rast without breaking butk, 
W. K. MUIR, HENRY C. WENTWORTH, H. E. SARGENT, 


Gen. Sup’t G. W. R.W Gen. Passenger Agent Gen. Sup't M.C. R. R., 
HAMILTON, ONT CHICAGO CHICAGO 
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THE LAKESIDE 


UBLISHING AND PRINTING Co. 


Successors to CHURCH, GoopMAN & DONNELLEY, 
and THE WESTERN MONTHLY COMPANY, 


Publishers and Printers, 


108 & 110 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


This Company, in addition to a Miscellaneous Publishing Business, will conduct 


the business of 


PRINTING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
ELECTROTYPING and STEREOTYPING, 
ENCRAVINC, BOOKBINDING, Etc. 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


Is now the most complete and extensive Printing Establishment in the West, and 
possesses the most ample facilities for the prompt, correct and artistic publication 
of Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Magazines, Catalogues, Briefs, and Commercial 
Work of every de Scription. 
“Hist of Periodicals 
Printed by THE LAKESIDE PREss, for the Publishers: 

WEEKLY.—Tue Sranparp, Tue INTERIOR, THe LeGat News. 

MONTHLY.—Tne Lakesipe Montuiy, FounDLING’s Home, THe Bureau, Musica Iype- 
PENDENT, MEDICAL INVESTIGATOR, HoME VisiTOR, CHICAGO MAGAZINE, THE RouND WoRLD, 
Mutual Benerit, THe OCCASIONAL, THE PHILANTHROPHIST. 

BI-MONTHLY.—Tuk ConGreGaTIONAL Review, THE BeNcn AND Bar. 

QUARTERLY.—U. S. Mepicalt anp SuRGICAL JOURNAL, TRANSACTIONS ACADEMY OF 


Sciences, Lectures, CLINICAL AND Drpacti¢ 


1mong the issues of the Book Department may be instanced the following, 
which have been acknowledged by the press, both East and West, to fully equal the 


choi est SHe crmens from Ne re York or Bost nm: 


Tue MississipP! VALLEY. Svo., 443 pp. tinted; THe Army ReEvunion, 8vo-, 
339 pp. tinted; TRANSACTIONS OF ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 1868-9, 2 vols., quarto; 
REPORT OF BoARD OF EpucaTion, 1868-9, 2 vols.. 650 pp., 8vo., tinted; REPORT oF 
Boarp OF HEALTH, 1570, 300 pp., 8vo., royal octavo; WaLKs Asout CHICAGO, 12mo., 
307 pp., tinted: Tue House We Live In, Svo., 428 pp.; LoyaL PEOPLE OF THE 
N orTH-West, 8vo., 402 pp.: HALL, Kimpark & Co.’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
-0EMS—Ballard, 12mo., 164 pp., tinted; History OF THE 





ro yal octavo, tinted 


OLp Seconp Division, Svo., 634 pp.: WISCONSIN IN THE War, 8vo., 1143 pp.; EARLY 
N EWSPAPER PRESS, quarto, tinted: Lire or Lorp ERskINe. 4 vols., 8vo., 2400 pages; 
T T 


G RAUVOGL’s LEHRBUCH, Svo., 800 p 


., tinted; etc 
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THE WILSON ! 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


en CPE nes 


SEWING MACHINES, 


THE NEW UNDER FEED 


Witson SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 


Is warranted to be superior to any Machine in the market in Durability, Beauty 














and in Practical Operation. It has all the patents and improvements of any value 
of the Howe, Weed, Singer and other machines before the public, and many val- 
uable improvements used on noother. Our friends in the same business will tell 
you our Machines are cheap, made of bad stock, cast iron, &c. They will tell 
you no good machine can be made for 
FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
Do not believe it. It is not true. Our Machines cost as much as any of the high 
priced Machines; but we are determined to be satisfied with a fair profit to manu- 
facturer and dealer, and give the remaining $20, which other companies put in their 
pockets, to the purchaser. We challenge the world to produce a Sewing Machine 
BETTER IN MECHANICAL PRINCIPLE, 


BETTER IN PRACTICAL OPERATION, OR 
THAT IS MADE OF BETTER MATERIAL. 


THE PRICE OF THE WILSON IS $45. 
{This Machine is warranted for five years, and the warranty indemnified 


by a capital of half a million of dollars. <} 


E. SMITH & CO., Gen, Agents, 


119 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A clamp—elevated and depressed by a 
lever and spring—forces each paper upon 
the Fastencrs. When full of papers, the 
Fasteners are withdrawn from the Clip, and 
papers bound, as seen in Figure 2. 
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Sold by Stationers, or sent Free of Transportation, on receipt of pases Manufactured onl 
JOHN R. BARRETT & CO., Bookbinders.. Proprietors of the celebrated 


“EMERSON BINDER,” 


“BeLay” 


For Music, Periodicals, &c. 129 S. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. M@@ Send for List.0@ 


J. W. C. HASKELL, JOS. E. HASKELL. 


HASKELL & BROTHER, 
Trunk Manufacturers 


AND DEALERS IN 


All kinds of Ladies’ and Gents’ Trabeling Bags. 


Grenuine Russia Leather Bags a specialty. A large assortment of Ladies and 
Gents’ solid Sole Leather Trunks. Merchants’ Sample Cases of all 
kinds made to order. 


The Public are cordially invited to call on us at either store, where a full line 
of the new styles will be found, of Imported Goods or American Manufacture. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
192 State St., also under Tremont House, 39 Dearborn. 


J. W. 6. HASKELL, JOS. E. HASKELL, 


39 Dearborn Street., 192 State Street 
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Ferry Hall, [_ ake Forest, [U. 





The next Collegiate Year begins on 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1871, 
With the choicest opportunities for a young lady’s Education. 





A large Board of competent teachers employed. 
The most elegant and commodious school edifice in the West. 
Location unsurpassed in point of beauty and healthfulness. 
On the bluffs of Lake Michigan, 27 miles North of Chicago. 
The society of Lake Forest cultivated and refined. 
Full course of instruction, Preparatory, Collegiate, Musical, &c. 
A judicious combination of the solid and zsthetic branches. 
Unusual facilities for vocal and instrumental music. 
Drawing, Crayons, and Painting thoroughly taught. 
Physical training by gymnastics, games, riding, skating, Xc. 
Manners and morals important elements of our system. 
The Bible our guide without sectarian teachings. 
Parental care over the young ladies in our charge. 
Expenses moderate for the advantages afforded. 
Friends invited to visit and examine for themselves. 
Catalogues furnished on applying to the Principal, 

EDWARD P. WESTON. 
WILLIAM BROSS, Pres’t of Trustees. 
SAMUEL D. WARD, Treasurer. 























